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IN EXTENUATION 

The Year-Book sees the light of daj’ considerably 
behind the time. The delay is, doubtless, inordinate. 
And our readers have probably reason to feel aggrieved. 
But we must point out that we have always regarded 
the Year-Book as a valuable addition to the literature 
on Indian economy and not as a routine supplement. 
In endeavouring to cover the entire national economic 
life we have met with difficulties, disappointment and 
delay. And for our part we have been unwilling to 
subordinate the quality of the publication to the rigorous 
requirements of the time table. The reader will judge 
for himself to what extent the various sections ha\c 
been expanded in scope and enriched in detail. The 
experiences of the past three years have been fruitful 
in inducing the confidence that henceforward, the Year- 
Book will be brought out within three months of the 
close of the financial year. 

P. R. Srinivas, 

Editor. 

C. S. Rangaswami, 

Mg. Editor. 
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When the economic history of this de- 
;ade comes to be written 1934-35 will, by 
all tokens, be found to possess a unique 
importance. For while it is yet too early 
to say that the year marked the beginning 
of a revival, it is certain that it has seen 
the world settle down to the vast changes 
which, in part brought about, and in part, 
followed, the unprecedented depression. 
It is well-known that economists and 
businessmen have outlived the first flush 
of enthusiasm about the revival of trade, 
of which the first signs were visible in the 
Autumn of 1932. They are now persuaded 
that though there has been a perceptible 
improvement in world trade and economy, 
it is futile to hope that the world will auto- 
matically go forward unchecked to the 
heights of prosperity which in 1920 
were considered the norm. They have 
veered round to the vi(»w that international 
trade has come to be mon* or h'ss stabi- 
lised at a new low level and that the scone 
o1 its expansion is extremelv limited bv 
the new orientation of economic noliev in 
almost everv' country of the world. This 
is. however, not to be mistaken for an un- 
mitigated pessimism about tb«’ prosi^ects of 
world economy. It is by no means im- 
possible that what the nations lose in 
fonngn trade might be made un by the 
stimulation of productive and distributive 
aelivitv within the borders of each nation. 
It follows, therefore, that tlu' recovery 
from the depression is to be and, for the 
matter of that, will be, sought along lines 
unfamiliar to the regime of free inter- 
national trade. 

The significance of this to an interpreta- 
hon of the events and eyporienees of 
"^^33-34 should not be diffiriilt to see. 
Fiovemments and businessmen have to ac- 
cept some of the consentionci's of the 
depression as of a permanent nature and 
to seek for compensation for such adverse 
trends, rather than wait for their dis- 
appearance or work for their obliteration. 


In other words, some at least of the 
features of the depression years have come 
to stay. This is true, both of trade and 
economy and of the national finances. 
The former have expanded within limits 
imposed by the new economic policies of 
the nations, the latter has seen a relaxa- 
tion in the stern outlook of affairs which 
characteri.se(l the dark days of 1931-32. 
The history of the Indian Government 
finances during these years is by no means 
the history of the smooth success of well- 
planned measures of financial reform. 
The country still groans under the stagger- 
ing burden of the new imposition of the 
Emergency Budget. In fact, more duties 
have been added. There is yet no sign 
of case in thi* financial position either for 
the country' at large or for the Govern- 
ment. Bui there has been enough in our 
past experience to show that our difficul- 
ties are cif a purely transient nature. 
While it is perfertlv valid to criticise the 
Go\'ernment for ov(*rlooking many measures 
of economy which they could and should 
carry out. it must, at the same time, be 
recogni'^ed that the Fiscal system has to 
be refashioned with reference to a new era 
rather on fhr^ model of the pre-depression 
period. 

Generally speaking, the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments in India have left 
behind the period of heavy revenue defi- 
cits; and in .some ca.so like Madras and the 
Central Government there have been some 
surpluses, too. While opinion may v^ry 
as to the significance of these surpluses, 
there can he no question that in spite of 
the 'many disappointments that attended 
the working of the Emergenev Budget, 
the additional taxes have brought about a 
rough budgetnrv balance. In the case of 
the major Provinces of Bengal. Bombay 
and Madras. Bengal has alone been noted 
for its chronic deficit. The revised esti- 
mate for and the Budget Esti- 

mates for T014-3*) alike discb>:^- .n deficit 
of about Rs. 2 crores; and the Bengal 
Government have turned the apparent 
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hopelessness of this position into a source 
of strength by impressing upon the Govern 
ment the imperative necessity of a large 
contribution sufficient to cover the threat- 
ened deficit. As for Bombay, when the 
estimates were first presented to the Legis- 
lative Council the Finance Member was 
in a position to state that the apparently 
hopeless task of balancing the budget had 
been nearly accomplished and that Bombay 
was then in a position to claim that she 
had a sound financial position. Unfortun- 
ately, however, before the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council could com])lete its discus- 
sion of the Budget, the Government and 
the public of tlie Presidency suddenly be- 
came aware of serious threats to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the jirovince. Tt was 
found that the threat of diversion of trade 
from Bombay to the Ports of Kathiawar 
had assumed ('normous pn)portions and 
that on the top of it all there was the 
possibility of the utter extinction of 
Bombay’s export trade in cotton on ac- 
count of the heavy railway, port and 
handling charges which outgoing cotton 
had to pay, if it was to seek its outlet 
through the y)ort of Bombay. While the 
former raised (|U(*stI »ns beyond the con- 
trol of the local GovcTiimc'iit, the latter 
lent itself to immediate action; and for 
once the gravity of the problem forced the 
Government, the railways, 1h(^ Municipal 
Coq)oration and the Port 1 'rust to act in 
concert with a view to n duce the burden 
on Bombay’s e.xi^ort trade and cotton. 
Bombay is still agitating over the Govern- 
ment of India taking necessary action for 
removing the handicap on Bombay in its 
competition with the port of Kathiawar for 
the import trade into India. Tt might, 
perhaps, be mentioned here that the 
Native States of Kathiawar gained their 
advantage over Bombay from the fact that 
the port charges there are lower than in 
Bombay. It has been contended on be- 
half of Bombay that the Native States are 
in a position to levy uneconomic rates, as 
some of them are entitled under their 
treaties with the Central Government to 
keep the import duties themselves, even 
if the imported articles should represent 
more than the quantities consumed with- 
in their borders. As this involves the revi- 
sion of treaties of long standing, the 
Government cannot act. Tt is too much to 
believe that with this continued diversion 
of trade to the ports of the Native States, 
Bombay can expect to have its budget 
balanced during the coming year. But 
considering that there is a fair degree 


of improvement in business conditions, 
Bombay may not have to fear serious 
financial difficulties. 

In Madras the financial position is well 
in hand; and the revenue and reserve 
funds have been maintained practically in- 
tact as it was at the end of last year. But 
the Province has paid a heavy price for 
this balance in the Provincial budget. 
The agrarian suffering is at its worst in the 
Southern Presidency — rice has not yet 
participated to any extent in the general 
revival. Prices arc at the same dead 
level; and naturally the demand for pay- 
ment of land revenue has gathered strength 
during these months. The Government 
have at last been obliged to. confirm the 
temporary remissions of land revenue 
effected in Ihc past and to effect a reduc- 
lion of 12J per cent, for the land revenue 
of the current fasli. As for the other Pro- 
vinces, if is well known that Bihar and 
Orissa sufficed the devastations of the 
earthquake immediately after the budget 
estimates wcto prepared by the Govern- 
ment. In the Punjab, the difficulties of 
wheat are S(‘Cond only to those of rice in 
the South. 

Tt will be .seen from a cursory survey 
of the Provincial Biulgt^t that such im- 
provement as has been effected in the 
financial position of the Provinces has 
been at tlie cost of high human suffering 
and that in the Outre the very claim of 
Government to having balanced the budget 
is open to doubt and question. 

Whatever may be said of the financial 
administration of Sir George Schuster 
which has come to an end with tlie year 
under review, it must be conceded that 
during his regime he never lost an oppor- 
tunity of emphasising the importance of 
relating the budgetary ])lans of the (Govern- 
ment to the conditions of the national 
economy. And in February last, parti- 
cularly, he utilised the occasion of the 
Budget Speech not only to review the 
whole administration but also to examine 
the economic conditions in the country and 
to outline the policy which the Government 
would be ready to follow. In such a 
survey he naturally claimed that the plans 
as laid out in the Emergency Budget of 
September, 1931, had worked fairly 
smoothly except for a few unavoidable 
di.sappointments of a minor kind ; that by 
sticking to the orthodox and sound princi- 
ples of finance the Government of India 
had gained control over its problems and 
discharged its essential duties ; and that 
the achievement of soundness in the 
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financial position enables the revision of 
the general position and the adoption of 
policies suited to the altered conditions. 
It is well known that Sir George Schuster 
had been insisting for a long time that the 
progress, which India had made in the 
pursuit of a policy of discriminating pro- 
tection, involves the necessity of finding 
other alternative sources of revenue which 
the Government had foregone for the sake 
of indigenous industry. 

The practical effect of this recognition is 
the imposition of an excise duty upon the 
production of sugar in India. As is well 
known the Budget for 1934-35 also includes 
the levy of an excise duty on matches but 
it is, however, on a diffident tooting, inas- 
much as it is, in elfcet, an nd hoc levy for 
the special purpose of giving relief to Bengal 
for her chronic impecuniosity and to 
J3ihar and Orissa for her losses .she has 
sustained as a result of the earthquake, 
liut whatever the causes may be, it is 
significant that by the time Sir George 
handed over charge to his successor, he 
had completely exhausted all the sources 
of revenue available in this country and 
he had also established, for all practical 
purposes, the principle of levying an excise 
on internal production with a view to 
making good for the (iovernment the 
revenue lost through the reduction, or the 
more or less total disappearance, of im- 
ports from abroad. To the extent that the 
Government of India shall no longer be 
harking back to the days of sumptuous 
revenue from Customs, the change marks 
the advent of realism in our financial 
affairs. 

We may now proceed to a detailed dis- 
cussion of the actuals for 1932-33, revised 
estimates for 1933-34, and the budget 
estimates for 1934-35. The final accounts 
for the la.st year show, after providing 
Rs. 6.84 crorcs for reduction of debt, a 
surplus of Rs. 1. 55 crorcs. 1932-33 was 
covered by the Emergency Budget which 
was announced in September, 1931 ; and 
the latter provided for a two-year period 
as a single unit, the years in question being 
193T-32 and 1932-33. It is, therefore, 
necessary to study the actuals for 1932-33 
in conjunction with the actuals for 1931-32 
and in relation to the forecasts in the 
emergency plan of 1931. The final accounts 
for 1931-32 showed a deficit of Rs. 4.86 
crores without providing for any contribu- 
tion towards reduction or avoidance of debt; 
the corresponding figure in the actuals of 
1932-33 is Rs. 8.39 crores. Sir George, 
therefore, claims that “the net result is 


that, over the two years combined, we 
not only paid our way so far as budgetary 
income and expenditure is concerned, bi.\t 
in addition provided a sum of Rs. 3.53 
crorcs for reduction of debt.“ 

What were the forecasts made by the 
Finance Member in September, 1931? He 
then anticipated, after allowing for the 
normal provision for reduction of debt, a 
deficit of Rs. 10.17 crores for 1931-32 to be 
followed by a surplus of Rs. 5.23 crores 
for 1932-33 ; the net amount available for 
the reduction of debt in the two years, after 
allowing for the deficiency on the combined 
results, was estimated to be Rs. 9.11 crores. 
It will thus be seen that compared to the 
anticipations in the emergency plan, the 
actuals for the two years covered in that 
plan show a worsening of Rs. 5J crores. 
In his speech last year. Sir (ieorge anti- 
cipafiid that the net amount available for 
the reduction of debt on the basis of the 
revised figures for IQ32-33 would be 
Rs. 4. 15 crorcs. As against the original 
antici])ation of Rs. 9.11 crores as the sum 
available for the reduction of debt, and as 
against the revised figure of Rs. 4.15 crores, 
the actuals yielded only Rs. 3.53 crorcs for 
this purpose. This is surely not an 
achievement wluih could evoke any great 
enthusiasm. 

The Finance Member is at great pains to 
show that it is neither reasonable nor even 
advantageous to make an attempt to raise 
lax revenue sufficiently to m(?et the original 
provision. He gives an elaborate review 
of the position as regards the public debt, 
credit and currency reserves and his object 
is to underline his conclusion that the 
linancial position of the Govcjrnment has 
been so strengthened that it is not nccessiiry 
to strain the tax revenue in order to meet 
the jirovisinn for the nuliiction or avoid- 
ance of debt at the full level fixed by the 
convention of 1924. Having decided on- 
this change, Sir George has no difficulty 
in staling the next stage in this facile 
process ; and the next stage is that the 
cliangc should have retrospective effect, 
that is, it will also be applicable to 1933-34. 

In spite of the elaborate pleading and 
despite the rosy picture of Government 
finances which Sir George has painted and 
with a good part of which we are also in 
agreement, we cannot but think that this 
summary alteration of the 1924 convention 
is nothing more and ncithing less than a 
“raid on the sinking fund.“ 

After providing Rs. 3 crores for debt 
reduction, the revised estimates for 1933-34 
show a surplus of Rs. 1.29 crorcs. The 
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Finance Member proposes to set aside this 
sum as a special fund to cover relief 
measures in respect of earthquake damage. 

We may now turn to the budget estimates 
of 1934-35. J:iasing his assumptions on the 
net figures of revenue and expenditure, 
Sir George expects that the budgetry posi- 
tion would be Rs. 2.80 crores worse than 
that revealed in the revised estimate of 
1933-34. It has already been pointed out 
that the revised figures for 1933-34 arc 
expected to show a surplus ot Rs. 1.29 
crores. Sir George has had, therefore, to 
find means of improving the position to 
the extent of Rs. 1.53 crores if he was to 
provide an even balance for 1934-35. 

At this stage, we must refer to the new 
taxation proposals. 

(1) Sir George proposes an excise duty 
of Re. 1-5-0 per cwt. on factory-produce 
sugar in India. 'Fliis is expected to yield 
Rs. 1.47 crores, of which Rs. 7 lakhs is to 
be placed at the disposal of the sugar- 
producing provinces for assisting the 
organisation and operation of co-operative 
societies among the canc-growers so as to 
help them in securing fair prices, or for 
other piiq^oses directed to the. same v.nd, 

(2) There is to be a slight increase in ihv. 
duly on raw tobacco and a reduction in 
the duty on cigarettes. 'Pho Finance 
Member calculates that the combined 
effect of these two alterations woukl be to 
increase by about Rs. 30 lakhs the very 
reduced revenue which must otherwise be 
anticipated. 

(3) Import duty on silver is to be 
reduced from 7J as. per ounce to 5 as. per 
ounce. This is to result in an increase of 
Rs. 5 lakhs in the estimates. 

(4) The export duty on hides, which 
now stands at 5 per cent., is to be abolish- 
ed, while the export duty on skins will 
continue. The loss of revenue on this 
account would be Rs. 5 lakhs. 

(5) The postage on post-cards is to 
continue at the present level of nine pies. 
The initial weight of inland letters is to be 
reduced to J tola and the charge is to be 
one anna. For heavier letters, the charges 
will continue to be i\ as. for letters not 
exceeding 2J tolas, with additional i-J as. 
for successive weights of 2i tolas or frac- 
tions. As regards ordinary telegrams, it is 
proposed to impose a minimum charge for 
a telegram of 8 words, for nine annas while 
that for an express telegram of the same 
length will be Re. 1-2-0. For additional 
words, the present charges will be applic- 
able. The re-organisation of the rates will 


mean a loss of Rs. 27.34 lakhs which is to 
be made up by a raid on the Depreciation 
Fund of this department. These proposals, 
namely. Sugar Excise net revenue Rs. 1,40 
lakhs. Tobacco duties Rs. 30 lakhs. Silver 
Rs. 4 lakhs, less the loss of Rs. 5 lakhs on 
the abolition of the export duty on raw 
hides, should produce a net improvement 
in revenue of Rs. 1,69 crores, which will 
cover the deficiency of Rs. 1,53 crores anc 
leave a small surplus of Rs. 16 lakhs. 

It will be seen from the above that the 
complexion of our financial affairs has 
been improved almost solely by the 
changes clfcctcd in regard to the provision 
for the Sinking Fund. The Railways, too, 
arc under a similar necessity of having to 
present the financial position in a better 
light only with the aid of a re-examination 
of the policy underlying the payments into, 
and the withdrawals from, the Deprecia- 
tion Fund. Before going into it, it would 
be well to have a brief resume of the 
results of the working of the Railways dur- 
ing this trying period. It is well known 
that up to 1929-30 the Indian Railways 
w(;re yielding a surplus. 1930-31 was the 
first deficit year in the post-Separation 
period. The five years ending March 31, 
3935, will present a total deficit of Rs. 37.7c 
crores. .1932-33 n'sultod in a realised defi 
cit of Rs. 10.23 crores. The revised csli- 
males for 1933-34 |>ut the deficit of the 
year at Rs. 7.78 crores and ihe Budget 
Estimates for 1934-35 showed a deficit of 
Rs. 5.30 crores. 

Wiiiie such results arc, indeed, dis- 
heartening, especially when set in contrast 
with the earlier years of the Separation 
TK-riod, the exact position of the Indian 
Railways can hardly be understood unless 
adecpiatc consideration is paid to the posi- 
tion of the Depreciation F'und. In the 
speech on the Railway Budget, both Sir 
Joseph Bhorc in the Assembly and Sir 
Guthrie Russell in the Council of State, 
were at great pains to emphasise the fact 
that an application of the normal criteria 
of sound business will show the Railways 
to be a good investment proposition,, and 
that even the heavy deficits of these years 
has left the position of the Railways essen- 
tially sound. For as Sir Joseph * Bhorc 
urged the Railways have been providing 
every year for a depreciation of Rs. 13 
crores during each of the deficit years and 
that the accruals in the Depreciation Fund 
have considerably exceeded the withdrawals 
from that Fund during these years. The 
position in this regard is best elucidated in 
the following paragraph from the Explana- 
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tory Memorandum attached to the Railway 
Budget:— 

“In addition, they have set apart 
from current revenues during all thesq 
years, including not only tlie first six 
fat years but also the next five lean 
years, an amount calculated to represent 
the depreciation on wasting assets dur- 
ing the year. The amount thus set 
apart has every year exceeded consider- 
ably the actual amount required to be 
withdrawn from the fund for that part 
of the cost of renewals and replacements 
carried out during the period which, 
under the rules of the fund, is debit- 
able to it. /flic total appropriations to 
the depreciation reserve fund in the 
eleven years beginning with 1924-25 
amount to Rs. 1,35 crores whereas the 
sums withdrawn are expected to amount 
to Rs. 95 crores. It is this balance of 
Rs. 39 crores which has enabled rail- 
ways to meet their deficits without 
outside borrowing.*' 

It is, indeed, no small achievoinent that 
during such a trying period a vast commer- 
cial enterprise like the Indian Railways 
should have been able to meet the inevitable 
heavy deficits from their own resources. 

• But there is something disquieting in the 
fact that in situations of this kind it will be 
possible for the authorities to brighten the 
situation by a claim to having made extra- 
vagant provisions for depreciation in the 
past. While extravagant provisions may 
well result in a welcome nest's egg, it is 
also a confession of a none too wise finan- 
cial policy in the past. That is, both in 
the Railways and the Central finances, the 
authorities had been taking more by way of 
taxes and freights than was necessary for 
the upkeep of the system. It seems as 
though the Government were anxious dur- 
ing the fat years to resist the demand for 
reduction of rates or popular expenditure 
with the plea of provision for Depreciation 
Fund and saving their faces during a 
depression period by urging that there were 
extra provisions in the Sinking or the 
Depreciation Funds. Whatever this might 
be, it is high time that an attempt should 
be mjide to determine scientifically the exact 
contributions necessary for the Depreciation 
Fund and to relieve trade of the unduly 
heavy burden which had been imposed on 
it during the past. 

We may now turn to make a short 
summary of the main results disclosed in the 


Railway Budget. Here it is important to 
note that owing to a change in the form of 
the estimates, a comparative study of the 
three years covering the budget speech has 
been rendered somewhat difficult. The 
change is in reference to the inclusion of 
receipts and expenditure of lines belonging 
to private companies or Indian States but 
worked by the Indian State Railway Sys- 
tems for a percentage of the gross earnings. 
The practice hitherto followed and the 
objections thereto arc thus explained by 
Sir Joseph; 

“The practice hitlierto followed 
was to deduct both the receipts and 
expenditure of these lines from the total 
receipts and expenditure of the system 
by which they were administered. This 
procedure, as pointed out by Sir Arthur 
Dickinson, is fundameiilaliy wrong in 
principle as the officials of a railway 
system are engaged in operating all the 
lines comprising tliat system, including 
these worked portions, and the .statistics 
and accounts should prope.rly be based 
on the total receipts and expenditure 
of the entire system." 

W^ithout taking note, for purposes of com- 
parison, the effect of the new method, the 
position is that the actuals for 1932-33 show 
gross traffic receipts at Rs. 8.1.43 crores and 
total expenditure (including Depreciation) 
at Rs. 62.85 crores; the revised estimates 
for 1933-34 show total receipts at Rs. 86.50 
croHis and total expenditure at Rs. 63.04 
crores; and the budget estimates for 1934-35 
anticipate total receipts at Rs. 91 j crores and 
total exi)enditure at Rs. 64J crores. The 
nett traffic receipts, thus, show a progressive 
increase from Rs. 2 tJ crores in 1932-33, 
which was the lowest since the separation 
of Railway finance from general finance, to 
over Rs. 28 crores in 1934-35. After sundry 
adjustments, the nett revenue is as follows: 
Rs. 22.68 crores in 1932-33, Rs. 24.62 crores 
1933-34 and Rs. 26.75 crores in 1934-35. 
While there has been a satisfactory expan- 
sion in revenue, the next item of importance 
on the expenditure side, which is “interest 
charges," has been on a slightly lower 
grade, due to the reduction of the borrow- 
ing rate for the Government of India. Inter- 
est charges accounted for Rs. 32.91 crores in 
the actuals of 1932-33, while revised esti- 
mates provide only for Rs. 332.40 crores for 
1933-34 and the budget estimate for 1934-35 
anticipated a further reduction to Rs. 32.05 
crores. 
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Expenditure — Government of Madras Since 1922-23 
{ In Thousands of Rupees ) 
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Expenditure — Co\ernineiit of 13 
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Revenue — Government of the United Provinces 
{In Thousands of Rupees) 
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Revenue in England with Exchange 




Expenditure — Government o£ Coorg 
( In Thousands of Rupees ) 
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Revenue and Expenditure the Central Government. 

The jolloulni* slatont’ui ^fives the rrx'oiiir and erpoidWarv of the ('cntrnl (Invcrrnncnt 
since The strrlinfi mnoanls are converted into rupees at the averaf^c of tjie 

dailp rates far telegraphic transfers in ('aleatia on l.ondon in each ffear. Thi. rate td 
coniu'Tsiun has been assuuied to be Is. tij^d, in and as usual Is. (UL in 

The figures niven liehnv are in fsahhs of Rupees 



(1) 

^(ir' “i 


(f) 

ci) 

(d) 



I'Lxpciulilure • 
e-\elading 
Iransfer lo 

Tr.nnsfcr 


Provision ft)r 



Revenue 

Re\eiiue 

to 


Ui'dnelion 

Final 

Yiv\r 

exe’iiiding 

Reserve Fund 

Kartlnpial.e 

1 Sal a nee of 

('.r Avoidance 

Surplus ( !-) 


Iransfi’T from 

and provision 

Fund and 

(IJ and (2) 

of Debt and 

Deiicit ( - ) 


Riiveniie 

foi Reduelion 

Special 

pluj (3) 

Transfers lo tn* 



Reserve i’lind 

or Avuid.inee 

Sub veil lions 


from Revenue 




of I)p!)t 

(o 


Reserve Fund 



• 

and items 
shown in (3) 

Proviiiei'S 




1921 22 

i, 1.5,21 

J,3S,.1.0 


-23,19 

■4,40 

-27,0.5 

1922-2;5 

1,21,11 

l,31,:'i.S 

... 

-- 10,47 

4,.55 

- 15,02 

1J)2;J-21- 

! ,;2J, 1 7 1 

1,27,10 . 

... 

! 4-9.01 i 

1 3,02 

4-2,3!) 

1921. 25 

1 ,:<s 9 1 ; 

1 ,2S.5S ! 


1 19,1-0 i 

; 3,78 

-1 .5,08 

192.5-213 

l,33..:3 ; 

1 .2ri,«‘5 


1 +8,28 ! 

! 4,97 

4 3,31 

]92(i-27 j 

i,;{i,7() ! 

1 ,23,77 


1 -1-7,93 i 

i (n) 7,93 


I927-2S 

1.25,01. : 

1.22,22 


4-2,82 i 

(b) 2,82 


l!)2«-29 1 

1,2S,24 1 

1 1 . 2 :},s.s ■ 


-1 1-,30 1 

1 (c) 4,08 

32 

1929-JlO 

l,:?2,vi9 

! 1 ,20,08 , 


-1-0,01 1 

i 0,74 

4-27 

19;i() :ii. 

1.21., 00 

1 1,30,94 


5,14 

0,1 !• 

- 11, .58 

19»1-:J2 

1,21,01. 

i 1.20,50 

... 

4,80 

0,89 

-11,7.5 

1932-33 

1,20,10 

.1,1.8,01 


-t 8,39 

0,84 

-M,.5.5 

1933-34 

1,19,31 

1,1.5,02 

1,29 

1 3,00 

3,00 


(Revised) 
1034 3.5 
(Hudgel) 

1,20, t3 

1,15,10 

2,14 

4-3,19 

3,00 

4-19 


(a} Afler atl(lin;r transferred to Ileveniie Jle.serve Fund. 

(/)) After deduetiii" 2,22 transferred from Kcvciuic Reserve Fund, 
(c) Afler deducting 74 transferred from Revenue Reserve Fund. 


Total Revenue and Expenditure charged to Revenue ot the various Provincial Governments since 1922-23 

(In Thousands of Rupees) 

Accounts, 19:2‘J-23 Accounts, 1923-24. Accounts, 1924-25 Accounts, 1925-2G Accounts, 1926-27 Accounts, 1927-2S 
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2. The statement below gives a comparison of the allotments made for open lines 
and lines under construction during the same period {viz-, 1982-88 to 1984-85) under 
Commercial and Strategic lines separately ; — 


Commercial 

Open line (including rolling stock) 


Total open lines 


Lines under construction 


Total Commercial 


SCratcfic. 

Open line (including rolling stock) 


Lines under construction - Capital 


Total Strategic 


Total Commercial and Strategic Lines 


(Figures in Thousands of Rupees.) 



Accounts, 

1932-88 

Revised 

Estimate 

1988-84 

Budget 

Estimate 

1984-85 

(Capital 

-23,58 

1,50 

4,68,85 

(Dep. Fund 

ft, 7/, 48 

5,86,00 

8,48,65 

(Capital 

-28,58 

1,50 

4,68,85 

fDep. Fund 

6J14S 

5,86,00 

8,J^8,6S 

^Capital 

57,04 

25,00 

11,00 


Capital 

Dcp. Fund 

38,40 

6,71,48 

26,50 

5M,00 

4,74,85 

8,43,65 

Total ... 

6,44,89 

6,12,50 

13,18,50 

^Capital 

-22,81 

-1,50 

-6,85 

'Dop. Fund ... 

2S,28 

Jhoo 

23,35 

22 

Capital 

-22,50 

-1,50 

-6,85 

Dep. Fund 

23,28 

U.00 

23,35 

[Capital 

10,87 

25,00 

4,68,00 

^Dcp. Fund 

6, 3*, 71 

6M,00 

8,67,00 

Total 

6,45,58 

6,25,00 

18.85,00 
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Capital Expenditure on State-owned Railways 


(Figures in Thousands of Rupees) 


Railways 

Accounts 

1932-88 

To end of 
1932-83 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1933>84 

Budget 

Estimate 

1934-85 

To end of 
1934-85 

Open Lines 






Slate Railways nanafcd by the State— 






Burma 

-5,08 

31 ,81., 31 

12,00 

10,40 

32,06, 71 

Eastern Bengal 

10, 68 

48,54,00 

-23,00 

31,69 

48,62,60 

East Indian ... 

30,38 

1,31>,72,63 

-29,00 

98,37 

1,37,42,00 

Great Indian Peninsula 

-71,81. 

1,22,52,40 

-64,00 

21,20 

1,22,09,60 

North Western 

-43,90 

1,07,12,47 

14,00 

16,24 

1,07,42,71 

Strategic Lines 

-22,76 

33,74,37 

-1,50 

-6,85 

33,66,02 

Miscellaneous 

-60 

2,48,67 

... 


2,43,67 

Abandoned projects 


32,26 



32,26 

State Railway CoUieries 

-8 

1,00,09 

■1,50 

- 5 

98,5 1 

Total State Railways managed 
by State 

1,03,20 

4,84,26,20 

-93,00 

1,71,00 

4,85,04.20 

State Railways nanafcd by Compaoies or 
Indian States— 






Assam-Bcngal 

6,32 

21,14,36 

5,20 

10,62 

21,30,18 

Bengal Nagpur 

14,05 

72,12,66 

13,00 

45,87 

72,71,53 

Bengal and North-Western (’Tirhut) 

-1,23 

9,67,21 

4,00 

4,51 

9,75,72 

Bezwada Extension 

24 

17,94 

5 

7 

18,06 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

14,81 

75,78,60 

12,00 

48,96 

76,39,56 

Dhonn Kurnoo 

17 

26,87 

50 

45 

27,82 

Jodhpur 

1,75 

8(>,07 

75 

2,18 

89,00 

Madras and Southern Mahratla 

5,74 

52,94,77 

18.00 

46,34 

53,.59,11 

Rohilkund and Kumaon (Lucknow 
Bareilly) 

33 

2,45,70 

77 

2,16 

2,48,63 

South Indian 

19,05 

86,87,00 

28,00 

53,10 

37,68,10 

Total State Railways managed by 
Companies or Indian States 

61,23 

2,72,31,18 

82,27 

2,14,26 

2,75,27,71 

Total Open l^ines 

-41,97 

7,86,57,38 

10,73 

3,85,26 

7,60,31.91 
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CURRENCY AND MONETARY SECTION : 


X 


i INDIAN FINANCE IN 1933-34 * 

i I 

x'^:^x:=^ X : :JX:^;T:x = xs:K“nx;^x:^x 


While in 1932-33 the course of internation- 
al financi? was cli'termined \iiv^v]y by the 
currency arul exchange policy of Great 
Britain with her freedom from the embar- 
rassments and restrictions of the gold stand- 
ard, the principal factor in 1933-34 is the 
extraordinary situation tliat obtainecl in the 
United States and the policies adopted by 
Mr. Roosevelt. It will be remembered that 
1932-33 closed with a restoration of sona* 
sort of order in American finance and bank- 
ing. At th(' beginning of the year under 
review Mr. Roosevelt had b(‘i‘n in olTice for 
loss than a month and all that he was able 
to do during that period was thi‘ iritrodiie- 
lion of vigorous mirasires for ('nabling banks 
to re-open and daily business to be resumed. 
It was not till the new financial year that 
Mr. Roose^•elt could actively tak(' up the 
many probk'ins that, he kmwv from a long 
time ahead, h(? would have to face. lie 
did not take long tf) di'cidt* that nothing 
could be doiK* to stinuilati' a rei'overy with 
the dollar on its old gold value and that 
devaluation was the beginning of any scheme 
of economic reform in the Slates. On April 
19 he annoimccd the abandonment of ^he 
gold standard, though at that time the re- 
presentatives of France and (ireat Firitain, 
whom he had invited for a Conference on 
the question of war debts and w^orld 
economy, wcto on the higli seas on their way 
to America. Though .Mr. Roosevelt had 
acted promptly in this matter and without 
waiting for a reference to the principal 
nations of the world, he was at this time a 
believer in the possibility of convening a 
World Economic C'onfennce and securing 
through its agency the many measures of 
reform capable of leading the world out of 
the depression and leading it on to heights 
of prosperity. The European representa- 
tives too readily i)ut up with th(i slight im- 
plied in Mr. Roosevelt’s percipitate action 
in regard to the gold standard ; and little 
difficulty was experienced in bringing al)out 
the general agreement about convening a 
World Economic Conference. 

It is well-known that the general back- 
ground of international finance during 1933- 


\ j is provided by the protracted futilities of 
tin* World li^conomic Conference and the 
d I rill; ' experiments in currency and ex- 
cliangc ])()licies which Mr. Roosevelt adopted 
practically throughout the year under re- 
view. ft is hardly necessary in this conh^xl 
to go into details of the hisloiy of the ('on- 
ference or the x arious measures adopted by 
i\lr. ]^()0:-;evelt. Suffice it lu're that during 
th(* tirui‘ the W’orld ICcoiiornic Conference 
was meeting oni* di:uii>jioinlmeni after an 
olhiT the principal gokl currencies were 
subject to the gravest trials and tribulations 
and that llu* failure of the C'onference 
)>n night on a feeling amongst the* Govern- 
of the world, perhaps more by intui- 
tion than l)y reasfiniiig. tliat a nroseiy’ is to 
be sought by eo ordin uion of national econo- 
mic policies tt-aii by attempts at thc'ir aban- 
donment. Likewisi*, (he world learnt to 
take Mr. Rooseviii’.s moiU‘1ary experiments 
in the p’*o]),r sjiirit. Mr. RooseveH's 
misi.sures were directed towards the ultimate 
revaliialioii of the dollar in terms of gokl 
wiliioiit fiivjudice to the iiitacsls of the 
/Xnierican eronomie system, for it should 
!)e i\membiT(Hl that a too abrupt or a too 
higli valuation of the dollar would have the 
elfecl of retarding the recovery of AmiTican 
j^rices. Mr. Roosevelt therefore proceeded 
warily and sh']) by sli‘p. It was first a case 
of attempting to raise prices through a cle- 
])n.‘ciah»d dollar and tin? thn'at of inflation, 
'j'hen Mr. Roosevelt attempted the next step 
of buying American-milled gold at prices to 
be declared from day to day by the Recons- 
truction Idnance Corporation. A furllier 
developTn(?nt in this was the system of th(‘ 
purchases of gold both in America and 
abroad and, these steps led ultimately to 
the revaluation of the dollar at the level of 
59.06 cents on January 31. 

Before effecting this revaluation, Mr. 
Roosevelt gave statutory r(?cognition to the 
principle of the national ownership of mon(‘- 
tary gold. Its immediate purpose was to 
enable the Treasury to take the credit for 
the enhanced dollar value of the gold stocks 
of the Federal Reserve System. But it should 
be easy to see that there is far more than 
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the mere imi)ecuriious opportunism in this 
measure. The revaluation of the dollar did 
not bring about any steadiness in inter- 
national finance ; for at the time it was 
effected the state of the principal exchanges 
left a premium on gold in America which 
could not be immediately wip(‘d out by the 
necessary gold shipments across the Atlan- 
tic. 

It is in such a background that the main 
evcaits of 1933-34 have to b(.' s( 1 and 
studied. It inevitably means a period of 
large-scale llucluatious in the prin('ipal ex- 
changes, and danger to the principal gold 
currencies. 

The history of the jn’incipal international 
exchanges may be adequately indicated, if 
it is pointed out that the year may be 
roughly divided into four jn riods, the* first, 
in which the lU'termiuiiig lachir was ihe loss 
of coiilklLiice in Anierican banking v !ll« ihe 
consecjiienl High! from the; dollar, the 
si'CoikI, markefl by tiie instability of the gold 
currencies as a ri'.sulL of the breakdown of 
the Stabilisation Agivimitnt and tlu; general 
fiounde: in;.-; o! the Workl ICcoiiomic Conlcr- 
enee, llu' tliird, in which Fi\sidei:l Koose- 
\'elt carried out his luoiu'tary esp ri’M» ills 
with a rapidly de[>reciatiiig ilollar and die 
fourth being Ihe two iiioiilhs following the 
re valuation of the doll.ir. 'J'al ing the 
American policy first, it may be said tliat 
PresidcTit Ko(»;-evei' was at first conUiit to 
watch the effects of tlu* mere proinist; of 
inflation and the fall in the dollar on share 
and coinmodily prices. When later it was 
rc:ili.st*d that a hnv exchange by its'*lf would 
uni sufiiee to sustain prices and lhai, cvi a 
ii the niarkels were to take the eue ironi if, 
speculation is bound to be o\(nlone with 
the consequent colkqjse in prices, h<‘ decid ’d 
fo bring about a depreciation in the gold 
value of the dollar by carrying out a new 
policy spr’calically in relation to g(dd. 

Mr. Koosicvn.i 's (iuf.n ri'r.AiusK INu.icv. 

The beginning was marked by the Irny-iig 
of gold above the Imdcral Reserve Hank’s 
purchase price. At first, it is strange tliat 
Mr. Roosevelt should have tlioiiglit at any 
lime that the price, at winch tlio Ainericaii 
Government w'ere prepared to bn\' gold, 
mined m America, would have any cITcct 
nil ihe international value of gold or on the 
general level of prices abroad. Rut such a 
belief was enti;rtained ; and as soon as tlu' 
disillusionment came, the President decided 
that an active policy of gold purchases both 
Jit homo and abroad w'as necessary. The 
policy was announced in the usual dramatic 
manner by Mr. Roosevelt ; and the Re- 


construction Finance Corporation was 
empowered to carry out such jiurchascs on 
the basis of prices to be declared from day- 
to-day. U was reported on the 25th of 
October that the first purchase was made at 
31.36 dollars per fine; ounce as against the 
Federal Reserve Iknik’s statutory buying 
price of gold of 20.67 dollars per fine ounce. 
After that tlie price was raised progressively, 
with a little halt now and again, until at 
the end of 1933 it reaclud 34.06 dollars. 
Oil January 31, came llii- ri’valuation of the 
dollar at 5<).oo per ci nt. of its former gold 
value. 

Movr,.Mi!.N'T oi- ini: Kx( iiaxgps. 

Tlies(‘ sensational turns were naturally 
rellected ui\ the foreign exchange market and 
the Sterling Dollar rale was found to mov(; 
within a wide r.inge. (^n April 20th there 
was a movemeni of 23 cenrs from 3.70 to 
3.()3 on the 28th July, also 23 cents from 
4.32 to 4.35. anti oil 27th November 21 cents 
from to 5.25jl. During the first 3 

months of 1033 the dollar exciiange moved 
only witliin narrow' limits, the highest and 
lowest being ^,.48 and .’>.321; resyiectively, 
bill during the next three luonlhs, namely 
.\pril- June, the excliMv^r uyived between 
3.40;!; and 4..|i.l. From July to September 
tli(‘ rale ranged from 4.2;^ to 1.87} and from 
Ocluber to Di cember from .1.40 to 5.53. On 
July i()lii the In'itisli C,(»v(rnmenl issued an 
filler to convert the 52 ;, 0,000, 000 United 
Kiiie,Joni 5?, ]x r cent, dollar bonds into ster- 
ling : this caused a temporary setback in the 
upward ino'. rn''‘nt ol iIk' ( xchangj\ 

flic gnld eX', hmige.- 1. Tv'e :.lsv) had import- 
ant nH'\ unen:.- ilmii' ih * ir in terms of 
sterling, budgetary diiiicuitie-; in l^'rance 
Lau-^ed a weakness in francs al tlie beginning 
ot ihe \ca.r and sliijunents '4 gold w<Te made 
to New \'ork. The exchange ro.se to 88* 
in London on the 5lh hVlui-ary, H)]] but 
purchases of francs fia accinuii of the Fx- 
cliange Fipialisation I'lind sieadie;! Ihe rate 
and, the exchange rallied to 8() 5, if) later in 
the inonlli. During t-vc l^'C.kiug holiday in 
the U. S. A. francs wer on oi'fer and tlie rate 
touched 8<i 011 March 7C11, hut the ojn ration 
of the Fund made the rale impro\i; to 
86 II ' t 6 on the T3tli .March. Another break 
occurred in April whin the ik S. A., definite- 
ly abandoned the gol^.! 4 andard and llu* rati; 
touched ()0, but by the ist May the exchange 
was down again and touched 83 o .'t6. The 
ikdgian exchange was free during 1933 from 
the onslaughts of speculators to w’hich it was 
subjected in 1932. it bc’ing recognised that 
the belga was firmly attached to the French 
franc, w’liich tliicluatcd in Brussels between 
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28.04J and 28.26J. As referred to earlier, 
fears were expressed during the year that 
Holland might be forced off the gold stand- 
ard, as large amounts of gold were with- 
drawn from that country, the gold holding 
of the Bank of Netherlands being reduced to 
FIs. 736 millions on the loth July, from FIs. 
1,032 millions at the end of December, 1932. 
Since July, however, the position has con- 
siderably improved and gold has been re- 
turning to the country. 

The year 1934 has not been free from its 
share of the devaluation of currencies. Both 
Czechoslovakia and Austria joined the 
deserters from gold, the former almost solely 
with a view to help her industries to export 
more? to the foreign markets. 

All these troubles and travails of inter- 
national finance means not a little of com- 
plexity in the British exchange policy, the 
main qutistion being whether, in the event of 
America further depressing the dollar, Croat 
Britain would follow suit. It must be said 
that British exchange policy was carried out 
with consummate tact ; and the usual prac- 
tical instinct of the Britisher enabled the 
authorities to carry out their duties to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. At various 
stages, particularly, after the initiation of 
President's Roosevelt’s policy of gold pur- 
chase, there were frequent rumours of an 
exchange agreement having been arrived at 
among the three important nations. It was 
not till the final revaluation of the dollar at 
59.06 cents on January 31 that there was 
any abatement in such sp(?culation, but even 
then such speculation was not altogether put 
an end to, as the Act of Congrc.ss only set the 
upper limit of revaluation at 60 per cent, 
and the Thomas Amendment still leaves 
President Roosevelt free to lower the dollar 
value up to 50 cents. It is gtJiierally Ixjlieved 
that the scope of devaluation is now almost 
the only weapf)ii in the armoury of the Pre- 
.sident and that, therefore, he will not 
deprive himself of it except for substantial 
advantages in his bargain with foreign coun- 
tries. Though the important exchange 
problem still remains to be settled, it must 
1)0 stated that 1933-34 closed in a better 
atmosphere than that in which it began. 

]u)reign trade was better during the year 
under review than in 1932-33, though 
imjx)rts and exports taken together show a 
fall from the figures of the previous year. It 
is a matter for gratification that the export 
trade showed a marked expansion during 
this year, though such expansion was accom- 
panied by a fall in imports. Exports of 
Indian merchandise during the year under 
review was Rs. 146.31 crores against 


Rs. 132.43 crores in 1932-33. Re-exports 
had their share of the improvement and 
amounted to Rs. 3.42 crores against Rs. 3.22 
erdres the year before. P'or various reasons 
the import trade shrank from Rs. 132.27 
crores to Rs. 115.02 crores. There were 
many causes operating towards this end. It 
must be remembered at first that throughout 
the years of the depression the import trade 
into India had not contracted to the same 
extent as exports ; and the significance of 
Ihc shrinkage during the year under review 
should not therefore be exaggerated. 
Secondly, the year 1933-34 was a year in 
which the full effects of the protectionist 
policy were felt. Not only was the import of 
sugar reduced, but there was also an abate- 
ment of the inrush of Japanese cotton goods 
into India. 

The improvement of about Rs. 25 J crores 
in the visible balance of trade has thus been 
due to an expansion in our exports and 
a decline of about Rs. t8 crones in our im- 
ports from abroad. The balance of trade 
in merchandise, thenjfore, rose from Rs. 3 
lakhs in 1932-33 to Rs. 33.26 crores which 
is a little over one-third of the average of the 
post-War decade. As for transactions in 
treasure, the year showed a fall of Rs. 8| 
crores in India’s exports of gold and a 
decline of nearly Rs. J crores in the imports 
of silver. As the total at the end of this 
section shows. th(? remittances by Govern- 
ment increased from Rs. 48.18 crores to 
Rs. 59.97 crores. It is well-known that the 
rupee exchange was so well maintained 
throughout the year, that there was at no 
time the necessity of selling sterling at tht‘ 
lower gold i)oiiit. The net balance of remit- 
tances of funds came to Rs. 60.44 crores ; 
and taken together with the total visible 
balance of trade of Rs. 91.94 crores, the total 
visible balance of accounts during the year 
was in favour of India to the extent of 
Rs. 30.05 crores, which marks an increa.se 
of 84 per cent, over the previous year. If 
account is also taken of the Rs. 97 lakhs of 
net payments in India of British postal 
orders and of foreign money orders of about 
Rs. ri lakhs, as also Government transfers 
on account of Iraq and Mauritius amounting 
to Rs. 86 lakhs, the net balance may be put 
at Rs. 29.08 lakhs. 

It need hardly be added that these figures 
are compiled only from such statistics as are 
available and that they are no measure of 
the balance of payments between India and 
foreign countries. For in such a balancing, 
other forms of invisible imports and exports 
would have to figure, and such invisible im- 
ports and exports have been difficult to 
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compile even in the more advanced nations 
of the West. But the statistics provided in 
this section afford a reliable guidance to the 
understanding of the position of the rupee 
during the year under review. 

It has been already mentioned that the 
exports of gold to India during 1933-34 show 
a decline of about Rs. 8 ^ crores from the 
exports of the previous year. This should 
need no lengthy explanation, especially for 
those who have been feeling that the stream 
of gold exports from India must run dry 
before long. In such a view what should 
be surprising is that gold exports have con- 
tinued in such measure rather than that they 
have shown any decline. Apart from this, 
it must be remembered that the metal ex- 
ported during 1932-33 came from sources 
ready to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered by the higher prices ruling abroad. 
Though during the year under review the 
sterling price often showed sensational 
increases, Indian gold did not move forward 
in the same volume to take advantage of 
such enterprise except at the time of the 
revaluation of the dollar. Presumably, 
greater difficulty is being experienced in 
securing gold from upcountry areas. 

It is necessary to point out that 
throughout 1933-34 the London price of gold 
was fixed in relation to the sterling-franc 
rate, and with little or no reference to the 
stcrling-dollar rale. For it will be remem- 
bered that for all practical purposes America 
abandoned the gold standard in February 
1933 and a formal return thereto was not 
accomplished till the end of January 1934. 
Even after such return practical difficulties 
supervened in the way of an organic relation 
being restored between the statutory rate in 
America and the price of gold in London, so 
that during the whole of the period under 
review the London price of gold was fixed in 
relation to the sterling-franc rate and it was 
only in May 1934 that for the first time after 
February 1933 the London price was fixed 
with reference to the sterling-dollar rate. 
Even in the period before January 31, 1934, 
it is important to note that the price of gold, 
though it necessarily had a relation to the 
sterling-franc rate, was not altogether deter- 
mined by it. For throughout this period the 
sterling ^rice of gold left an appreciable 
premium over the price justified by the 
franc exchange. This was due to the anxiety 
of foreigners to maintain their funds in Lon- 
don in the form of gold. The meeting of 
the World Economic Conference proved to 
be the beginning of the anxiety that tlie gold 
standard countries might be forced to 
abandon gold and devalue their currencies. 


As by this time confidence in sterling had 
been restored and the law in luigland pro- 
vided .special safeguards for the gold holdings 
of foreigners, there was a large-scale inflow 
of gold into London and the maintenanct? of 
such inflow meant that gold would command 
a premium, which at times rose as liigh as 
I sh. ; would be available in the London 
market. 

The Tables on pages give the Lon- 

don price of gold and the relevant exchange 
rates during the year ; and it will be seen 
therefrom that the lower quotation of ^5-12-9 
was touched in May 1933 and the highest was 
£y in February 1934, which was due to the 
revaluation of the dollar at 59.06 cents. The 
net export f)f gold during the year from 
India was 6,695,000 ounces valued at 

57*05 orores against 8,354,000 ounces 
valued at Rs. 65.52 crores in the previous 
year. The gold tendered on private account 
in the Bombay Mint for refining from Indian 
mines amounted to 977,139 tolas, the value 
of which on the same basis may be taken as 
Rs. 205 lakhs. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA LOANS 

Rupee Loan , — Flotation The new 
loan took the form of a per cent, 
issue liable to income-tax. The loan is 
repayable at par not later than the 15tli 
November, 1950 and not earlier than the 
IStli November, 1947. The loan consisted 
of twt) sections, namely, “Cash** and 
“Conversion.** Subscriptions to the “Cash 
Section** were payable in the form of: — 

(i) cash ; 

(ii) treasury bills maturing not later 

than the lOtli May, 1933, accept- 
ed at their face value ; 

(iii) securities of the 4 per cent, con- 
version loan of 1916-17 and 5 per 
cent. Bonds, 1933 and 6 per cent. 
Bonds, 1933-36, accepted at a 
premium of annas 12 per cent, 
the issue price reckoned at Rs. 96 per cent. 
Sub.scriptious to the “Conversion Action,** 
were in the form of the following securi- 
ties, namely, 4J per cent. Bonds, 1934, 
5 per cent. Bonds, 1935 and per cent. 
Treasury Bonds, 1935. For every Rs. 100 
(nominal value) of any of the above three 
loans tendered for conversion, the applicant 
received Rs. 100 (nominal, value) of the 
new loan, and in addition a cash bonus 
of Rs. 6-2, Rs. 8 and Rs. 11-8 respectively 
according as the conversions were of the 
4.J per cent., 5 per cent, or 64 per cent, 
loans. 

The loan opened for subscriptions on 
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the 28tli April, 1933. The loan notifica- 
tion provided that the “Cash** and “Con- 
version** sections of the loan should not 
remain open after the 29th April and the 
2nd *May, 1933 respectively, but that either 
section would be closed without notice as 
soon as it appeared that the subscriptions 
to it had reached a total of "Rs. 15 crores 
(nominal) a])]>roxiiiiately. It was also pro- 
vided in the notification that if subscrip- 
tions to the “Cash** section happened to 
exceed the above limit, partial allotment 
would be made and that, in making such 
allotment, subscriptions in the form of 
securities of the 4 per cent. Conversion 
Loan of 191G-17 would be accepted in full 
and preference would then be given first 
to subscriptions in casli and next to those 
in the form of Treasury Bills over .subscrip- 
tions ill the other forms. The “Cash** 
Section of the loan was closed within about 
two hours from opening and ap])lications 
in the form of securities of the 4 ]>er cent. 
Conversion Loan of 191(3-17 and Cash were 
accepted in full, llie ajiplications in other 
forms being rejected. The * 'Conversion** 
Section of the loan w:is closed on the 2nil 
May. At tlie time of announcement^ of 
this loan, he securities market was linn 
and money conditions were very easy. 
The loan met with a very good reception, 
and, in the few days intervening between 
the aniiouiicenieiit and the opening of the 
lists, long terjn securities registered an 
apprecialde rise, 3o per cent, paper and 
tlie 4 per cent. Loan, 19(30-70 recording 
an imjirovemeiit of nearly U' points. The 
new loan was quoted at a premium even 
before the lists opened, and, as was inti- 
cipated, the ca.sh .section of the loan had 
to be closc(t in less than a couple of hours. 

But all the progress tlnit was made up 
U> tlicn was wiped out by the Iliinalayaii- 
blunder wiiich Cioveriimeiit committed of 
closing the lists for the loan within a 
couple of hours and making full allotment 
to subscribers. There was naturally a rush 
of selling and [•rices tumbled down. The 
conseriueiit loss of confidence has not l)een 
made good to tliis day though at the close 
of the financial year 3^ per cent. 1947-50 
rose lip to Rs. 97-12, a premium of 
Rf. 1-12 over the issue i»rice. 

.The total amount of loan issued was 
30,82 lakhs of which 15,60 lakhs were 


subscribed in the cash section (10,07 lakhs 
ill cash and the balance by tender of 
1916-17 loan) and 15,22 lakhs in the con- 
version section. As a result of the above 
conversion operations Government have 
been able to reduce their liabilities for 
the redemption of loans during the next 
two years by Rs. 15,22 lakhs and, in addi- 
tion, have converted Rs. 5,31 lakhs of the 
4 per cent, conversion loan of 1916-17, 
which would otherwise have had to be 
repaid in cash during the year. 

Sterliujr loan .—VMaiUm : The first 
loan was a 4 per cent. Stock, 1948-53. Tt 
was issued in May, 1933 at 97 i i)er cent, 
for a total amount of ;{;i2,(K)0,000. The 
stock is repayable at ])ar on the 15th 
December, 1953 but eitlier the whole of 
llie stiK'k or part thereof is redeemable by 
drawings or otherwise at par on any half 
yearly interest date after the 15th 
December, 1948 with three calendar 
months’ previous notice. There were 
6,084 applications for a total amount of 
^•17, 140,900 stock. Applications for 
amounts uj»to ;(;300 stock received ;(;i00 
and larger apj)licalions received allotments 
of 25 i>er cent. The next loan took tlie 
form of a 3J jier cent. Stock, 1954-59, 
iSvSUed ill Noveniher, 1933 at 97 per cent, 
for a total amount of ^ 10,000,000. The 
stuck is repayable at par on the 15tli 
December, 1059, but tlie stock is redeem- 
able in whole or in i)art at par by drawings 
or otherwise on any half-yearly interest 
date after the 15tli December, 1954. 
There were 5,474 a])plications for a total 
anioniit of XI 8,(344,300. Applications for 
amounts up to £200 vStock were allotted in 
full, X3(X> and upwards received partial 
above about 52,23 iier cent, 

allotment; XLOOO receiving X^OO and 

'I'he 6 per cent. Bonds, 1933-35 and 
1033-34, the oulslaiiding balances of which 
were X2.6 millions and XIB millions res- 
pectively were repaid on the 15th June 
and 15lh December, 1933. 

The Oovenimeiit of the Punjab floated a 
loan in August in the form of 4 per cent. 
Bonds, 1948, amounting to Rs. ^ crores 
of which Ij crores w?ere subscribed in cash 
and the balance by tender of their 6j per 
cent. Bonds, 1933. The balance of 1933 
Bonds left after the conversion was repaid 
in October. 
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Balance of remittance of funds ... - 34,18 - 57,14 - «‘ J ,87 - 1,20 - 37,84 -- 41,39 - 21,01 + 8 - 34,32 - 48,63 - 60,44 

Total Visible Balance of Accounts + 62,05 - f - 3,60 + 46,38 + 38,94 -f 11,95 -f 10,72 -r 31,77 + 37,68 -f 56,18 + 19,67 + 31,50 

Note (1) Imports of merchandise are exclusive of railway materials imported direct by State Railways working under Company management. 
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Monthly Exports from and Imports into India of Silver from 1928-29 to 1933-34 

(in Thousands of Rupees) 

1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1938-34. 

Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
ils. Rs. Us. Hs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Es. Rs. Rs. 
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Total Imports and Exports of Silver and Gold for each of the 
years 1900-01 to 1933-34. 

(Value in Thousands of Rupees) 

Gold Silver 



linpurts 

Kxporls 

Imports 

Exports 


Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

J 900-01 

1 1 ,89,80 

11,05,59 

12,67,87 

3,17,15 

1901-02 

8,30,75 

6,36,99 

12,29,38 

5,10,10 

1902-00 

13,19,24 

4,43,78 

12,18,65 

5,22,98 

1903-01. 

20,14,79 

10,21,62 

18,37,82 

4,82,77 

190i-05 

21,81,20 

12,10.61 

17,(i9,62 

4,32,27 

1905-06 

14,75,90 

14,29,10 

16,90,29 

1,17,90 

1906-07 

18,53,34 

3,67,73 

2i»,01.,64 

2,04,09 

1907-08 

20,75,26 

3.38,49 

21,53,19 

2,06,36 

1908-09 

8,40.42 

4,04,88 

14,31., 00 

2,27,15 

1909-10 

25,03,10 

3,35,17 

12,1.9,2.5 

3,04,75 

1910-11 

27,89,25 

3,91,39 

11,84,34 

3,21,31 

1911-12 

41,49,36 

3,73,38 

11,97,72 

6,64,01 

1912-13 

41,29,08 

7,28,96 

20,.5i,U) 

3,34,22 

1913-11. 

28,22,64 

4,90,26 

15,21,32 

2,18,03 

1914-15 

10,70,38 

3,05,64 

11,10,45 

2,23,30 

1915-16 

5,28,17 

5,39,08 

6.(i(>,4(» 

1 .83, .50 

1916-17 

13,33,79 

10,25 

25,1 1, 4.S 

6,31,47 

1917-18 

29,09,49 

3,91 ,63 

22,66,'.) 4 

3,62.76 

1918-19 

2,27,(i3 

7,8 MMI 

60,08,92 

1,17,02 

1919-20 

48,25,16 

12,92,13 

29,98.73 

75,84 

1020 21 

23,57,38 

21 .4fi,r>6 

11,11,82 

4, 70, .57 

1921-22 

13,S2,f>J. 

16,48,49 

17,17,86 

2,38,24 

1922-23 

41,32,39 

13,31 

20,94.33 

2, .58, 86 

1923-21. 

20,25,31 

6,68 

22,19,27 

3,40,47 

1 924-25 

74,28,98 

3f>..32 

24,28,07 

4.20.67 

1925-26 

35,22,99 

37,54 

19,89,70 

2,77,29 

1926-27 

19,50,12 

10,07 

21,76,34 

1,89, .54 

1927-28 

18,13,34 

3,41 

16,47,37 

2,63,69 , 

1928-29 

21,21,00 

2,03 

15,92,18 

6,15,11 

1929-30 

14,23,11 

1,03 

13,41,91 

4,79,79 

1930-31 

13,24.66 

49,34 

13,46,63 

3,38,70 

1931-32 

2,79,95 

60,77,23 

4,42,64 

4,84,81 

1932-33 

1,81,81 

66,84,09 

1,62,95 • 

3,64,26 

1933-34 

1,09,94 

58,15,30 

81,78 

7,17,44 
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London-New York Cross Rate {£ per 100 dollars), Sterling-Franc rate 
Price of Gold in London and in Bombay. 


Aj)iil 1933 . 

M.*y „ . 

.Iiino ,, . 

.July „ . 

AukusI „ . 

Scplcrnbcr „ 

October ,, . 

N’evember ,, . 

Dceemlier 
January 1934* . 

!’\-bruary „ . 

March ,, . 


London-Nkw York 

e.ROSS RATE DOLLARS 
TO POUND STERLING 


Starling-Franc 
RATE Francs to 
Pound 


Highest 

IiOwe.st 

90 

8.5% 

8G7/|« 

aaVm 

8G7/s 

8.5% 

HG% 



81 %« 

83!4 

781!/,!, 

S3% 

77*%r. 

si.% 

70vi« 

84‘V,« 

82%.; 

83 

79%« 


7G'''>l»i 

77=] 1 

7G*%« 


Pricf: or gold in 
London 

Highest Lowest 
d£; s. tl. £ K. (i. 

V, 2 G 5 18 0 

G 4 8 r> \2 9 

G 2 G 0 2 0 

G 4 10 G 2 

G 9 4i (i i 0 
G 13 9 G 7 7 

f> 14 S G 8 1 

G 13 3 G 5 3 I 4 

G 7 0 (i 4 8 

G 12 11 G G G 

7 0 0 G 13 1 

G 17 7 G IG 0 


Price of corNTKv 

RAR GUJ.D AT 
ilOMHAY 


Highest 

Lowe 

St 

Rs. 

A. 

l*. 

Us. 

A. 

e. 

30 

0 

0 

29 


G 

30 

12 

9 

.*{0 

.5 

0 

30 

G 

G 

30 

2 

3 . 

31 

0 

0 

3(1 

1 

3 

32 

3 

0 

39 

12 

0 

33 

0 

G 

31 

11 

U 

;i 3 

3 

9 

32 

y 

(i 

33 

1 

0 

.91 

4 

0 

31 

8 

0 

31 

1 

0 

32 

14 

0 

31 

4 

(i 

31 . 

11 

0 

33 

(> 

f> 

31 . 

0 

3 

;.{3 

10 

G 


Highest 

38G% 
^M)0 
4;38;i 
483JC 
4G2 
481 
478 .'i 
54814 
51 SM 
515 
5l3f*i.J 


Lowest 

34 i*yif 5 

339 ;C 

431 y 4 

440 

452=]; 

450 

479 l '4 

501;=: 

495'4 

49()»^ 

50G'^ 


THE BANK OF MYSORE, LTD. 

(Bankers to the Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore) 

Authorised Capital ... ... Rs. 20,00,000 

Subscribed & Paid-up ... Rs, 20,00,000 

Reserve Funds Rs. 22,25.000 

Head Office : 

AVENUE ROAD, BANGALORE CITY 

Branches : 

Ar.sikere Cliiekmagalnr C. »S: M. Station llariiiar Mysore 

(3innii(ip:itii,T (3iiiitaniani (llaiigalore) llassari Oorgaiiiii 

Chiekballapur Lhitaldroog Davangere Kolar Sagar 

London Agents : 

THE EASTERN BANK, LTD. 

Chairman of the Board of Directors 

Sir K. P. PUTTANNA CHETTY, Kt., C.I.E. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and interest allowed at 1‘’., per annum up to Its. 10,900 
LOANS and CASH CREDITS are granted on approved seeurilies. 

FIXED DEPOSITS for Six and Twelve months rcecivcd at .rates whieli may be aseertained 
on applieation. 

THRIFT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS are opened ami interest allowed at 3% per annum up to Rs. 2, .500. 
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Summary of Ways and Means transactions of the 
Government of India in India 
( In Crores of Rupees ) 



1928-29 

1929-30 

1080-31 

1931-82 

1982-33 

1988-84 

Disbursements 







Defence services 

38*83 

38*10 

37*95 

36*11 

88*14 

81*80 

Drawings by Iraq Government 

Capital outlay on Delhi, Security 

•97 

*78 

*85 

*86 

*20 

*78 

Printing, etc. 

Remittances from India to London 

•72 

1*05 

8*02 

*59 

'41 

*60 

(i) By purchase of Sterling ... 
(ft) By withdrawal from the 

P, C. R. in London against 

37-32 

20*89 

7-26 

53*43 

47*90 

59*97 

opposite payment in India ... 
(m) By withdrawal from the 


15*77 

2*84 




G. S. R. in London against 
opposite payment in India . . . 
(w) By Sterling taken over .. . 



9-29 

30*78 



in London 





*95 


Cancellation of Indian Treasury 

Bills in the P. C. R. ... 

Net discharges of Treasury Bills 


11*75 

28*62 


20*65 

28*69 

(Public) 

3-59 



7*84 

21*44 


Sinking Fund purchases 

Silver withdrawn from the P. C. H. 


•33 

1*97 

3*41 

*52 


against contraction ... 

Post and Telegraphs issue 


2*94. 





(excluding receipts from Ca.sh 
Certificates) 

*21 

*42 

5*96 

2*12 



Other items ... 

Reduction in the balances of 

nw 

3‘55 





Provincial Governments 
Repayment of Ways and Means 

2*59 

0*05 

7*55 

1*18 



Advances from the Imperial 

Bank 





9*50 


Permanent debt discharged (net) 
Increase in Treasury balance 






11*08 

(including invc.stments) 


16*50 


•32 

2*70 


Totai. 

83*.'»1 

117*63 

104*81 

136*54 

137*41 

127*87 


Receipts 







FiXeess of civil revenue over civil 







expenditure 

Excess of railway receipts over 

44-.51 

48*67 

32*71 

34*10 

45*44 

40*88 

82*60 

issues 

21*60 

21*00 

20*02 

22*29 

28*96 

Cash Certificates (net receipts) 

1*60 

2*70 

3*44 

6*16 

11*05 

8*08 

Permanent Debt incurred 

Ways and Means Advances from 

16*53 

13*22 

12*18 

5*96 

22*32 

... 

^ the Imperial Bank of India 

>. • 



9*50 


... 

Sale of Sterling 

Sale of Treasury Bills to the 

... 


7*75 

18*98 


7*22 

public (net) 

... 

32*04 

19*34 

... 

... 

Issue of Treasury Bills to the P.C.R. 
Other items ... 

1*00 


i*08 

... 

3*06 

4*24 

Post & Telegraphs receipts (net) ... 
Decrease in Treasury balances 


... 


... 

1*35 

(including investments) 

Net addition to balances of 
_„I*rovincial Governments 

Withdrawal from G. S. R. in 

*30 


8*29 

5*05 

6*53 

8*41 

5*82 


India against opposite Payment 
in England 





20*70 

15*50 

Do. P.C.R. ... 

Eigiansion against Indian Treasury 

... 


... 

84*50 


8*25 

Bills issued to P. C. R. 

Other items ... 


... 

... 


2*37 

... 

ToTJVh .f» 

85*54 

117*68 

104*81 

186*54 

187*41 

127-87 
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Monthly S^les find Discharges of Treasury Bills, 1929-30 to 1933-34 

( In Lakhs of Rs. ) 

1929-30 1930-81 1981-32 1982-83 1933-34 

onih 

Sales Discharges Sales Discharges Sales Discharges Sales Discharges Sales Discharges 


April 

5,72 

3,56 

7,77 

4,00 

20,54 

22,80 

21,73 

15,95 

8,43 

10,04 

May 

4,24 

43 

12,90 

4,95 

24,20 

9,55 

13,97 

15,84 

8,79 

8,56 

June 

... 

3S 

14,23 

10,02 

18,75 

17,07 

6,00 

12,74 

9,46 

7,45 

July 


1,00 

10/2S 

11,00 

19,60 

11,89 

10,71 

22,19 

9,83 

3,48 

August ... 

9,83 

2,02 

12,92 

15,84 

16,79 

15,79 

5,77 

15,97 

9,51 

3,77 

September 

10,4:^ 


20, (M) 

18.80 

9,76 

19,24 

10,82 

6,86 

13,35 

10,40 

October 

1,05 

... 

IS, 27 

9,74 

19,14 

31,27 

8,82 

3,32 

0..57 

8,88 

November 

5,12 

11,25 

0,71 

0,48 

17,51 

17,76 

7,27 

1 

10,55 

9,50 

December 

5,20 

3,10 

10,10 

15,51 

8,25 

10,17 

4, .50 

1 

12,39 

18,35 

January ... 

5,77 

5,47 

12,80 

10,13 

13,25 

20,91 

10,12 

29,54 

7,50 

0,49 

February 

5,32 

10,18 

8,20 

12,72 

16,38 

20,0;i 

8,42 

10,21 

7,00 

12,91 

March 

11,90 

0.31. 

21,20 

16,42 

10,05 

11,6.5 

7,45 

10,87 

18,68 

10,07 





Only 

Kstiinales 






pX^TXs 

SX^^K 

X = X^ 





X^=7X 

===M-r:s= 

X^X 

^X^ 


i THE BANK OF INDIA, LD. 

X ESTABLISHED 7th SEPTEMBER, 1905. 

Ill CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ... Rs. 2,00,00,000 

I CAPITAL PAID UP ... Rs. 1,00,00,000 

I RESERVE FUND ... ... Rs. 1,00,00,000 

ill Head Office : ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

X Branches BULLION EXCHANGE (Shaikh Menion St.» BOMBAY), BANDR A near BOMBAY, 

I AHMEDABAD, AHMEOABAD (Station Branch), CALCUTTA, Bara Bazar, CALCUTTA. 
X POONA, POONA CITY, RAJKOT, SURAT. 

II LONDON .4gent.s:--THE WESTMINSTER BANK, LD. 

X DIRECTORS: 

lli Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Baronet (Messrs. Cowasjee Jehanjir & Co., Ltd., Bombay), Chairman. 
X Mr. F. E. Dinshaw (Messrs. Payne & Co., Bombay), 
nil Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai (Ahmcdabad). 

nil Sir Joseph Kay, Kt. (Messrs. W. H. Brady & Co., Ld., Bombay). 

K Mr. Andrew Geddis (Messrs, .lames Finaly & Co., Ld., Bombay). 

II Sir Chiinilal V. Metha, K.C.S.I., of Bombay. 

JJ Mr. Paliram Mathradas. (Mcs.srs. Raninarain Sons, Lfd., Bomhuy). 

" Sir Cowasjee Jehangir (Junior), K.C.I.K., O.H.E. 

III Current Deposit Accounts — Interest allowed on daily balance (<$ 1%. No interest will 

X be allowed which does not amount to Rs. 5 per half-year. 

m Fixed Deposits— Deposits are received fixed for one year or for shorter periods at rates 
of interest which can be ascertained on application. 

X Savings Bank — Accounts opened on favourable terms. Rules on application, 
nil The Bank Undertakes Executor and Trustee Business— Rules may be obtained on application. 
General Banking Business Transacted, rules for which can be obtained upon application. 

nil Calcutta Branch :-9, CLIVE STREET. 


J. N. Hose, Agent. 


A. G. GRAY, Manager. 
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Composition of the Gold Standard Reserve on the 31st March of each 
of the years 1929-30 to 1933-34. 



{Figures 

.'list March 

1929-30 

Cash at the Bank of Kiiglarid 

British Treasury Bills and other British ( 
and Dominion Governmeut Securities 1 
^ , 1 ) In England 

1 In India 

3,748 
37,8421,9] 8 
2,152,3.3^1 

Total 

40,01M),000 


in £) 


1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-83 

1933 34 

1>085 

29 

897 

56R 

31,599,381 

10,094,637 

26,220,796 

37,847,098 

2,152,334 

2,152,334 

2,152,334 

2,152,384 

0,247,200 

27,153,000 

11,626,000 

... 

40,000,000 

40,000,000 

40,000,000 

40,000,000 


Balance of the Government of India with the Treasuries and the Im^Krial 

Bank of India 
{In Lakhs of Rupees) 


102') 3(1 1030-81 1031-32 l!K(2-33 1933 34 


At the end uf 



Treasu- 

Im- 

perial 

Treasu- 

Im 

perial 

Treasu- 

Im- 

perial 

Treasu- 

.irial Treasu- 

Im- 

perial 


ries 

Bank 

f lUS 

Bank 

ries 

Hank 

ries 

Bank 

iiva 

Bank 

April 

2,56 

9,27 

2,61 

17,51 

2,64 

12.15 

2,12 

7,13 

2,41 

14,66 

May 

2,46 

8,4.3 

2,14) 

15,15 

2,23 

17,31 

2,08 

7,44 

2,28 

7,18 

June 

3,19 

20,62 

2,17 

1.3,72 

2 22 

15,7.3 

2,07 

18,94 

2,12 

5,67 

.Inly 

2,28 

13,80 

2,10 

22,t>9 

2/26 

21,1.3 

2,0.3 

19,46 

1,98 

9,26 

August 

3,03 

14,05 

2.38 

16,4.3 

2,41 

19,45 

1,94 

13,94 

1,95 

8,78 

September 

2,78 

20,65 

1,96 

12,48 

2,27 

8,8f> 

2,06 

18,83 

2,05 

7.1 1 

October ... 

2,10 

13,17 

2,08 

1.5,19 

2,17 

8,44 

1,81 

8,26 

2,15 

6,11 

November 

2,42 

13,67 

2,07 

8,70 

2,25 

7,29 

2,05 

5,95 

1,99 

7,09 

December 

2,21 

7,-45 

2,07 

7.19 

2,04 

8,06 

1,94 

6,84 

2,08 

6,24 

January ... 

2,45 

17,26 

2,33 

8,17 

2,07 

6,85 

2,19 

8, .38 

2,14 

7,25 

February 

2,89 

17,95 

2,81 

7,51 

2,26 

7,78 

2,40 

7,08 

2,48 

7,28 

March 

3,64 

22,12 

3,80 

13,4?) 

4,53 

8,13 

3,71 

11,02 

3,99 

7,90 

Amounts and Distribution of Treasury Balances and Reserves 

of the 


Government of India, 1929-30 to 1933-34. 


(In Lakes of Rupees) 



1929-30 

1930-31 


Opening Colsing 
Balance Balance 

Opening 

Balance 

Clo.sing 

Balance 

Treasury 

Balance... 

16,19 

84,27 

34,27 

24,69 

Paper 

Currency 

Rcserv^:— 





Silver 

Gold 

Securities 

99,89 

82,22 

48,28 

1,10, 0(i 
32,27 
83,85 

1,10,96 

32,27 

88,85 

1,24,80 

25,85 

10,19 

Gold 

Standard 

Reserve 





^old 

Securities 

2,87 

50,46 

2,87 

60,46 

2,87 

60,46 

11,20 

42,13 


1031-32 1982-33 1033-31 

Opening Clo.sing Opening Closing Opening Closing 
Balance Balance Balance Balance Balance Balance 


24,69 

33,84 

33,84 

a7,78 

27,78 

32,77 

1,24,80 

25,85 

10,19 

1,11,19 

5,26 

.57,94 

1,11,19 

5,29 

57.94 

l,ll,8(i 
25, n» 
a»,u5 

1,11,86 

2r»,99 

39,05 

97,99 

41,53 

87,70 

11,20 

42,18 

.39,07 

14,26 

.39,07 

14,26 

18,87 
84, 98 

18,87 

84,96 

2,87 

50,46 



Monthly Expansions (+) and Contractions (-) of Currency 1928-29 to 1933-34. 
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Monthly Expansions (+) and Contractions (-) of Currency 1928-29 to 1933-34. 
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Composition of Paper Currency Reserve 
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Statement ihowing the interett-bearing obligations of the Government of India at the dose of 
each financial year ending 31st March. 


In India— 

1925 

1926 1927 

(In Crores c 

1028 1929 

f/ rupees) 

1080 

1981 

1932 

1988 

1934 

Loans (a) 

Treasury bills in the hands 

370*8 

»i8*3 374*4 

372*3 

890*7 

403*1 

417*2 

422*7 

44691 

435*17 

of the public ... 

Treasury bills in the Paper 


... 

7*6 

4*0 

36*0 

55*4 

47*5 

26*09 

88*81 

Currency Reserve 

Ways and Means Advances ... 

49*7 

49*6 41*5 

31*9 

392 

29*2 

5*9 

497 

9*5 

85*48 

25*98 

Total Loans, etc. 

Others Obligations— 

420*0 

417*9 415*9 

411*8 

433*9 

470*3 

478*5 

529*4“ 

“508*4^ 

494*41 

Post Office Savings Banks ... 

25*6 

27*2 29*5 

82*7 

84*5 

37 1 

87*0 

38*2 

43*83 

52*82 

Cash Certificates ... 

13*1 

21*0 26*7 

30*7 

32*3 

35*0 

38*4 

44*6 

35*68 

68*72 

Provident Fund, etc. 
Depreciation and Reserve 

42*4 

46*4 .51*0 

55*8 

60*5 

65*4 

70*3 

73*0 

76*55 

82*11 

Funds 

9*1 

15*5 20*1 

25*5 

31*1 

80*2 

21*4 

17*6 

16*85 

15*36 

Provincial Balance (b) 

4*8 

11*8 10*5 

105 

10*4 

10*2 

6*1 

4*3 

4*66 

4*42 

Total other Obligations 

95*0 

121*9 137*8 

155*2 

168*8 

177*9 

173*2 

177*8 

197*02 

217*90 

Total in India 

In England— 

515*0 .539*8 .553*7 

(In millions of £) 
iO (e) 

mfo~ 

~^2*7 

648*2 

"651*7” 

"m*2 

705*50 

712*37 

Loans (a) . ••• 

263*4 

266*4 265*1 

272*3 

283*3 

289*0 

316*8 

313-6 

314*32 

320*61 

War Contribution 

Capital value of Liabilities 
undergoing redemption by 
way of terminable Railway 

18*8 

18*3 17*8 

17*3 

16*7 

16*7 

16*7 

16*7 

16*72 

16*72 

annuities 

India Bills 

Imperial Rank of India Loans 

58*8 

57*5 56*2 

54*8 

53*4 

51*9 

6*0 

50*3 

4*1 

48*7 

47*06 

43*35 

Provident Funds, etc. 

0*2 

0*2 0*3 

0*2 

0*4 


0*7 

0*8 

0*92 

1*02 

Total in England 

Equivalent at Is. Gd. to the 

341*2 342*4 339*4 341.*6 

(In Crores of rupees) 

353*8 

366*1 

388*0 

379*~8“ 

"379*02“ 

38.3*70 

Rupee 

Total interest bearing 

454*9 

456*6 452*5 

4,59*5 

471*8 

488*2 

518*1 

506*5 

505*36 

511*00 

Obligation 

Interest-yielding Assets held 
again.st the above obliga- 

970*0 

996*1. 1,006*2 1,026*4 1,074*5 1,136*5 

1,169*9 

1,213-6 1,210*86 1,223*97 


tions 

(i) Capital advanced to (d) (/) 

Knra»i\ 


Railways ... 

(tt) Capital advanced to other 

.578*0 

605*6 

6.35*.5 

668*6 

700*7 

730*8 

744*0 

7.50*73 

751*54 

751*20 

Commercial Depts. 

(( tt) Capital advanced to 

•22*0 

17*8 

19*2 

20*7 

21*8 

22*7 

23*7 

23*75 

24*49 

22*.55 

Provinces .. 

(tu) Capital advanced to 
Indian States and other 

106*4 

114*6 

120*2 

126*3 

137*5 

142*6 

151-8 

163*64 

171*79 

176*72 

interest-bearing loans 

10*2 

11*8 

12 1 

13 9 

15*5 

17*6 

19*4 

20*29 

21*05 

21*20 

Total interest-yielding Assets 
Cash, Bullion, and Sccurisies 

TlfTO 

749 8“ 

'786*9 

829*5 

875*5 

9137 

988*9“ 

9.^41“ 

968*87“ 

'977*67 

held on Treasury Account 
Balance of total interest- 
bearing obliations nut 

.57*4 

52*0 

30*5 

24*3 

24*3 

4.5*4 

34*0 

41*42 

35 07 

‘14*79 

covered by above Assets 

196*0 

195*6 

181*8 

172*5 

170*6 

177*4 

197*0 

216*5 

206*92 

201*51 


(fl) Thise figures represent the nominal amounts of loans outstanding and also include comparatively 
■mall amounts of expired loans which do not bear interest. , 

(b) The figures represent those portions of Provincial balances which bear interest either 'because 

they form part of the Old Famine Insurance Fund or the present Famine Relief Fund or 
because they have been placed with the Government of India on fixed deposit. 

(c) Includes the liability assumed by the Secretary of State for East India Railway Debenture Stock. 

aggregating £18} millions, on the termination of the Contract with that Railway on the 1st 
January, 1925. It therefore does not represent any increase in the foreign indebtedness of the 
country as a whole. 

id) Includes 27*07 crores on account of the liability referred to in (c) above. 

(e) Includes the liability assumed by the Secretary of State for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Debenture Stock, aggregating £3} millions, on the termination of the Contract with that 
Railway on 1st July, 19.59. Vide also last sentenct under (c) abovt. 

(/) Includes 4'88 crores on account of the liability referred to in (e) above. 
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Imperial Bank of India Official rates of interest. 


1928 

nth January 
25th May 
31st May 
7th June 
28Lh June 
15th November 
29th November 
20th December 

1924 
3rd January 

14th February 

10th April 

29th May 

19th June 

Srd July 

31st July 

21st August 

Itith October 

1925 

22nd January 
21st May 
IHth June 
2n(l July 
24th September 
Srd December 
1923 

20th May 
lOLh June 

1927 
1st January 

13th January 

10th February 

2nd June 

23rd June 

28lh July 

8th September 

8th December 

2nd December 


per cent* 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
8 
7 
G 
5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

5 

4 

5 
G 

5 

4 

5 
G 
7 

6 
5 

4 

5 

6 


Average for 
whole year. 


5*947 


6*G82 


5»G42 


4*825 


5*720 


1928 

21st June 
19th July 
15th November 
13th December 

1929 

14th February 
nth April 
9tb May 
6th June 
lOlh October 

81st October 

1930 

Srd April 
10th July 
20th November 

1931 

22nd January 
28th May 
Gtb August 
24lh September 

1932 

14lh January 
25lh February 
28th April 
7th July 


per cent. 

G 

5 

6 
7 


8 

7 

6 



7 

G 

7 

8 

7 

G 

5 

4 


1933 

From IGth February till the 
end of March, 1934 


Average for 
whole year 


6'19G 


6*328 


5*887 


7 046 


5*021 


7 



Indian Money Rates at the beginning of each month from 1928-29 to 1933-34 
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;5 TRADE SECTION : SS 


i FOREIGN TRADE I 



A statistical study of the Trade of India 
is incomplete without a study of both the 
intt:rnal and the external trade. So lonj; 
we have interested ourselves mainly with 
the foreign sea-bornii trade, which no 
doubt covers the bulk of the total trade. 
Kv(;ii here the figures of sea-borne trade 
alone do not tell the whole tale. They 
leave out of account tlui frontier trade, and 
also the trade ])artly unregistered carried 
|)V the Ifreiicli and Portguese Settlements 
and by ports in the Nafi\’e States of the 
West coast of India, namely, Kathiawar, 
('ochin, Travancore, ertc. “the not incon- 
siderable value of stones and pearls re- 
exported throuKh the ])arcel post, and rash 
:ukI arlich'S of jiiwellery, etc, brought into 
'ind taken out of the country by 
tirivellers”. Besides there is a large 
volume of Iraflic in commodities transport- 
'd coastwise betwetii ports in India and 
B'lnn.i and along the railways the 
inlerior, both of wliich should figure in the 
Innle statistics. The trade of India for the 
yr:ir under review has been presentt^d on 
l!iis new basis. 

SEA-BORNE 

Th(» monsoon was on the whole good 
and w('ll distribut(*d. although the crops in 
certain parts of the country, notably the 
(Taitral Provinc(?s, Bcrar, and the United 
Provinces were damaged by prolonged or 
excessive rain. The general level of 
wholesale prices according to the Calcutta 
Index numbers does not show any sub- 
stantial rise, although three* of the larger 
exports* registered a large gain both in 
quantity and in prices during the year, 
namely, linseed, tea, and shellac. The in- 
creased ex])ort of linseed was mainly due 
1o the United Kingdom and was a direct 
result of the preference obtained by India 
Ihrough the Ottawa Agreement. The 
better prices for tea was due to the success 
nf the restriction scheme. Tlicre was 


dc'fmitc decline in the price fetched by the 
rice crop, and Burma, which is largely 
diq)endent for its revenue on the sale 
ot its surplus rici*, siiffeered a serious loss. 
It is estimated that in the last four years 
the income from this source has fallen by 
about Rs. 24 crores. There is, in fact, 
evidtmee in some districts of Burma that 
tht*re was a reversion to the system of 
barter in the rural areas, paddy and rice 
being exchanged for other necessities with- 
out the intervention of money. 

i()3j-34 is the first year in the last quin- 
quennium to Ricord a definite improvement 
in the foreign trade of India over the pre- 
vious year. Though the economic depres- 
sion is generally dated, and with ample 
nason, from November, 1929, it should 
iu)l be forgotlon that (wen 1929-30, show- 
rd (‘xports of only Rs. 3T7.94 crorcs as 
against 337.96 crort's in 1928-29. The de- 
cline in our foreign trade, which started in 
thal year, has continued without a break 
up to the t*nd of 1932-33. It is, therefore, 
a genuine gratification that the last finan- 
cial year sliows an appreciable improve- 
ment in our (*xporls, though the foreign 
trade of India, taken as a whole, that is. 
the grand total of imports, exports and 
re-exports amounting to Rs. 265 crores, 
showed a decrease of Rs. 3 crores or i 
per cent, as compared with the previous 
year. It is significant that this grand total 
is but a fraction of India’s export trade in 
thtt years preceding the depression and 
it is not much in excess of India’s imports 
in 1928-29. Tin? figures of foreign trade, 
as a whole, might have made a better 
showing, but for the decrease in our im- 
ports, which is due primarily to the protec- 
tionist policy \\c have pursued during 
these years. Nevertlicless', the picture of 
India’s foreign trade is by no means as 
.sombre as a year or two ago and 1933-34 
may well be said to have marked the end 
of the prolonged trade depression. 
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It may be emphasised that conditions in 
foreign markets have not improved very 
much as compared with the earlier years. 
The barriers to international trade have 
continued as high and as strong as ever; 
ond in some cases duties on imports from 
India have been increased. But a pro- 
longed restriction of imports, together 
with the cheapening of credits and addi- 
tions to currency in countries which have 
followed the policy of inflation, has set in 
motion new forces which have enabled 
India’s export trade to move out of the 
morass into which it had fallen. It is for 
this reason that we find that 1933-34 ac- 
counts for exports of Rs, 146.31 crores 
against Rs. 132.41 crores in 1932-33. In 
common with this increase of Rs. 13.90 
crores, re-exports also showed a rise of 
Rs. 20 lakhs to Rs. 3.42 crores. Total 
exports thus show an improvement of 10.4 
per cent, on the previous year. While one 
might note with satisfaction the increase 
that has now occurred, it is necessary to 
remember that at Rs. 149.73 crores, the 
total exports of India are less than half 
of the exports of 1929-30, which, it should 
be remembered, inclutles at least 5 months 
of the economic depression. 

As compared with exports, imports have 
suffered even more seriously during these 
years. But it has by no means been a 
tale of unbroken decline, as in the case of 
the export trade of India. The first drop 
occurred in 1929-30 when imports declined 
from Rs. 253.24 to Rs. 240.80 crores. 
1930-31 brought it down to Rs. 164.82 
crores. Rut in 1932-33 imports rose to 
Rs. 132.58 crores from Rs. 126.37 crores 
in the previous year. In asses.sing, there- 
fore, the loss or gain in our export and 
import trade, it is well to remember that 
during the time the import trade improved 
to such extent, exports had a big drop 
from Rs. 160.54 crores in 1931-32 to 
Rs. 135.63 crores in the following year. 
It may be said that imports in 1933-34 
not lower than they should be, if they had 
followed the same course during the 
depression as our export trade. In spite 
of the fact that India has been following 
a protectionist policy and that, as a result 
the staple imports has suffered a very 
serious shrinkage, there has been as yet 
no disequilibrium between our exports and 
imports. Considering that India's pur- 
chasing power during these years has been 
derived not only from her export trade 
but from her export of gold, there is 
everything to be said for a continued re- 


duction in our consumption of foreign 
goods. 

The balance of transactions in treasure 
though, no doubt, as has been mentioned 
already, very considerable, nevertheless, 
shows a decline from Rs. ^.93 crores in 
1932-33 to Rs. 57.23 crores in the period 
under review. Md for this, the exports 
of gold offer; an adequate explanation in- 
asmuch as during the year only 6,830,000 
ounces of gold were exported against 
8,526,000 ounces in 1932-33. Owing to 
the higher price which gold commanded 
during the year, a proportionate fall in 
value has been avoided and export of gold 
amounted in value to Rs. 58*15 crores 
against Rs. 56.84 crores in the previous 
year. Imports of gold amounted to only 
Rs. 1. 10 crores against Rs. 1.72 crores in 
the previous year. 

The balance of transactions in silver 
showed a net export of Rs. 6.36 lakhs. 
The gross export on private account was 
Rs. 80 lakhs against Rs. qo lakhs in the 
previous year. There was a large export 
on Government account, namely, Rs. 6,37 
lakhs, out of which Rs. 3,89 lakhs re- 
presents the value of silver exported to 
the United States of America in June and 
July on account of the part payment of 
Brilain’s War debt in silver. This reduces 
the net import of silver on private account 
to Ks. I lakh only as compared with 
Rs. 73 lakhs in 1932-33. The total visiblf 
balance of trade comes to Rs. 91.94 cron s 
as compared with Rs. 68. 29 crores in 
rO.32-33 and Rs. 90.48 crores in 1931-32. 
Tlie improvement of Rs. 23.65 crores ove r 
the last year is the combined result of an 
increase of about Rs. 14 crores in the o\ 
ports of mcrchandi.se and a decline ol 
Rs. 17 crores in the imports of foreign 
merchandise. There was also a fall ol 
Rs. 8J crores in the exports of gold and of 
over half a crorc in the imports of silver 
on private account. The balance of trade 
in merchandise in the present year is only 
34 per cent, of the average of the 
ten post-war years ending 1930-31 and 4f) 
per cent, of the average of the ten pre- 
war years ending T913-14. Taking into 
account the remittances, for which »Govcrn- 
ment stati.stics are available, of which 
Rs. 59.97 crores is the biggest item, the 
total visible balance of accounts comes to 
Rs. 31.50 crores. 

Before examining the changes in the 
volume, value and direction of the chief 
exports of India, it is well to examine the 
changes in the price levels of the export 
staples of the country. The following 
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table gives the changes in the index 
numbers of India’s principal exports; — 

( Basis 100 end of July, 1914 ) 
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Cereals 

73 

70 

68 

61 

68 

61 

raises 

91 

86 

93 

81 

83 

84 

Tea 

63 

60 

58 

70 

104 

144 

Oil Seeds 

78 

74 

77 

69 

73 

83 

Jute, Raw 

Jute, Maiiufae- 

51 

49 

50 

38 

38 

42 

tured 

69 

76 

82 

68 

75 

79 

Cotton, Raw ... 

74 

89 

95 

79 

82 

72 

Hides and Skins 

51 

54 

53 

54 

57 

59 


It will be seen from the table that, with 
the exception of lea, the anticlimax of 
price levels was reached in March, 1933 
and since then there has been a distinct 
belteriiess in the trend, 'llie substantial 
ribo in the price of tea is the most remark- 
able feature, which was due to successful 
operation of the restriction of tea-export 
scheme referred to last year. The year as 
a whole is indicative of a gradual rise in 
the prices of all export staples, with the 
exception of cereals and raw cotton. The 
j)rice of the former rose by 7 points 

between March and September 1933, but 
again fell by about the same extent to 61 
in March, 1934. Raw cotton rose from 79 
in March 1933 to 82 in September and 
again fell to 72 in March 1934, the decline 
having been governed largely by condi- 
tions in the United States of America 

when^ measures to restrict the cro]i h«avc 
been under consideration but have not so 
far been made entirely effective. 

There was a revival both in the volume 
and value of all stajde commodities ex- 
ported, with the exception of a few like 
rice. In the cas(? of li!a, however, the 

quantity decreased but fetched a better 
price owing to the export restriction 

mentioned above. The following table 
taken from the Report of the Controller 
of Currency for 1933-34 enables an appre- 
ciation of the main features of the export 
trade in the year under review: — 

( Omitting 090 ) 
1032-33 1038-34 



a 

08 

& 

tons 

value 

Rs. 

Quanti 

Rs. 

value 

Us. 

Jute 

1,243 

31,44,21 

1,420 

32,30,76 

C'oltoii 

368 

lbs. 

20,37,21 

489 

26,58,94 

Tea 

.. 378, &37 
tons 

17,15,28 

317,844 

19,84,62 

Rice 

1,887 

14,45,85 

1,744 

10,56,66 

Oilseeds 

732 

11,30,68 

1,124 

13,66,15 


Exports of raw jute rose from 3,153,000 
bales to 4,190,000 bales in 1933-34 and 
the value likewise increased from Rs. 9,73 
lakhs to Rs. 10,93 lakhs. But considered 
in conjunction with the fall in the volume 
and value of our exports of jute manu- 
factures, the increase of the exports of raw 
jute can hardly be regarded with any 
satisfaction. 

Those who have followed the fortunes 
of the jute industry during the last one 
year, know only too well that, as a result 
of a policy of restriction of output which 
was relaxed only recently, the competitors 
of the Calcutta mills had been able to 
capture more of the foreign markets. It 
will thus be seen that the increase in the 
value of our exports of raw jute can be 
regarded more as an indication of the loss 
sustained by India’s jute manufactures than 
as a gain for the cultivators of the raw 
material in this country. Countries in the 
British Empire as well as foreign countries 
increased their offtake of India’s jute, the 
exports to the British Empire rising from 

733.000 bales in 1932-33 to 1,017,000 bales 
in 1933-34, the corresponding figures for 
foreign countries being 2,420,000 and 

3.173.000 bales. The United Kingdom 
raised her purchases from 725,000 bales to 

923.000. Ihc exports to the United States 
of America rose from 201,000 bales to 

295.000, while France, Italy and Germany 
imported during the year 469,000, 364,000 
and 985,000 bales respectively as compared 
with 386,000, 210,000 and 735,000 respec- 
tively during 1932-33. 'J'hcre was a slight 
increase in the (exports to Japan from 81,000 
to 91,000 bales. All the other foreign 
countries contributed partly to the im- 
provcmenl in the raw jute exports, but the 
imports into Spain fell from 237,000 bales 
to 200,000. Comparing the rise in the 
volume of raw jute exports with the rise in 
value, 1933-34 cuts a better figure than its 
predecessor 1932-33. partly duo to the 
slightly more favourable price obtained for 
raw jute. 

Jute manufactures, as pointed out 
above, have failed even to hold their 
ground, there having been a fall in the 
volume from 680,000 tons to 6,72,000 tons 
and in value from Rs. 21.71 lakhs to 
Rs. 21.37 lakhs. Exports of jute bags fell 
from Rs. 11,16 lakns to Rs. 972 lakhs, 
mainly due to a large decrease in the ex- 
ports to the British Empire from Rs. 543 
lakhs to Rs. 3,40 lakhs. The declared 
value per bag fell from As. 4 pies 4 to 
Rs. 3-8-0. Export of gunny cloth rose from 
loi crores of yards in 1932-33 to 105 crores 
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of yards in 1933-34, but it is far too below 
the peak figure of 165 crores of yards in 
1929-30. Exports to tlic United Kingdom 
fell slightly from 5,75 lakhs of yards to 
5,16 lakhs, while the United States raised 
its imports from 54,38 lakhs to 64,77 lakhs 
of yards. Considering the British Empire 
as a whole there was a slight increase from 
15,80 lakhs to 16,65 lakhs or an increase of 
only 0.2 per cent. Argentine contributed 
to a fall in its imports of Indian gunny cloth 
from 23,75 lakhs of yards to 16,96 lakhs. 

Exports of iv'd as said elsewhere present 
an interesting features 'I'he total quantity 
exported during 1933-34 IVU to 318 million 
lbs. from 379 million lbs. in 1932-33 ; while 
tho value rose to Ks. T9,<S5 lakhs from 
Ks. 17,15 bkhs in 1932-33. This was clue 
to the better ju’irc* obtained as a result ot 
the tea export restriction. I'he declared 
value rose iroiii As. 7'3“^^ ^ ^b. 
to as. 9 lips. Exiiorts to the United King- 
dom fell from 331 million lbs. to 277 
millions, and the total exports to the parts 
of the Britisli Ivnpire declined to 299.5 
million lbs. fnmi 355 million in the previ- 
ous year. The foreign countries accounted 
for a decrease of about 0.5 million lbs. 

Kaw cotton exports rose from 2,061,(KX) 
bales in 1932-33 to 2,740,0(X) bales in 
1933-34 and in value from Rs. 20,37 lakhs 
to 26,59 lakhs. 'I'lie United Kingdom 
nearly doubled her imports or raw cotton 
which rose from 108,000 hales to 342,00t) 
in the present year. The imports into 
China which fell considerably last year 
appears to have re.i’overed partially rising 
from 134,000 hales to 336,000. The 
declared value fell from Rs. 27-12-10 per 
cwt. to Rs. 27-2-7. The total cx])()rts of 
raw cotton during 1933-34 would have 
been greater, hut for the Japanese Boycott 
which was not lifted till January 1934. 
As a measure of retaliation against the 
measures adojited by the Government of 
India under tlie safeguarding f)f Industries 
Act, Act XIII of 1933, “to protect their 
markets which were being flooded with 
cheap Japanese products certain cotton 
interests in Japan instituted a boycc>tt of 
Indian raw cotton whicli lasted from July 
to December”. This was lifted in January 
1934, after the successful conclusion of the 
Indo-Japanese trade agreement. Since 
then up to the end of the financial year 
the demand for raw* cotton from Japan 
became quite active almost hectic we might 
say, but for which the total exports of raw 
cotton w’ould have cut a more sorry figure. 
Taking the value of raw^ coton exports 
into consideration, tlie increased exports 


were chiefly to the United Kingdom Rs. 170 
laklis, and Germany Rs. 75 lakhs. 

Rice exports were even much worse dur- 
ing the year 1933-34 than during the previ- 
ous year. They fell from 1,828,(X)0 tons 
in 1932-33 to 1,733,000 tons in 1933-34 and 
the value diminished by Rs. 3,71 lakhs 
from 14,23 lakhs to 10,52 lakhs. Imports 
of rice into United Kingdom rose from 
75,O(X0 tons in 1932-33 to 110,000 in 1933-34 
and the value advanced by Rs. 10 lakhs. 
Cevloii increased her offtake from 394, OCX) 
tons in 1932-33 to 403,000 tons in 1933-34 
hut ill value diminished by Rs. 70 lakhs 
fn>in Rs. 340 lakhs to Rs. 270 lakhs. 
< Hhcr parts of Briti.sh Ivinpire have in- 
creased their iinporls of Indian rice from 
252, (XX) tons in 1932-33 to 271,000 tons in 
1933-34, Imt the value fell from Rs. 1,98 
lakhs lo Rs. 170 lakhs. China has reduced 
lier cusloin of Indian rice from 234, OiH) 
tons in 1932-33 to 172, OCX) Ions in the 
following year, while the reduction in value 
was almost fifty per cent. Japan has prac- 
ticallv ceased her imports of rice which 
dwindled from 740, OlK) tons in 1932-33 to 
nothing in the present year, owing lo the 
possibility of growing the slat)le product 
in iMaiichuko. 

ENl>ort trade in wlieat has of late paled 
in vSigniticance, especially during the last 
few years. Indian wheal has lost its van- 
ta.ge position iii world markets since th»* 
war which can he easily comprehended by 
ctunpariiig the pre-war war, and i)OSt-war 
average exports with the exports since 
then. From about 1,308,000 tons during 
the pre-war years, the (|iuintily fell to 
807, (X)0 tons in the war iieriod (|uiniiiieuni- 
uni and to 237,000 tons in the post-war 
regime. vSiiice then wheal has scarcely 
even once retrieved its lost ground and 
to-day in 193vV34 exports amounted to a 
hare 2,100 tons, almost a i)altry nothing. 

Hides and skins have also Seen a good 
year of exports. Both raw and tanned or 
dressed hides and skins have shown a 
marked imia'oveinent, though a big S])iii't 
is visible only in the former. During the 
year 193.T34, 41,040 pieces of raw' hides 
and skins were exixirted against 27,274 in 
1932-33 and 35,5()0 in 1931-32. ^And llic 
value of the exports during the last three 
years is Rs. 3.66 crores, Rs. 2.77 crorcs 
and Rs. 4.25 crores, respectively. Tanned 
or dressed hides accounted for Rs. 2.41 
crores ill the year under review against 
Rs. 1.62 crores in the previous year and 
Rs. 2.13 crorcs in 1931-32. And tanned 
nr dressed skins at Rs. 3.24 crores were 
well above tlie level of the jircvious two 
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years (Rs. 3.14 crores in 1931-32 and 
InS. 3,04 crores in 1932-33). It will be 
;.een that the total' of laiiiicd or dressed 
hides comes to Rs. 5.04 crores in 1933-34, 
Rs. 4.06 crores in 1932-33 and Rs. 5.26 
crores in 1931-32. Of this trade in tanned 
liide.s and skins Madras has had the lion’s 
share, havinjf e.xported Rs. 2.90 crores of 
tanned hides and Rs. 2.29 crores of tanned 
skins. In the raw hides trade, Bengal has 
the highest share. lix])arts of pig Iron 
and pig lead at Rs. 85.02 lakhs and Rs. 1,52 
lakhs though well above the level of 
1932-33, are still below the ligiires for 

1931- 32. 

Ivxports of manganese ore have shot nj) 
lo 266,000 tons in 1933-34 as against 
1 98, 01 X) tons in 1932-33, but the value rose 
by le.ss than 3 lakhs only as the declared 
value oper Ion fell considerably from 
Rs. 23-12-10 lo Rs. 19-'1-10. It is slated 
generally, tlmt I be price of manganese ore 
in Ibe inlernalional market lias fallen 
nuicb and Ibat tlie Indian railway freight 
is lioV Favourable enoiigb to imsb tbis 
a>mi?j()dity in large bulk into the world 
markets, for con)i)are only the lignres for 
1929-30 when 816,000 tons of this ore went 
onl of India. 

Amongst exports of oil-seeds, (b'ound- 
mils have somewhat reycained a lost market. 
In 1932-33 tlie volinne of export fell lo 
133, (MX) tons from 672, (X)0 tons in tlie previ- 
ciis year, bnl in tlie year under review 
tiiei'e has ]>een au appreciable rise to 
^16,5(K) tons. < )n ibe other hand the value 
of the exports fell fnnn 7,12 lakhs in 

1932- 33 lo Rs. 6,63 laklis iu 1933-34, mainly 
due to the fall iu values of the. commodity. 

9'he declared value jier cwt. was Rs. 6-1-1 
(jiily as against Rs. 8-3-7 iu the previous 
year. I'raiice who used lo c»»iisuuie abuud- 
a'.t ( 1 nan ti tics of ground nuts reduced her 
off-take from 219,000 tons iu 1932-33 to 
1-19,000 tons in 1933-34. Kxporls to 
belgium* rose ]\v about 2,0fK) tons lo 10,000 
tons, while Italy took iu as imicl*. as 67,(KX) 
l<ms, as coiujiared with her imports in the 
previous year of about 28,000 tons only. 
Iniiiorts of Indian groundnuts into 
('•ermaiiy expanded from 48, OCX) tons to 
72,(XX) tons in 1933-34, while the largest 
eonlribution came miscellaneous other 
smaller units whose raised their off-take 
fiom barely 10,000 tons ddritig tlio year 
under review. 

"I^he trade in linseed has a new import- 
‘Uicc, as among the exports of India, it is 
almost the sole beneficiary of the Trade 
Agreement arrived at Ottawa. During 
the year exports of linseed amounted to 


Rs. 4.57 crores against Rs. 91 lakhs in 
1932-33 and R.s. i.53 crores in 1931-32. 
As need hardly be said, the chief enstomer 
of India’s linseed during the year is the 
United Kingdom which accounted for 
Rs. 180.69 lakhs against about Rs. 16i 
lakhs ill iJie two previous years. Next 
only to the United Kingdom comes the 
“other coimlries,’’ e.xporls to which has 
increased to Rs. 132 lakhs from Rs. 1.75 
lakhs in 1932-33, to which it liad dwindled 
from Rs. 14.89 lakhs in 1931-32. It is 
iH»lewcalhy that every country, which has 
been a consumer of India’s linseed, lias 
increased its oITtake during the year very 
markedly, lliougli of Uermanx and France, 
it inigbt be said that their oiTtake is below 
the level of 1031-32. 

Tile, figures of e-xpurt of Linseed for the 
last three years as noted below will Vje of 
nuicb interest : — 


Year. Quantity in Value in 

'runs. Rupees. 

1931- 32 ... 120, (KH) 1,53,1 l.0(K) 

1932- 33 ... 72,000 91,11,<X)0 

1933- 34 ... 379,000 4,57,51,(X)0 


The import trade especially during these 
years lias lo be examined from ditTcreiit 
view points. Time was when one could 
allogellier ignore the import trade and fix 
tlie attention only on exports and tlie trade 
balance to assure oneself tliat there was a 
rough balance of i»ayinents. But now’ 
India’s import trade is subject to negotia- 
tions and concessions. To l)egin with, 
we liave the Ottawa Trade Tact; then 
came the liido-Jaixiiiese Trade Agreement. 
'I'liere has also been the great fillip to our 
policy of protection lo indigenous industry. 
And it al.so must be remembered that the 
nnport trade has !)ehaved during the 
depre.ssioii in a somewliat strange manner, 
going up while exports were on the 
increase. Tin’s last, mentioned ])hciio- 
meiioii may be explained by the fact that 
India’s purcliasiiig power in foreign coiui- 
tries was greatly augmented in 1931-32 by 
a sustained flow’ of gold exports. And 
tliongli this plionomeiion continued during 
the year under review, its elTect on imports 
into India was neutralised by the growth 
of indigenous industry and the coiKsequent 
self-sullicieiicy of India in regard to certain 
of her staple imports. It may, therefore, 
be said that our main interest in the exa- 
mination of India’s import trade is, in the 
first place, to find out wliethcr the protec- 
tioni.st policy we have followed lias been 
effective in reducing the How of imports of 
competitive goods from abroad; secondly, 
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to assure ourselves whether the trade pacts 
that we have entered into during the past 
have resulted in the expansion, of our trade 
in this country, and wliether they have 
not been offset by a decline in trade with 
other nations. 

So far as the effectiveness of protection 
is concerned, the total imports during 
1932-33 are sufficient testimony. For there 
is no reason to think that India’s imrchas- 
ing power during the last financial year 
was less than during the year before. (.)n 
the other hand, the increase in the export 
trade has only expanded our power to buy 
abroad. That in spile of this, total im- 
])orts .should have fallen shows dearly that 
the imi)ort trade into this country has 
received a severe and effective check from 
the policy of inotectionisin. 

The total imports of private merchan- 
dise fell from about Rs. crores during 
1932-33 to 115 crores in 1933-34, a fall of 
nearly 13.7 iier cent, which was even much 
less than in 1931-32 by ebout 11 crores. 
The principal contributing factors for this 
decrease in im[)()rts during 1933-34 were 
sugar Rs. 152 lakhs, oils Rs. 119 lakhs, 
raw cotton Rs. 370 laklis, raw .silk Rs. 46 
lakhs, cotton yarns and manufactures 
Rs. 908 lakhs, other yarns and textile 
fabrics Rs. 153 lakhs. Notalde increase 
also occureil under import of machinery of 
all kinds Rs. 2,22 lakhs, pos.sibly owing to 
the rapid expansion of the .sugar industry 
and under vehicles Rs. 95 lakhs. 

To take sugar lirst, for the <)bvious 
leason that the .sugar industry in India has 
ex] landed vastly during the last two years, 
iniiiorts of sugar during the year 1933-34 
at 263,700 tons are le.ss than half of tho.se 
of 1931-32, at 556,274 tons. The value 
also has been on the decline from Rs. 6.16 
crores in 1931 -v^2 to Rs. 4.23 crores in 

1932- 33 and Rs. 2.71 crores in 1933-34. Of 
liiese, the imports of sugar liiat enjoys 
l»rotectioii amounted U.t Rs. 2.39 crores in. 

1933- 34 against Rs. 3.67 crores in 1932-33 
and Rs. 4.42 crores in 1931-32. Imiiorts 
of stilt rose from Rs. 71.98 lakhs in 1931-32 
to Rs. 78.96 lakhs in 1932-33; but during 
the year under review' they fell to Rs. 46.88 
lakhs. As regards iron and steel, imiiorts 
rose during the year under review^, from 
Rs. 4.48 crores in 1932-33 to Rs. 4.64 crores 
in 1933-34; but they compare favourable 
with 1931-32, when India imported 
Rs. 5.38 crores worth of iron and steel. 
Of these imports both the i^rotected and 
the non -protected products have shown 
equal increases in value as compared with 
the previous year. But it is interesting to 


note that, while the noii-protected products 
show’ an increase in the volume from 75,313 
Ions to 89,937 tons in 1932-33, the protected 
varieties show a fall from 161,866 tons to 
145,640 tons able number of motor vehicles 
during 1933-34, the number of cars being 
2,227 and 1,715 respectively, and the num- 
ber of motor buses 3,692 and 1,243 respect- 
ively as against the number of cars in 
1932-33 l^iiig 1,291 and 296 and the num- 
ber of buses 1,793 and 398 re.spectively. 
To a certain extent the United States had 
retrieved her position in the matter of vehi- 
cles which .she lost in 1932-33 but not to 
lliat extent as in 1929-30. 

(U cotton inannfactures, imiHirts of tw ist 
and yarn amounted during the year to 
Rs. 2,57.1 kikhs against Rs. 3,78.8 lakhs in 
1932-33 and Rs. 2,98.88 lakhs in 1931-32. 
Ill tills trade, Great Britain has the biggest 
share amounting to Rs. 98.78 lakhs, with 
Japan as a good second at Rs. 95.67 lakhs. 
It is noteworthy that, while during the 
year 1932-33 both Japan and Great Britain 
were able to increase their imports over 
the jirevioiis year, and have suffered a 
ilecline since, Japan maintains, unlike 
(.'.real Britain, a higher level than that of 
1931-32. Imports of hosiery have been on 
the upward trend during the last three 
years fronn Rs. 48.13 lakhs to Rs. 67.41 
lakhs and R.s. 77.22 lakhs resi>ectively. 
Japan has increa.sed her share of the Iraile 
from Rs. 41.58 lakhs two years ago to 
Rs. 72.50 lakhs in the year under review. 
The i)ieceg(K)ds trade has suffered a .serious 
setback from Rs. 834 lakhs in 1932-33 to 
Rs. 525.42 lakhs in 1933-34. It is only 
to be expected, .since 1932-33 saw' a big 
rise from the level of the previous year. 

The distribution of India’s foreign track 
during the year is of great interest, 
India has concluded her trade negotiations 
with England and Japan and there is a 
widespread demand for the Government of 
India taking up the i|uestioii of more tr ule 
negotiations with foreign countries. It 
should suffice to point out that the United 
Kingdom stands in a class by itself, on 
account of the increase lx)th in her offtake 
of India’s exports and in her imports into 
this country. It must be pointed out at 
the same time that, as regards the trade 
relations betw'eeii these tw'O countrie.s, a 
very con.siderable factor is the invisible im- 
ports into India from Great Britain and 
that, if these arc taken into consideration, 
a large balance of trade in merchandise in 
India’s favour would be more than justi- 
fied. But on the other hand, not only are 
Britain’s imports into India (Rs, 47.59 
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crores) in 1933-34 in excess of her offtake 
of India*s exports (Rs. 46.58 crores) , hut 
also the extent of the increase in Britain’s 
share of the import trade is more than the 
extent of her increase in the offtake of 
India’s exports. As for the “other coun- 
tries*’ on the assumption that it is roo<1 
behaviour for foreign nations to import 
less into our country and take more from 
us, tile United States of America, Belgium, 
Italy and China are the best rxjys, while 
the British Empire, the Netherlands and 
the non-descripts comprised in “other 
countries’* are at the other end, as they 
imported more into this country and taken 
less. Japan stands at the other end of the 
Tinted Kingdom, having imported less inh) 
India than the previous year, with a cor- 
ri-sponding reducti'on in her olTtake oif 
India’s exports. Cicrniany has barely 
maintained her imsition of 1932-33, while 
Java has no advantage to offer India in 
return for the place which .slie has in tmr 
import trade. 

FOREIGN TRADE THROUGH PORTS 
OF NATIVE STATES 

Kalhia7var ; 


record year and is taking its full share 
ill the revival and development of trade. 
The figures dispell all apprehensions re- 
garding the future of the port. 

It was is ^lay, 1928, that the first 
.steamer entered in the inner harbour at 
C<3chiii. The number of steamers which 
used the port in 1928-29 was 4,79, and 
every year .since then there uas a steady 
increase. The number was 509 in 1929-30 ; 
570 in 1930-31 ; 604 in 1931-32 ; 615 in 
1932-33. Whereas the increase during 
these four years was only 136, the increase 
ill 1933-34 alone was 66, the mnnber of 
steamers whicli called at the pfirt being 
681. Of Ibis, only 3 did not come inside 
the harbour. 

The tonnage of tlie goods passing 
through the ixuls has also grown con- 
siderably, as the following figures show ; 



lnipr>rlK 

Kxporls 

Total 

1930-31 

.. 3,96,806 

1 ,(,11 ,354 

4,98,160 

1031-32 

.. 4,55,342 

90,1 >6 1 

5,45,403 

1932-33 

.. 4,80,585 

88,270 

5,68,855 

1933-34 

.. 6,40,800 

1,08,000 

7,38,800 


The seaborne trade through the Kathia- 
war Ports has, of late, been steadily 
growing in importance owing chiefly to 
the lower port charges, as compared with 
Bomliay. The following table shows the 
value of imports and ex])nrls and re-exports 
^t_tlie Kathiawar ports from 1925-27 to 


1933-34. 

riir 

Imports 

FiXporls 

( In Ihou- 
sands of 
Its. ) 

1926-27 

3,07,12 

11,18 

Uc' export. s 
47 

1927-28 

2,89,60 

30,55 

62 

1928-29 

3,96,43 

1,27,01 

59 

1929-30 

3,91,96 

98,54 

84 

1930-31 

3,62,74 

80,70 

16 

1931-32 

2,76,48 

67,39 

8 

1932-33 

4,15,07 

80,91 

5 

1933-34 

4,17,82 

2,46,43 

1,29 


The accuracy of figures upto 1930-31 is 
probUiniatical, as they are from returns 
prepared* in old times and figures recorded 
pi some cases were inclusive of merchandise 
nni)orted or exported coastu ise. 

Cochin : 

The trade of cochin is of considerable 
siguificancce as Cochin is in the enfant’ 
terrible among the Indian ports. 

v8tatistics of the trade in Cochin during 
1933-34 show that the port has enjoyed a 


(The figures for 1933-34 are approximate). 

When the conversion of the Shoramir- 
Eranakuknn Railway from metre to bread 
gauge is completed this year, the export 
trade of the port sliould i)enefit con- 
siderably. 

In lliis connection the following table 
showing the total foreign sea-borne and 
coasting trade of Cocliin since 1024-25 will 
he very interesting ; and the figures have 
been taken from the rei)orts of the 
Maritime trade for tlie province of ^ladras. 

Cochin Trade Stalislics. 

( Value in lakhs of Rupee ) 


Yeu- 

ForeiKu 

Con.sling 

Total 

ec a J 

eSi« fc, ^ 

■g o “ 

Trade 

Trade 

Trade 

c, b 

1924-25 

3,45 

7.01 

10,46 

11.04 

1925-26 

4,11 

6,38 

10,49 

11.00 

1926-27 

4,07 

5,87 

9,94.5 

10.99 

1927-28 

5,19 

6.3(5 

11,55 

. 11.17 

1928-29 

5.99 

6.(H) 

11,99 

11,21 

1929-30 

4,81.5 

6.24 

11,13.5 


1930-31 

4,53 

5,87 

10,48 

12.49 

1931-32 

3.73 

5,53 

9,26 

13.00 

1932-33 

3,79 

5,92 

9,71 

14.50 

1933-34 

Figures not available. 
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Considerable itrade is aAso carried on 
between the French settleinents in India, 
Portugeese settlements and Travaiicore. 
Some twenty years aftfo the controller of 
the currency estimated the total imports 
and ex^torts at the ports in hese non- 
British possessions at iiljoiit Rs. 30 lakhs 
and Rs. 175 lakhs respectively per annum. 
Certainly the trade hould have ^jrown 
much more now and trade statistics will be 
Very inlerestinj? to-day. 

POREION TRADE ACROSS LAND 
FRONTIERS 

vStatislics for the external land frontier 
of I Julia are adinille'.lly imi)erfecl. But 
even a very roiij^li estimate of about 
Rs. 10 crores of imports and an ecpial 
amount of exports is not a featJire to be 
is:nored, although it is definite tluit the 
estimate eiTS on the side of being a little 
too small. 

Prior to April, 1025, the registration of 
the land frontier trade was done through 
the Agency of the clerks posted on im- 
portant nuids across the Krontiers. 

A new system of rei’istrntion of the land 
frontier trade was, therefore, inaugurated 
since l.st April, 1925. Only the traflic in 
selected articles at certain railway stations 
adjacent to the more important tra<le. 
routes across the frontier is registered. 
Stations have l)een selected at which it is 
e.stima1.e(l that the bulk of inward trallic 
is intended to be transportv^d beyond the 
frontier and the bulk of the outward traffic 
consists of goods wliicli have come from 
bevond the frontier. 

For compilation jmrposcs llic registra- 
tion stations have been divided into three 
groups. Croup (a) consists of into the 
Nushki-Dizdap extension and the trade 
towards Kandahar. Thi.s group will 
ijiclude trade with Persia and Western and 
Southern Afghanistan. Croup (b) con- 
sists of 31 stations and comprises the trade 
through the North West Frontier Province 
and liie Punjab with Northern and liasterii 
Afglianistan, with Kashmir and through 
them with Central Asia and Turkistan, 
Croup (c) consists of 23 stations and com- 
prises the trade through the United Pro- 
vinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and 
Assam with Tibet, Nei)al, Sikkim and 
Bhutan. 

A similar system of registration has been 
started in Burma since l.st Ainil, 1926, but 
the volume of trade passing through 
Burma is practically insignificant in com- 
parison with the Indian trade. 


For purposes of the tables, the trade 
registered at the three groups of stations 
mentioned above has been combined into 
a lump figure for each commodity. 
Although the table has been introduced for 
the first time, we shall in our .study confine 
ourselves to the last three years beginning 
with 1931-32. As regards exports, there 
atijiears to be no change in the volume of 
cottrin manufactures during these three 
years, the figures standing very near 
r)()l),00() maunds. Exports of wheat 
declined from 1,136,000 maunds in 1931-32 
to 8.35,000 maunds in 1932-33, but the. 
t position improved in 1933-34, the amount 
rising to 1,116,000 maunds. Husked rice 
has fairly maintained its volume, although 
perhaps the money relui'ii on this volmiie 
iimsl liave been on a descending slope. 
Imports of grain and pulse showed a 
gradual fall from 1,720,000 maunds in 
1931-32 to 1,580,000 and 1,404,000 Jnauuds 
respectively in the two succeeding years. 
l'!xports of salt were on the decline in 
guanlity in the three years 1931-32, 1932-33, 
and 1933-34 being 1,740,000, 1706,000 ami 
l,5ol,0()0 maunds. Sugar refined and uii' 
refined rose from 843,000 maunds in 
1931-32 to 1,054,000 maunds in 1933-34. 
The most remarkable phenomenon is, how- 
ever, the tremendous fall in the quaiitilv 
of silver exjKM'ted, which fell from 
15,151,000 ounces in 1931-32 to 3,97,0i»n 
onnct‘S in 1932 33 and 2, 0H| ,000 ounces in 
1933 34. 

Inii)orts across tlie land frontier during 
the three years 1031-32, 1932-33, afid 

193334 in respect (»f certain i>rincipal 
eoimnodilies is summarised as in lli‘' 
Follow iiig table. 


• (biiiislily ill Ihon-Siiiuls <4 nnimids ) 



io:ii 

UKj'i-aa 

IW.- 

Wheal 

125 

304 

338 

Uirain and ])iilse 
Rice husked and 

107 

422 

610 

iniliusked 

Other grains and 

2.238 

2,447 

687 

pulse 

Borax (from 

778 

729 

t 

370 

Tibet) 

10 

7 

9 


Tinpoits of silver during 1931-32 and lh‘‘ 
Iwo succ'eeding years were respectively. 
4.4, C.8 and 9.8 million ounces. The higt^ 
figure for 1933-34 explains the consWei- 
,ible (|uantily duty free silver inipc'''* 
from Persia. 
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Total Exports ... ... 2 , 19.50 2 , 15,97 2 , 86,33 3 , 10,81 2 , 20,40 1 , 55,89 1 , 82,41 1 , 46,32 




( Qumtitu in’ Thousands of Bales . ) ( Value in Lakhs of Rupees ) 
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Exports of Pig Lead 
( Value in Lakhs of rupees ) 


Name of CountricH 

Pre-War 

Average 

19iJ0-3O 1030-31 

1031-32 

1032-33 

1033 31 

Miiitod Kingdom 


13 Fo 105’7 

101*2 

117*0 

127*7 

(jcrmany 


31- () S-J 

0*0 



Helgium ... 


20-0 F3 

l.*(i 



Ceylon 


11*1 SO 

.5*0 

1*0 

3*6 

China 


20 3 t 

3*8 

3*2 

•0 

Japan 


17*t 18*7 

38*7 

20*0 

17*1 

Other Countries 


CO 7‘7 

0‘2 

1*0 

2*1 

Total British Krnpirc (United Kingdom 





& Ceylon) 


1,03*0 1,710 

110*1 

120*0 

132*7 

,, Other Countries 


7.S*‘j Pi’S 

03*2 

20*0 

10*0 

Totmi 


2,11*5 2,10*0 

1,73*3 

117*0 

151*7 

IVrcenlage of IJ. K. & (M^ylon in tolal 

. 

07*7 .Si)*3 

03*3 

82 3 

87*3 

Exports of Wolfram Ore 




(Value in Lakhs of Rupees > 




I'nited Kingdom 


lO’O 32*3 

3(1* 2 

50*2 

00*0 

(jermatiy 


5*2 3*S 

3*8 

0*7 

1*7 

Other Countries 


3*2 1*7 

2*1 

0*5 

1*8 

Totm, 


28*0 .18*0 

1)2*3 

31*1 

ti FI 

Pererntage of United Kingdom 


ZO 00*0 

00*3 

07*7 

0F5 


Exports 

of Coal 




( Value in Lakhs of Rupees 





Pro War 





Name of Counlrios 

Average 
IimO-10 to 

1020-30 1030-31 

1031-32 

1032-33 

1033-31 


lOiy 14 





United Kingdom 


2 1 

1 

3*0 

3*1 

Ceylon 

VA 

n :vi 

33 

20 

20*1 

Straits Settlements ... 

17 

7 3 

•j • 

1*0 

*5 

Hongkong 


13 3 

1 11 

13*8 

0*3 

Philippine Islands & (iiiaw 


3 3 

3*2 

0*7 

•1 

Other Countries 


t 1 

0* : 

3*S 

•7 

Total British Fimpire 

no 

03 1.1 

30*0 

;i0*3 

3i»*2 

>1 Foreign Countries 

10 

0 !■ 

3*0 

1*3 

1*1 

(IhaM) T()t\l 


72 10 

313 

13*8 

37*3 

Percentage of British Empire in total 

... T.S*!» 

87*5 01*8 

02*8 

80-7 

07*0 



g Iron 




United Kingdom 


y:V2 3s*3 

211 

20*1 

21*0 

tiermany 


li*7 1‘3 

1*0 

2*7 

rs 

China 


0*1 T"* 

5*3 

3*0 

Fl 

•lapan 


i 3 s*;i on 

03*8 

*2 F2 

FO 

United States of America 


38-8 lOS 

17*0 

10*0 

13*8 

Other Countries ... 


|‘)0 13 0 

5 0 

l.-t) 

3*2 

Total 


250* t UO l 

122*7 

7 FI. 

83*0 

Percentage of United Kingdom 


112-S 22*0 

10*0 

35*1 

20*2 
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Exports of Raw Wool 

(In Lakhs of Rupees.) 


1920.30 1030-»1 1931-32 1932-83 1933-81 

Av'orage 


United Kingdom 

‘201 

3ri‘2 

•2‘27 

‘2.10 

100 

14fi 

United Stales of Ameriea 

1.-5 

7S 

It 

122 

0 

83 

Other Countries 

•2Ti 

1*2 

10 

5 

8 

‘20 

Tiitai. 

‘Jfi8 

M‘2 

•2ril 

•277 

123 

199 



Manufactures. 





United Kingdom 

19 

38 

38**2 


.M.-0 

56*.5 

Ceylon 


•2*0 

1*1. 

1*7 

1*9 

1*9 

United States of Ameriea 

‘2*1. 

30 

‘20*9 

10‘S 

12*7 

HTi 

Austrnlia 


1 .>«/ 

0*3 

0*1 

0*7 

0*0 

Other Countries 

1*7 

7*5 

r, 

3‘2 

3*fi 

5*2 

TdTAL ... 

‘25*1 

srroo 

()70 

501. 

03-5 

72*7 

Other kinds of Woollen Manufaelnres 

‘2*8 

0*3 

V7 

‘2*7 

t*3 

r:5 

Total of Woollen Mamifaelures 

‘2.3*9 

91*3 

71*7 

.59* 1 

07*S 

7PU 

Total of wool and Woollens 

‘29 PO 

.533*3 

:V'T7 

3.30*1 

190*8 

‘27;i 

Declared value per lb. of Wool, Raw 

0-7-10 

0 in 

0-13-2 

0-11-2 

0-6-8 

0-5-S 




Kstablishcd 191). 

The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank Limited. 

(Registered under Cooperative Societies Act) 

Head Office APOLLO STREET, FORT, BOMBAY. 


li ranches : 


Barmati Poona. Shevgnon Dislrirt Ahmt'diingnr Shahada I 

Islampur ,, Satara Ahijicdnagnr ,, „ Nandiirbar 

Kanici ,, ,, Bliiwaiidi Dislricl Tliana Sakri 

Tasgaon ,, ,, Palghar „ „ Sindkhrda 

Satara ,, ,, Kalyan „ ,, Malrgaon 

Kirloskarwadi ,, ,, Akliij Dislrirl Sbolapur Sataria 

Koregaon ,, ,, Viraingarn iJistrict Ahnicdabad Kalvan 

Shirule ,, ,, Dhiilia ,, Wc.st Khandcsh Dohad 

Kupargaon Dislrirt Dondaicha „ „ Kulol 

Ahiiiednagar Shirpiir „ „ 


Shahada Dislri<-t West Khaiulesn 
Nandiirbar ,, ,, 

Sakri ji u 


District Nasik 


District Panch Mali'i 


Apex Bank of the Co-operative Movement in Bombay Presidency. 
WORKING CAPITAL EXCEEDS RS. 2,00,00,000. 
FIXED, CURRENT AND SAVINGS DEPOSITS ACCEPTED. 

Terms on Application 

ADVANCES made only to regittered Co-operative Societiet 
COLLECTION WORK undertaken on almost all important towns in the Bombay Presidency 

Money deposited witli this Bank directly benefits the Agriculturists and persons of small means. 
For further particulars trrite to Managing Director. 


Tabic showing the volume of principal articles imported into British India 
{Figures in thousands unless stated otherwise) 
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Table showing the value of principal Imports into British India 

(In Lakhs of Rupees) 

m 

Pre-War War Average Post-War 

of Articl Average 190‘J-10 1914-15 to Average 1919-20 1929-30 1930-31 
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( In Lakhs of Rupees ). 
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Name of Countries 

1928.29 

1929-80 

1930-81 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1033-34 

United Kingdom 

190 

215 

174 

115 

122 

131 

Germany 

80 


48 

83 

34 

25 

Netherlands 

15 

16 

15 

13 

11 

12 

Belgium 



7 

5 

3 

3 

Italy ... 

12 

11 

9 

5 

0 

<1 

Japan ••• 

G 

10 

7 

5 

17 

15 

United States of America 

39 

47 

41. 

30 

27 

24 

Other Countries ... 

12 

1G 

12 

17 

17 

15 

Tin’AL 

3,t3 

8,Gl 

8,11 

2,23 

2,34 

2,31 


Imports of Kerosene Oil 





(Value 

in Lakhs of Rupees) 




Name of Ciuintrie.s 

1928-29 

Ifl29-:j0 

1980 81 

1931 32 

1232-33 

1933-:- 

flussia ... 

88 

42 

5G 


1,04 

1,.50 

(h'orgia 

1,50 

1,07 

1,21 

1,13 


... 

A/erbaijaii 


U 

(>5 

72 



Persia ... 

JJi2 

1,58 

80 

95 

39 

2 

United States of America 

9.5 

1,47 

1 ,43 

1,28 

18 

13 

Other Countries ... 

80 

91 

03 

25 

83 

08 

Total 

5,7G 

5,89 

5,31. 

4, .33 

2,51 

2,3;i 

Declared value per gallon ... 

0 8-9 

O-S-IO 

0-8-8 

0 8-1 

0 0 10 

0-6-5 


Imports of 

Cement 




Name of Countries 

1028-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

19.38 3 

United If^ii^dom ... 

52 

47 

30 

25 

17 

14 

Germany 

2 

o 

1 

1 



Japan 

G 

7 

13 

10 

8 

G 

Other Countries' ... 

8 

8 

5 

5 

4 

2 

Total 

68 

64 

55 

41 

29 

22 

Declared value per cwt 

2 10-7 

2-10-1 

2-7-4 

2-5-0 

1-12-0 

1-10-11 



Imports of Motor Vehicles 
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Imports of Metals and Metal Manufactures 


Name of Count ries 

{Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 
Copper (excluding Ore) 

Post-War 

^909-20* I9!»--30 1980-31 

1931-82 

1932 33 

1988-34 

United Kingdom 

to 23-24 

1.14 

30 

29 

29 

28 

40 

Japan 

8 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

France 

4 

18 

20 

13 

1 

... 

Germany 

20 

31 

29 

29 

67 

32 

Belgium 

2 

5 

5 

2 

4 

1 

Other Counlries 

44 

C> 

21 

12 

15 

14 

Total 

1,92 

94 

1,04 

85 

1,15 

87 

Declared value of Cupper 
Wrought per cwt. 


64-9 2 

51-7-0 

41-13-4 

35-4-10 

31-9-7 

Hardware (excluding 

Cutlery and Electroplated 

Ware) 



Post-War 

Average 

1919-20 

1929-30 

1930*31 

1931-32 

1932 33 

1933-84 

United Kingdom 

to 1923-24 

3,12 

1,80 

1,31 

96 

91 

9S 

Sweden 

13 

17 

13 

12 

15 

16 

Germany 

09 

165 

1,08 

7() 

1,08 

8(> 

Austria 

5 

12 

7 

4 

5 

4 

Japan 

40 

26 

21 

16 

30 

35 

United Slates of America .. 

1,22 

.59 

45 

27 

17 

23 

Other Countries 

22 

48 

35 

30 

83 

26 

Total 

5,79 

5,07 

3,60 

2,61 

2,99 

2,88 


Pre-War 

Average 

1909-10 

Cutlery 

1029-30 

1930 31 

1931.32 

1982-33 

1933-;t4 

U tiled Kingdom 

to 1913-14 

10-5 

11.1 

8*3 

5*9 

6-5 

7*8 

Germany 

7-9 

26*8 

15*7 

13*2 

14*3 

13*7 

Other Countries... 

3*3 

3*5 

2*0 

1*6 

35 

|. 0 

Total 

21-7 

41*4 

26*0 

20-7 

24-3 



Pre-War 

Average 

1909-10 

Imports of Salt 

1029-30 1930 31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

% 

1933-31 

United Kingdom 

to 1913-10 

27 

19 

9 

6 

4 

1 

Germany 

17 

14 

20 

5 

10 

8 

Spain 

24 

14 

11 


4 

85 

Aden & Dependencies 

53 

44 

28 


40 

Egypt 

35 

21 

22 

2 

G 

1 

Italian Eat Mrica 

15 

13 

22 

10 

14 

1 

Other Counlries ... 

4 

5 

3 

... 

1 

1 

Total 

1,75 

1,30 

1,15 

72 

79 

47 

Declared value per ton 

29-5-2 

20-V0 

16-lMO 

15-15-4 

14-8-8 

13 0 5 
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Imports of Wool and Woollens 

(Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Wool Raw- 


1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

United Kingdom 


19 

17 

5 

9 

18 

11 

Persia 


9 

9 

3 

5 

3 

2 

Australia 


17 

22 

10 

15 

18 

18 

Other Countries 


4 

1. 

1 

2 

3 

*25 


Total 

•19 


19 

31 

F 2 

31 

Carpets and Floor Rtigs- 








United Kingdom 


G *1 

3*1 

21 

2*0 

1*8 

1*5 

Persia 


1*8 

1*5 

1*1 

2*1 

0*8 

0*2 

Other Countries 


1*6 

1*0 

ro 

1*1 

1*3 

0*6 


Totai . 

9'5 

9*9 

1*5 


4*1 

2*3 

Piece-goods-'-- 








United Kingdom 


1,21*7 

90*8 

17 7 

21-8 

52*5 

57*4 

Cermany 


38*1. 

21’6 

S *2 

1*2 

8-8 

6*5 

Netherlands 


7*2 

8*1 

3*7 

2*1 

1*6 

0*9 

Helgium 


7*9 

51 

3*9 

1*5 

5*9 

4*6 

F ranee 


61*5 

60- 1 

21*0 

16*1 

31*3 

17*4 

Italy 


31*1 

29*8 

25*3 

15*1 

12*1 

22*6 

Japan 


2*.*> 

FS 

2*9 

0*7 

7*8 

15*5 

Other Countries 


13*7 

9*3 

1*2 

3*9 

8*2 

5*4 


Total 

‘j.sro 

33*2 

1,19*9 

68-9 

1,61 *2 

1,30-3 


(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Woollen Shawls*- 

Pre-War 

Average 

1929 30 

1930-31 

1931-,32 

1932 33 

1933 34 

United Kingdom 


2*8 

0-7 

0*1 

0*4 

0*2 

Germany 

... 

16*3 

9-6 

49 

7*9 

75 

Other Countries 


7*8 

3*8 

0*9 

2*6 

1*7 

Total 

41*5 

26*9 

14-1 

5*9 

10'8 

9*3 

Hosiery 

12*0 

20*0 

9-7 

6*7 

6*9 

8*8 

Other sorts of Manufactures 

32*1 

86*5 

63*9 

•14*4 

71 5 

69 9 

Total ok Woor. & Woollens 

3,24*6 

4,28*5 

2,311 

1,621 

2,96*3 

2,349 
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Imports of Artificial Silk Manufactures. 

{Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 



1927-28 

1923-29 

1920-30 

1030-31 

1031-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Piecegoods of Cotton and Artificial 
Silk - 








United Kingdom 

90*1 

84.1 

4.J-6 

12*7 

0*6 

17*1 

14*1 

(■crmaiiy 

^9*7 

2ii*() 

9*7 

3*0 

4*9 

7*8 

2*1 

Switzeriund 

88*9 

53*2 

.145*4 

15*3 

7*6 

4*4 

11*1 

Italy 

91*8 

92*6 

51*2 

19*6 

16*0 

21*8 

. 10*3 

Austria 

25*3 

17*6 

0*2 

2*8 

1*6 

3*0 

3*7 

Japan 

10*3 

30*5 

140*0 

150* t 

208*6 

252*4 

124*2 

Other Countries 

21*8 

25*8 

19*9 

6*0 

3*5 

3*7 

2*4 

Tutab 

mv 1 

330* !• 

315*0 

211*6 

251*8 

310*2 

173*0 

Other Artificial Silk Manufactures- 








Unilrtl Kingdom 

19-2 

33*2 

24*3 

14*2 

13*3 

15*1 

17 

OeiiFKiuy 

7*1 

12*5 

: *2 

5*3 

4*() 

3*0 

4*7 

Netherlands 

i()*7 

13*4f 

f)*i. 

S*7 

10*1 

7*1 

2*0 

Franco 

1 *0 

6*5 

11*6 

1*1 

7*3 

3*3 

4*2 

Switzerland 

Gl 

6*3 

5*3 

0*9 

2*8 

0*7 


Italy 

li'l' t 

61*6 

.16*4 

50*(i 

41*3 

47*8 

37*»: 

United Stales of Anirrii a 




0*8 

1*8 

2*2 

*0 

Japan 

3*2 

3*i 

5*5 

3*8 

6*2 

16*0 

BIT. 

Other Countries 

S*7 

trr 

10*3 

Fl 

5*7 

0*6 

2*1 

Totai. 

ii;2*t 

1 

1170 

00*1 

02*5 

105*7 

100 t , 


Imports of "i’ea (Black and Green) 
[Value in Thousands of Rupees) 


Names of ('(.iiniries 

Pre-War 

Average 

I028-2*) 

1920.10 

10:50-31 

1931 .*52 

1932-33 

i9;53-:u 

Ceylon 

7,10 

16,24 

18,88 

15,41 

18,09 

11,83 

r)2a 

Slralls Settlements 


2,02 

i,:h 

06 

56 

53 

IS 

Java... 

81 

28,28 

22, .73 

7.63 

4,50 

1,00 

1 

China (including Hongkong) 

10,70 

23,61 

20,21 

20,90 

19,10 

18,60 

16, 2S 

Other Countries 

3,68 

4,07 

96 

78 

1,82 

2,67 

3,42 

Total 

22,20 

74,22 

63,90 

45,68 

43,57 

34,6:4 

2,514 
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Imports of Food, Drink and Tobacco— (Confd.) 


Name of Coiinlries 

Provisions, etc. - 

United Kingdom 
Netherlands 

Straits Settlements (incl. 
Lnbiian) 

China (inel. Hongkong) 
United States of America .. 
Australia 
Other Countries 


To’I'al 


Tobacco 

Unmanufactured 
Cigars 
Cigarettes : 

United Kingdom 
China (inel. Hongkong) 
Kgypt 

United States of America 
Other Countries 


Total of CigarcHes 
Tohaeeo for Pipes & (!ignreUes 
Other Sorts 


(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Pre-War 

Average 

1929-30 

1080-31 

1,31. 

2,35 

1,91. 

0 

1,58 

1,27 

21. 

32 

32 

4. 

IG 

15 

4 

48 

40 

3 

0 

0 

fil 

tiG 

71 

2,20 

5,64 

4,88 

(In Thousands of Rupees^ 


30.72 

14.40 


1,75 

1,G0 


2,11,7G 

1,17,05 



2,07 

4, GO 

G1 


40 

1.04 


40 

98 

52,74 

2,13.17 

1,22,48 


13,57 

1,51 

10,80 


1,80 

71,07 

2,G0,7l 

1,. 51,16 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1,51 

1,40 

1,51 

57 

35 

24 

24 

20 

20 

10 

8 

9 

22 

10 

14 

13 

18 

16 

64 

53 

38 

3,41 

2,93 

2,72 


20,86 

02,27 

47,27 

1,01. 

85 

74 

'18, .55 

26,31 

16,02 

2,70 

1,Uf< 

34 

63 

32 

32 

55 

50 

52 

35 

78 

1,26 

52,78 

28,0.5 

10,06 

8, .54 

3,0t» 

3,00 

2,13 

1,80 

2,08 

04,35 

06,04 

72,15 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD, 


( Ukuistkiikh in Jai’\x ) 
KSTABLISHKI) 1880 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND ... 


100 , 000 , 000,00 

100 , 000 , 000,00 

121 , 250 , 000,00 


Alexandria. 

Batavia. 

Berlin. 

B(»mhay. 

Calcutta. 

Canton. 

Dairen (Dalny). 
Fengt.ien (Mukden). 
Hiimliurg. 

Hankow. 


Head Office : YOKOHAMA 
Branches : 

l)in. Moji. 


Ifarhin. 

Hongkong. 

Honolulu. 

Hsiiiking. 

Karachi. 

Kobe. 

London. 

Los Angeles. 

Manila. 

Dfarunouehi. 


Nagasaki. 
Nagoya. 
Newehwang. 
.New York. 
Osaka. 

Paris. 

Peiping. 

Rangoon. 

Rio dc; Janeiro. 


Semarung (Java). 
San Kranei.seo. 
Seattle. 

Shanghai. 
Singapore. 
Sourabaya. 
Sydney. ’ 

Tientsin. 

Tokyo. 

Tsingtau. 


Every description of BANKING & EXCHANGE BUSINESS transacted 


102.1, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA 

Post Box 406 


T. EBIHARA, 

Manager. 



Table showing the total Exports to each principal country, the Imports from the respective country and the Balance 
of trade with each such country, distinguishing between countries in the British Empire and foreign 
• countries, for Pre-War, War and Post-War years ending with 1933-34. 

( In Lakhs of Rupees. ) 
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Table showing the total Exports to each principal country, the Imports from the respective country and the Balance 
of trade with each such country, distinguishing between countries in the British Empire and foreign 
•countries for Pre-War, War and Post-War years ending with 1933-34. — contd. 

( In Lakhs of Rupees ) 
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Cost of living Index Numbers for India and Foreign Countries. 
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Tonnage of vessels engaged in the foreign sea-borne trade of British India 

(/n Thousands of tons) 
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2,827 3,313 5,908 3.‘J75 4,398 6,847 9,796 

(а) Imported in appreciable quantities from Tibet. 

(б) Charas imported mainly from Central Asia and Turkistan. 


Rail-borne Trade at Stations adjacent to land frontier routes of India proper. 

( All Quantities in Thousands of Mounds except Treasure ) 
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Total tonnage of vessels employed in the Trade of India 

(In thousands of Tons) 
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Year 

Foreign trade 

Coasting trade 

1924-25 

17,656 

41,584 

1925 2G 

17,136 

13,112 

192G-27 

17,039 

4;5,181 

1927-28 

17,579 

47,873 

1928-29 

18,872 

49,800 

1929 :u) 

19,381. 

r#2.l8l 

i9;io ;n 

17,791 

12,026 (Not accurate 
as Madras figures 
an* not available) 

I9M1 32 

16,552 

Not available 

I9;v2-;i3 

15,70S 

.51 ,906 

1933-31 

15,077 

15,670 
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THE BIHAR ORISSA PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

P A T ]\ A 

(!:STABLISHF.D IN 1914). 

PrcHiilrnt: Dk. Sik SYED SULTAN AUMLD, Kt., D. L., Bar-at-Law 

Capital Subscribed ... ... Rs. 18,75,000 

Capital Paid-up . ... Rs. 6,10,000 

Statutory & other Reserves ... Rs. 5.50,000 


APEX BANK OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN BIHAR & ORISSA 

Fixed, Savings and Current Deposits accepted. 

Collection of bills and issue of drafts on Calcutta and Bombay and all 
important towns in Bihar & Orissa undertaken. 

Advances made only to registered societies in Bihar and Orissa. 


Detailed rules will he sujitlolicd on application. 


MIHIRNATH ROY 

Managing Director. 


V. M. TMAKORE, 

Secretary. 
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NATIONAL INSURANCE 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 

HEAD OFFICE : 

NATIONAL INSURANCE BUILDING 

7. COUNCIL HOUSE STREET. CALCUTTA. 


1933 Results 

New Business Completed exceeds Rs. 1,67,00,000 
The Company with a steady progress all round. 

All forms of Life Assurance Policies issued at low safe rates of premium. 

Specialities. 

FEMALE LIVES 
JOINT LIVES 

PERMANENT PROTECTION POLICIES 

TRIPLE BENEFIT POLICIES 

MARRIAGE & FUTURE PROVISION POLICIES 

For Agencies please apply to:— 

R. G. DAS & CO., 

Managers. 

Phone: Cal. 5736 JC r.737. 


CONSULT \ 

NATIONAL FIRE & GENERAL INSURANCE ^ 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Head Office : 

NATIONAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 

7, COUNCIL HOUSE STREET. 

CALCUTTA 

FOR FIRE, MOTOR & ACCIDENT POLICIES 

■ 

A sou nd Company 

R. G. DAS & CO., 

Managers. 

Phone : Cal. 5726 & .727. 


Il 


TRADE SECTION : 


^X.:_K-:::K^X-^KrrLK^; X±: K .i^X X-. X^X 

III 

X 

111 
X 


INTERNAL TRADE 


.:?sx==sxe=!x=x— x=±i.-x . - X --X . :=x£3rxrr:x™xr.-jx=sx vx x-..;=xr x 


X 

II 

X 

III 

X 

II 

>: 

The importance of internal trade has 
generally been overlooked in all countries 
lor a variety of reasons. There was in the 
first place, the survival of tlie old rncrcantal- 
ist notion that the wealth ot a country is 
iiicri'ased only through its foreign trade. Tlu; 
luissez fairc econdinks of the ninetcoiitli and 
uve^ntieth centuries did little to help a nioni 
collect appreciation of the imi)ortaii(:e of 
iiitiTiial trade activity, though it gave a 
lOiTCctive to the crudities of UKrcantalisiii. 
file exaggeration of the iniporlance of for- 
eign trade may be seen from the fact that 
international triide has been ri'garded \vid(‘ly 
IIS identical with world trade and as the sole 
index of economic prosperity. With the lor- 
niulation of national economic jiolicies and 
the growth of protectionism, internal trade 
is bound to grow both in voluini! and in 
importance. In India foreign trade mono- 
polised the attention of economists tor two 
reasons. Firstly, Governinent was mort* in- 
U'restcd in foreign trade lluiu iiitcTnal trade 
and, therefore, pnn’ided more statistics in 
regard to the former. Secondl}’, the state ol 
the national economy and the country's in- 
debtedness invested tlie favourable balaiici; 

I of trade and balance of iiaynieiits with an 
unique importance. Now that India, in 
common with the n^si of the world, has taken 
to the policy of prot(;ctionisin with a view 
probably to ultimate economic self-suffi- 
ciency, the course of internal trade has to be 
studied with at least as much care and atten- 
tion as the foreign trade. It is with a view 
to facilitate such an important study that we 
have included as from this year statistics ot 
internal trade in the Indian Finance Year 
Fook, 

It will be easily seen that internal trade 
falls into* two divisions— coasting trade and 
rail and river-borne traffic. The statistical 
data furnished in this section of the Year 
Book require an explanatory note about the 
basis of compilation. 

COASTAL TRADE 

fhe “coastal trade” dealt with in 
ttiese tables is the trade registered at 


the British Indian ports, that is to say, 
the trade of these j)orts with one another and 
with Indian ports not Ih'itisli. The figures 
show gent rally the trade as tlet:lar(‘d in the 
shipping docLinieiits duly scrutinised willi 
ri'porls of notices of short arrivals or ship- 
ments and })assed through tlie Customs 
Houses up l(j the last working day of the 
month or as near to that date as is practic- 
able. The term “Indian merchandise” corn- 
prists all goods that art' of the growth, pro- 
duce or manufacture of India. Indian 
iiuTchandist* is dislinguislu'd from h'oreign 
incrchandisti in Hit; declaration of importers 
or (exporters made in tli(‘ Bills of ICnlry or 
Slopping Bills from which the trade statistics 
ari‘ compiled. 

'rile registration of the coasting trade is 
done stiparalely (from the fon'ign sea-borne 
trade) in the six niaritimt^ provinces, namely, 
Ifengal, Ifiliar and Orissa, l^jonibay, Sind, 
Madras and Burma. The total imports into, 
and tlu* total exports from, each province arc 
divided as follows : - 

1. Internal tradt*, i.e,, trade ainoiigsl 
ports within the sanu* ])rovince. 

(This includes llui trade between a 
Customs and a iioii-C'iisloms Provincial 
IKirt which is registiTi^d at a Customs 
port). 

2. E.\lwnal tiaili-, t.r., tlie trade be- 
tween one province on the one side and 
all other provinces plus noii-Rritish ports 
in India (c.g., Kathiawar ports, French 
ports, etc.) on the other. 

Passengers’ baggage, postal transactions 
and merchandise transhipped at ('ustoms 
jxirts are excluded from the accounts of both 
imports and exports. Imports and exports 
of gold and silver coin and bullion, on 
private or Governinent account, arc recorded 
separately and are not included in the 
figures of mcrchaiidisii. 'Merchandise im- 
ported or exported on Government account, 
however, is outside the scope of these statis- 
tics. 

Figures of quantities and values are given 
as declared h)^ importers and exporters in 
Rills of Entry and Shipping Bills, as subse- 
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fjuontly chfckril by the Customs officials. 
'Mie weight recorded is the net \vi;ight, i.c., 
it does not include tlie weight ol the coviTs 
or packing. Acconling to the provisions (»i 
the Indian Sea ('uslonis Act, VIII of 1878 
(Section jp), the .\ahies ol g()»)ds iin])orted or 
exported rejnesi iit : - 

(rt) the wliol(\sale cash pricf*, less 
tradi- discount for wliich go(>ds ol the 
like kind and quality nre sold or aie 
capable of being sold at llie liiue and 
I)la('<* of irnpoitatioii or exportation, as 
Ihe cast! ijia\ 1)(‘, without any abah nieiil 
<U’ dcdiictiou what('\er. e\cepl (in the 
('a.se ol goo'l.’, iuipoiled) of Ihe auioiuit 
oi tiu' duties payable on the iiiipoilatiou 
thereof ; (U* 

(^>) when' such juice is iu)l 
able, the ccsl. at whicli g(»'i(ls (d the like 
kind and tju lihy i.oiild he <k [ivi-r('d at 
such place v.iUu»ul any abah'iiient or 
deduction, I’xcs'pt as aloresaid. 

In the fori'ign m;i linrue trade, iinpoil or 
export duties are not iiicludi d in Ihe values 
recorded, but in tli*' values (»f arli(']«'s iuip<»rl 
ed or export<‘»l as recorded in Hk' eoasting 
trad(', customs and tcxcise ilutiis |)ii\iouslv 
[>aid are iiichuk'd. 

RAIL AND KIVKIMiORNI:: TRADK 

I he statistics of rail and ri^'er-borne hade 
were jniblislujd u|)lo the y< ar .Uj22 but wtre 
IIhu discontinued on grounds ol (‘conoiny. 
rile information collected ])rior to 1(^22 usmI 
to be comjuled Iroin (]uart(riy relurus liir- 
nislii’d by’ the local go\eniinenis and ila}' 
were f)iiblish(<l in a coiisolidahd fojiu in an 
animal j)iil)licatioii. Tlie [udjlieation of 
tlu^se statislies was resumed I'nuii the wiw 
*!J33~34 i d « .’S- utially on th'- 

same basis; but the hgiires are jjubii:-!’/. d 
monthly and piii])ort to lie a siimmary view 
of the inland trade f*l India during (‘och 
month together with nmm'iig totals fiom the 
begnnning of the oihriril v-'.'ir. 

Ihe statistics relah- 1<) the inland irade of 
India, carried by the railways and the 
steamer services, and njuv^tni ihe move- 
meul of the tracle into and trom a pne. iuce, 
taken as a who?.-, or a (^fiiet r»oit or j’-orfs, 
the trade of wliich is regi'^li’icd separal^ly 
irorn that of the trade of the |)io\ince in 
which such port or |M>rts may be situated, 
ihe trade dealt with in these arcouiits would, 
therefore, fall into one or othtr of the follow- 
ing categories : 

(f) the trade of a province? \vith other 
provinces, 

(it) the trade* of a chUif port with the 
province in which it is situated, and 


(Hi) the trade of a chief port with 
other provinces. 

(ioods carried from one station to another 
within the same j)rovinc(i or principal trade 
l>lock are not registei ed for purposes of these 
accounts. 

Classificiition of ihe Iradc by blocks. — For 
the purposes of registration ot these statistics 
llu? country is divided into 18 principal 
blocks, namely — 

(i) q bkjcks ivpn'senting the ilrilisli 
provinces -Assam, Kciigal, Ihhar and 
(hissa. the Lnited Provinces of Agra 
aiui (halii, the Punjab (iiieludiiig tlu 
> 01 til \V< sl I'loutier Province ami tiic 
Dillii Pi(»viuce), Sind and IJritisli 
lialiieluslaii, the C'eiural Provinces and 
heiar, Pombay, and Madiiis ; 

(/7) J n pri'si uling tlii' j)riiu:ijnil |'(jiL 
inwij, ('aleuKa, noinbay, the Madia., 
se.q^iuis, and Karachi ; a.iid 

(Hi) 3 rej)r(‘senting Indian Slabs 
Raij.aitana, ( eniral India, the Nizam s 
rtirilory, Mysore, aiul Kadimir. 

lhu>. tlie tradt? shown agaiiu^ “Peugal” 
is llu* Iraili' of Iht' province ol ik'iigal, t \ 

I iiulmg t all utla, tiJi' trade ol whiidi is shown 
s< paiah l\’ ; similaiiy, die trade eieddid li» 
‘'i;omba\,” to “Sind and Ihitish i iaiuciii:. 
tan/’ or io “Madras ’ exeliide die liade ol 
i*e.in];ay t7?it, Kaiaelii f>r the Madras sea- 
pc.rls lor whieh separate Agun s are given, 
ihe lail-bcune tiade is not ri'gistered iu 
Ihirma. Tile trade of the Indian Slatis 
wlueli lie within the iwlernal biuindaries ol 
a Ihilish |)roviuee is ineluded in the Irade oi 
(hat province. 

J he table gives a concurrent view of Ihe 
imports iulo, and e\|)orls from, eaeh of th'’ 
j8 prineij);).! trade blocks of tbe commodities 
selected lor si)ecilicati()ii in llicse accoiinl.s. 
As ill inland trade the? same comiriodily 
would ligure once as imports into one trade 
block and again as ex])orts Irom another, 
the iMxxssity for separate tables to show the 
imports and exports has bei'ii dispensed v'ith. 

I lie j^lan on which the system of registra- 
tion in force is based is that c'ach of the rail- 
ways should register its own imports (i.c., 
;;ue.Ii traffic as is received at stations on its 
line within a iiarlicular province or principal 
trade block from othc?r provinces of blocks) 
witlumt taking any account of the traffic 
which is rcxx'ived at such stations en route 
to a destination on a different system, or to a 
station on thi^ same system situated outside 
the province or trade block. In order to 
minimise the number of returns it has been 
arraiigx'd with the major railways that the 
statistics of imports into stations on tlu* 
minor railways with which they connect 
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should also be registered by theiu. In th(; 
case of river-boriKj trade, the traffic is ri'gis- 
tercd by the agents of thi; different steamer 
services concerruul : — 

{a) between Calcutta and 

(t) Assam, 

(2) Bengal, excluding Calciilla, 

(3) Bihar and Orissa, 

(4) the United Provinces ; 

{b) between Assam and 

(1) Bihar and Orissa, 

(2) the United Provinces ; 

(c) between Bengal, excluding ('alciilta. 

and 

(1) Assam, 

(2) Bihar and Orissa, 

(3) the United Provinces ; and 

{( 1 ) betweem Bihar and Orissa and the 

Unit(‘d Provinces. 

The Irade carried pirdy l'\' rail and partly 
l)y river, when booked llirongli and carried 
])y steamers running in coiniK lion with rail- 
ways, is to be recoiled g(.iH.i\dlv by Ihe rail- 
way administration eoncerne<l. The inter- 
])rovincial Iradt' boriK; in connhy boals is 
not so large as to jnslil)' separal'' arrant'c- 
ments for its registration, and the rrgistra.- 


tion of such traffic would in any case offer 
serious administrative difficulties. 

As the railway arul steamer inve)ice‘s show 
only the figures of cpianlity, the statistics 
offere'd in these accounts also relate to epian- 
tities only. Owing to the great disparity 
be‘Uvc?e‘n price's for the same commodity in 
diffen'iit parts f>f the e:oiiijtry it is i?npe)ssiblej 
for purpe)se‘s e)f the se accounts to work out 
the' ewri's])onding figures of value and e^xpe- 
rieMice in the; past has shown that ejn what- 
ever basis values are; assigned to the quan- 
tity figures riTorded, these; are in most cases 
liable to make' only a \’ery vague approxima- 
tion to the truth and should more often than 
not afford no basis for working out a true 
and ce>rree;l l.vdane'i' e)l trade; for the; different 
provinces irivohed. The' epiantity figure's 
entered in these; accounts re;prcscnl net 
weights, i.c.. the gro^-s actual weights record- 
ed in the invoices less certain peTceiitagcs 
(varying ae'ceneling to the class ot ge)()els in- 
\‘ol\ed) wli!('h have* been take'ii to re-presenit 
die- We iglit of oncking material. et(\ The 
r»e-l wi'ijdils so .'.'ixe ii aie- in all cie-i •; Inised 
on ligure'; ol ejnanlih which :in* recrinlcd in 
the* in\eiic(‘s unilnrniK' in Inridanl ninufub', 
of So 0/7 lbs. 


STe>NKWAR10 PIPKS 

OTAM FAC Tl'in:!) Te> Il.S.S. \ 0 . I'M 1) 



si/j:s fuo.m e’ to 21' diaaietfr 

Am Suppliad io: 

PITHLK’ IlKAT/rir 1 >KPT.. PUBLIC WORKS DKPT.. 
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Coasting Trade of India 

Imports of P'oreign Merchandise 

(Value in Thousands of Rs.) 



I921-*2i5 

1925-20 

1920-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1932-33 1933-34 

(11 months.) 

Hardware 

4.a,25 

50,95 

52,17 

62,01 

59,99 

62,70 

37,83 

33,47 

Kerosene 

15,00 

17,30 

12,45 

13,78 

9,88 

11,13 

23,38 

18,80 

Cotton Manufactures 

2,05,01. 

2,32,11 

2,51,37 

3,01,04 

2,74,50 

3,81,3.]. 

1,78,03 

1,35,10 

Tobacco 

5,10 

11,70 

11,87 

11,84 

15,02 

8,99 

20,30, 

2,34 

All others 

5, 20, ‘14 

5,65,05 

5,441,52 

4,94,33 

4,09,83 

5,08,01. 

4,37,12 

4,07,51 

Total 


S,'37,I7 

8,71, :js 

8,83,00 

8,29,28 

10,32,80 

0,96,06 

5,97,34 


The deUils fur the years IIKJO .*tl aiul ure not available. The totals are 

respectively Ks. 7,‘jr»,iU),UU0 and K:*. ti,‘)3j00.000. 


Coasting Trade of India 
Exports of l''oreign Merchandise 
(Value in Thousands of Rs.) 


Articlc.s 

liLM-25 

1925-2'i 

l92<i-27 

1327 -2;4 

l92S-2i) 

1920 30 

1032-33 

(11 

1033 31 
ninntlis 

Hardware 

.rl,10 

50,07 

59,9i; 

00,04 

55,05 

.50,01 

41,87 

3;]j;i 

Kerosene 

30,54 

01,31 

35,38 

31,32 

25,71 

27,90 

29,41 

23, IS 

Colton Manuftielures 

4,48,07 

3,77,10 

3,74,11 

5,20,28 

.5,17,2.5 

5,00,94 

2,35,45 

1,59,20 

Tobacco 

13,72 

9.42 

7,17 

9.93 

8,52 

11,04 

8,97 

4,00 

All others 

4,07,09 

0,55,73 

5,85,79 

0,21,42 

5,13,01 

0,01 ,54 

4,81,43 

4,73,07 

Total 

10,10,82 

11,59,09 

10,02,41 

12„55,.50 

1 1,20,14 

12,04,72 

8,00,13 

0,94,23 


Details for the years 1930-31 and 1931-33 are not available. The lolals arc Rs. 9,41,00,000 and 
Its. 8r1>l,75,000 rp.speetively. 



(Value in Lakhs of Rs.) 
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(a) Includes total trade of 24. lakhs under Government treasure (6) Fii?iirei not available 

details for which are not available under ‘Bengal.’ 
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I INDUSTRIAL SECTION : | 

I THE INDIAN TARIFF BOARD ! 


Ill 

X"_:.x.iL.x_^. x: :ix ^x .:iX :^x iiiXi. 

lilSTOUlCAL vSkETCH. 

The Indian Tariff J^oard is the luilural 
result of the decision of tlic Ooverniiient 
of India to change tiui hscal policy and 
adopt a policy of Protection to be a})plied 
with discrimijiatioii. Ihis decision was 
based on the findings of the Fiscal Com- 
mission that the industrial d(^velo|mient of 
India had not been cominensiirate with tlie 
size of the country, its population and its 
natural resources and that the fulk'sl de- 
velopment must be aimed at by a policy 
of judicious protection. The Fiscal Com- 
mission also laid down the guiding prin- 
ciples of such a polity and recommended 
that in its application the Governinent of 
India should be advised by a Tariff Board 
consisting of not less than three members 
conducting their eiupiiries under conditions 
of the utmost publicity. The Legislative 
As.seinbly acc(jpted these recommendations 
in a resolution of February lO, J(J2 j. And 
the Tariff Board was aj)pointed in xMarch, 
1923, initially for one year as a measure 
of cautious experiment, and later on the 
basis of a biennial renewal. Though the 
dis.senling minute of a minority of the 
Fiscal Commission recommended that two 
of the three ini^mbers of the Board should 
be elected by the non-official members ol 
the Legislature and there should also be 
two assessors cliosc;n fnan the commercial 
and mercantile ct'inmuiiity, the constitu- 
tion of the 'rarift Board which consists of 
three members one of Avhom is a (jov(^rn- 
ment official has been found by exj)erience 
to be not unsuited to flu; purpose. There 
has so far been no demand for any change 
in the constitution of the Board. And the 
Tariff Board continued to function till its 
break-up in July, 1934, after its completion 
of the iron and steel enquiry. 

The procedure in the case of a Tariff 
Board enquiry is very simple. The indus- 
try concerned applies to the Government 
making a prima facie case for protection ; 
and if and when the Government think it 
fit the application is referred to the Tariff 



Board for (‘iiquiry and report. As recom- 
mended by the Fiscal Commission, condi- 
tions of the utmost publicity are ensured 
though, of course, proceedings in camera 
art: resorted to, when the evidence tendt^red 
is of such a nature that its publication will 
invoke the divulging of trade secrets. The 
inti-rests concerned and public bodies like 
the various commercial associations submit 
their memoranda supplemented, where 
neci:ssary, by oral evidence. The report is 
to be submitted to the Government ; and on 
its acciptance by Government, the desired 
changes are effected by the normal processes 
of legislation. The 1 arill Board is of neces- 
sity an advisory body, the linal decision 
resting with tiie Government and the 
Legislature. 

d'he lirst task of the Tariff Board in re- 
ference? to any application is, as required 
by the F’iscal Commission, to assure itself 
that the industry satisfies the lundamental 
conilitions nec(‘.ssary for a grant of Protec- 
tion, namely, (i) that the industry posses 
s(is natural advantages (2) that witliout the 
lu:l]) of protection it is not likely to develop 
at all or not so lapidly as is desirable and 
(j) that it w'ill eventually be able to lac» 
world com])etition without protection. 

'Fhe rationale of the above conditions 
is obvious, 'laken together they mean 
that, except in the case of industries which 
are essential for national defence and aiu 
therefore outside the pale of ordinary eco- 
nomic considerations, protection should hi* 
recommended only if the Board is sure it 
is not an avoidable or permanent burden 
on the consumer. This is in consonance 
with the i)rinciplcs of Free Trade which 
may be regarded as the permanent econo- 
mic rule with protection as a mere tem-^ 
porary exception. Every report of the 
Tariff Board may be deemed to fall into 
two parts one showing whether the funda- 
mental conditions are satisfied and the 
other detailing the specific scheme ot Pro- 
tection, and the reasons why the alterna- 
tive methods arc ruled out. 
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It is appropriate to attempt a short 
analysis of the work of the Tariff Board 
during the last nine years. The Board has 
so far undertaken and accomplished about 
50 enquiries. Of these, in only one or two 
cases has its recommendations failed to meet 
with the acceptance of the Government. 
Wire and wire nails, which was one such, 
subsequently gained the protection it sought. 
In the other instance of the heavy chemicals 
industry, the publication of the report was 
delayed for two years after its submission to 
Government, after which it was granted ten- 
tatively a somewhat grudging measure of 
protection. In eight instances, the appli- 
cations were turned down by the Tariff 
Board ; and the (lovcrnment acquiesced in 
its decision. In the case of magnesium 
chloride, coal and printers* ink, it was 
hcild that the case for protection was not 
established, though the latter gaineri a 
slight increase in the import duty, 
rement failed to proenn^ State lu‘lp as it 
was found that what th(* industry suffer(*d 
from was not the coinp(*tition of foreign 
produc(*rs, but a stah* of overproduction 
at home, a position which it was for the 
industry to adjust as soon and as wt*ll as 
possible. The most mitstatuling instance 
in this category of rejected applications is 
that of oil, in which not only were tin' 
l)roducing interesis unable to establish a 
rase for protection but a ('ertain s('('tion of 
lht;m was found to be unwilling to place 
the full facts before th(* Pjoard. 

There wen? four case's in whicli import 
duties on raw materials needed for Indian 
industries were (*ith(*r reduced or removed. 
In all the other cas(‘s, the applications have 
resulted in tin* grant of a substantial mea- 
sure of protection. But tin* chief bene- 
ficiaries of the activitii’S of the Tariff 
Board have been tlu^ cotton mill industry 
and the iron and steel industry. Latterly, 
matches, salt and sugar have come in lor 
a substantial help by way of ])ix>lection. 
But nearly hm (inquiries have b('('n con- 
ducted by the Tariff Board in regard to 
articles which art* closi’ly connected with 
the iron and steel indu.strv. The cotton 
industry has been referred to it tw’ict', not 
including the occasion in which the condi- 
tion and nc^eds of the cotton industry weri' 
the subject of an ad hoc enquiry by 
Mr. Hardy, the Collector of ('ushuns. 
While the help rendered to the cotton in- 
dustry has been in the shape of an increase 
in the duty on imported yarn and piec'e- 
goods, the iron and steel industry has had 
nil manner of hel]^ ranging from a change 
in the tariff to direct bounties doled out 
hy the State. It would ])e \innecessary to 


detail the various steps taken to strengthen 
the iron and steel industry, as they arc 
given in Ihe table appended to this article. 

After the lapse of moni than a decade, one 
feels tempted to take a comprehensive view 
of the work of the Tariff Board during this 
])eriod, and to appraise in toto the benefits 
of the regime of discriminative protection 
and to enquire whether the constitution and 
functions of the Tariff Board leave anj' 
room for improvement. The task of 
estimating the value of discriminative pro- 
tection has been attempted now and again 
both by bnsinc'ssmen int(;rest(id in particular 
industries and by disinterested economists. 
An appr(;cialioTi of the difficulties of the task 
and the practical value of its accomplish- 
rnemts to the economic policy of the future 
would suggest that its importance has been 
somewhat i‘\'aggerat(;d. The virtual death 
of international trade and the passing of th(* 
age of fret^ trad*' and the well-nigh universal 
adoption of iT.onomic iialionalism preclude 
the possibility of India abandoning discri- 
minating protection after a trial of more 
than i(‘n yt ars. Broadly speaking, the test 
ol success of a protectionist f)olicy is expan- 
sion of ])ro(hictive activity at home and the 
progrt'ss which the prf)tected industries arc 
ahlii to make in th(' n^duction of costs, and 
the attainments of economics which were 
mainly to be (*ffecl('(l under the shelter of 
the pro! eel ion isl duties. If these are the 
two |>rin( ipl«‘ erileria t)f success one can say 
confidently that the policy of discriminative 
])roteclif)n has been amply jnslilied by its 
results. For as incntioin'd already, the chief 
iHiiencinries of the ])olicy of discriminating 
protection are the collon mill industry and 
the iron and sti'el iiulustry. To this has 
now' to be added sugar because^ of its being 
a |)rime necessity and having an equally 
important ])laci‘ lioth in the agricultural and 
industrial life rd the country. 

No one can deny that all these 
tbret' industries havi‘, nu the w'iiole, made 
good us«* of the advantagis rrjnferred 011 
them i)v the State. 'Hie cothm mill industry 
is much iildiT than the policy of discrimina- 
ting i)rolection. And one w'ould expect that 
the additional advantage of protection w’ould 
enable the iiidiistrx' to outgrow the need for 
these much sooner than other industries. 
The charge* that llu* cotton mill industry 
has shown the utmost inefficiency has been 
repeatedly made Ix fon* the Tariff Board and 
in tlie i)ress. Tlie T()32 report of the Tariff 
Board on the cotton mill industry shows 
clearly that thi'iv are numerous mills in the 
country’ and particularly in Ahmedabad 
which can pr(Hluc(^ goods of high quality and 
market tlumi successfully in un-aided com- 
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pcjtition with Lancashire. But for the rapid 
progress made by the Jaj)anese mills, their 
low cost of production and, last but not 
least, their questionable methods of com- 
petition, the cotton mill industry would not 
iiave to figure as largely in our protectionist 
programme as it has to. As for the iron 
and steel industry, the poor measure of pro- 
tection accorded to the industry has been 
practically scrapped by the 1934 report of 
the 'I'ariff Board. Not only have the pro- 
tective duties been withdrawn in most cases, 
but the Tariff Board has actually recom- 
mended the abolishing of revenue duties to 
which advantage a national industry is en- 
titled even under a scheme of fanatic free 
trade. In this instance, the Contiiu'utal 
Steel Industry plays about the same part as 
Japan plays in the case of the cotton mill 
indusliy. Bui it is the considered opinion 
of the Tariff Board that if the Conlin(?ntal 
manufacturers would charge fully economic 
])rices for the products then the iron and steel 
industry would have no j^-ason to fight shy 
of an o])en competition with them in the 
Indian markets. As compared with tlu* 
British industry the Indian is now believed 
to be able to forego the advantage of reve- 
nue duties. I'hoiigh tiio abolition of revenue 
duties proposed in the Iron and Steel Duties 
Bill is manifestly unfair to the Indian in- 
dustry and is not without grave risks to 
the welfare of the Tata Iron and Steel ('orn- 
])any, the findings of the Tariff Board leave? 
no room for doubt that protection in the iron 
and sh.*i‘l industry has been hundred per 
c(!nt. successfiil. The sugar industry has 
had a short period (if intensive ])rotection. 
Within a year of the? inauguration of pro- 
t(;clion for sugar it was cl(‘ar that in this 
instance j^rotcction had led to al)norinal ex- 
pansion of sugar industry in India. 'Ihe 
sugar t(?chnologist c»f the (ioveriimtiiit broad- 
cast th(‘ view that there had been an almost 
imhealtby expansion and it was in th(? 
interest of tlit^ induslry to put a curb on 
such expansion. 'I'lie Government of India 
also found that the import duty on sugar 
comprising as it did, both the protective 
duly recommended by the 'lariff Board and 
the nwenuo surcharge, was so eff(;ctive in 
cji(?cking the imjxjrts of sugar from abroad 
that the Government's exp(;ctatioris of 
reveniit? from this source? were not- re3.lis(?d. 
So in the last (]uarter of IQ33-34 Sir George 
Schuster came to the conclusion that in the 
int(Tesl both of the industry and the rev(!- 
nue of the Government, it would be advis- 
able to kivy an excise duly on sugar, k'aving 
the net amount of protection at the level 
recominend('d by the Board, so that it will 
be seen that }>rot(*clion has been successful 


in not only bringing the sugar industry into 
existence but ailso in inducing its vast ex- 
pansion within a very short period. Thus, 
judged by the record of the big staple in- 
dustries, discriminative protection has 
already much to its credit. 

There is then the question of the consti- 
tution and th(? function of the Tariff Board. 
It may be said that though the dissenting 
minute of a minority of the Fiscal Commis- 
sion recommended that two of the three 
members should be elected by^ the non- 
officials of the legislature, and that then? 
should also be two assessors chosen from 
the commercial and mercantile community, 
the constitution of the Tariff Board, consist- 
ing of three m(?mbers one of whom is a 
Government official, has been found by cix- 
jierieiice to be quite suited to the purpose. 
Thert^ has so far been no d(?mand for any 
change in the constitution of the Boanj. 
And as it has functioned for a jx'riod of 
ten yt^'irs without a break, it has corner to hr 
n‘gard('d as jiart of the prominent machinery 
of (iovermnent. 

But the complete break-up of the 
Board after it submithjd the iron and 
ri‘]>ort suggests a niimlnT of iulercstiug 
questions. 'I'lie (iovernmenl thems(?Ives 
would se(‘m to be (‘utcTtainiiig diffiireiil ideas 
of the constitution of the Board. Th(T(; has 
been a widespread dcruand that the iU' 
(k ptaidence and inh'grity of the Tariff Ikiard 
should be safeguarded ad(‘qualt.‘ly and that 
SOUK? means should b(‘ devised for protecting 
the Tariff I-Joanl from the intcTferencc* of thi‘ 
executive. 3 'here is 110 m(\'ins of divining 
what the ideas of th(? (iovernnK^nl are in 
regard to tin* nconslriKlioii of the Board. 
But some atteuijit may usi‘fully h(? made 
set down the main princij)k?s. Consideriiii: 
that the activity of the Tariff Board imisi 
befon? long b(? part of a general sclitiue 
of planned economy, it is necessary to re- 
examiiK? the functions of th(? Board. 'Die 
Fiscal Commission laid down that llu^ duties 
of the Tariff Board would be, inter alia, to 
investigate the claims of particular iiulus- 
tri(?s to prot(?clion, to watch the op(?rations 
of the tariffs and g(?nerally to advise the 
Governni(:nt and the legislature in carrying 
out a policy of discriminating prot(?ction. 

But so far there has been no case of th(‘ 
Tariff Board acting on its own initiative 
and tendering advice to Government on 
matters which have not b(?en specifically n * 
ferred to it. As the conditions of industrial 
comp(?tilion are apt to change during the 
short jxjriod for which the Tariff Board iiia\’ 
make recommendations, it is only fair lhal 
the Board should have the power to wak-h 
the working of the measures recommend(?n 
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by it and to advise the Government to take 
such action as altered circumstances may 
require. It is only when the Tariff Board 
is given such initiative that the executive 
will come to regard it as an institution which 
should be above extraneous influences and 
which should be left to serve the country 
according to its light. 

A recent development in regard to the 
Tariff Board is of a disquieting kind. 


It is believed that the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment to the Board has so changed that 
it is regarded almost as a section of the 
Commerce Department. The treatment 
meted out to the 1932 cotton report and the 
extent to which the recent steel report has 
bef?n accommodative to British interests, 
seems to suggest that the status of the mem- 
bers of iht) Tariff Board should be made 
similar to that of high judicial officers. 





TABULAR STATEMENT SHOWING THE WORKING OF THE TARIFF BOARD. 

Serial Date of Personnel. Subject of Enquiry. Recommendations by Tariff Board. Action taken by Government. 

No. reference. 
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even to meet the whole of their out of corporate into the Bill their deasio^ 

pocket expenses. on the recommendations of the Board 

Continued depression of the industry in on the Sericultural industry. 

Bombay was bound to depress prices 
throughout the country’. 
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Ihe Tariff Board considered the scale for 
cane pa\Tnent recommended bv the 
Indian Sugar Committee, viz., a sliding 
scale l)ased on price for cane equal to 
half the price of sugar subject to a 
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(7> The Paper l*ulp Section of the Forest 
Research Institute should be deve- 
loped and should undertake co- 
ordination of experimental work on 
bamboo. 
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•V APPOINTMKNT 


CORRUGOL 

FOR CORRUGATED IRON ROOFS 

WOODKOTE 

FOR WOODWORK 

STEELKOTE 

FOR STEELWORK 

READY MIXED PAINTS -THE PRODUCTS OF 32 YEARS' PAINT MANUFACTURING 

EXPERIENCE IN INDIA 

SHLAIMAR PAINT, COLOUR & . VARNISH COMPANY, LIMITED, 

CALCUTTA 


BIRLA BROTHERS, LTD. 

Special Agents for big Companies transacting 

FIRE, MARINE, MOTOR AND ACCIDENT INSURANCES. 


Managing Agents: 


BIRLA JUTE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. : 
KESORAM COTTON MILLS, LTD- : : 

BIRLA COTTON SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS. LTD. 
JIYAJEE RAO COTTON MILLS. LTD. : : 

NEW .SWADESHI SUGAR MILLS, LTD. NARKAT 

BHARAT SUGAR MILLS. LTD. : : SIDHV 

OUDH SUGAR MILLS, LTD. : : 

UPPER GANGES SUGAR MILLS. LTD. ; : : 


: : CALCUTTA 

: CALCU1TA 

:TD. : : DELHI 

GWALIOR (State) 
\RKATIAGUNJ. B. & N. W. Ry. 
SIDHWALIA 

: HARGAON. R. K. Rv. 
: SEOHARA, E. I. Ry. 


THE NEW ASIATIC LIFE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Head Office: DELHI. 

Calcutta Branch : 8, ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, CALCUTTA. 


Branch Office : 

11-13, Church Gate Street, 
BOMBAY. 


Head Office : 

8, Royal Exchange Place, 
CALCUTTA. 



INDUSTRIAL SECTION: 


THE PAINT INDUSTRY 


The first Paint Factory in Tnflin was 
erected in 1902 by the Shalimar Paint, 
Colour & Varnish Co., Ltd. on the bnnks 
of the Hooghly between 7 and 8 miles from 
Calcutta. Since the enterprise was under- 
taken by this now well known firm srane 
t(in or more factories have been opened, so 
that the paint industry now plays a very 
important part in the industrial activity of 
India. 

It took many years to break down the 
very strong prejudice wliich existed against 
Indian-made paints ; in fact, the prejudice 
is still discernible to-day in some 
r[uarters ; but it is now entirely 
without justification. The pioneer factorv 
refcTred to above is fully equipped 
with modern machinery and with the as^isl- 
anc(‘ of a large staff of experts — both Indian 
and Juiropean — comiiares most favourably 
with up-to-date factories in ICuro])(‘ and 
America, 'fhe young(T factories have fol- 
IowcmI suit ; ancl many of them are to-day 
able to produce paints, varnishes, enamels, 
distempcirs and dry colours of high quality. 
1 ‘he oldest and biggt?st of the Indian paint 
factories employs over 700 Indian operators, 
with over 3,000 dependents and provides a 
self-contained colony with School, Mosque, 
Hospital with fr(?(; medical attention. Pest 
Office and suitable habitations for each 
class of labour, which alone is an indication 
of ihe importance and efficiency of this 
young industry. 

The Army Department, Railwa3's and 
fK)venim(nt departments ha\’e for some 
years past drawn a large percentage* 
of their requirements from the Indian 
factories through the Indian Stores 
Department. Most of the materials 
they consume, consisting of stiff and 
ready mixed paints, colours, varnishes and 
enamels, arc purchased to standard specifi- 
cations and before supply arc analysed at the 
f^overnment Test House, Alipore. I'here 
are, however, signs of i)refcrence being 
shown for paints, etc., of proved perform- 
J^nce, which do not necessarily comply with 
any standard specification ; and it is being 
slowly appreciated that it is not possible to 
devisee specifications which arc caj)ablc of 
embodying in the resulting paint, varnish or 


enamel all the special characteristics required 
to me(;t varying conditions, such as resist- 
ance to weath(T, obliterating powttr, cover- 
ing capacity, length of life, retention of 
colour and gloss, etc. Non-specification 
materials, before they are accepted by the 
Railways and oth(T critical consumers, must 
first pass the most exhaustive tests under 
practical working conditions and can only 
be produced b)' manufacturers who have 
set for themselves a high standard of quality 
and who have the requisite knowledge, ex- 
perience; and manufacturing facilities. In 
addition, therefore, to the analytical testing 
of paints, etc., to standard specifications, 
the (h)ve;rnme:nt Test House also cemducts 
pe:rie)elical e;xposiire tests of non-specifica- 
tieui materials to ensure only the purchase 
of materifils which satisfy every re;ej[uirement 
as regards behaviour under practical condi- 
tions. 

So far as is possible;, the; Indian factemes 
use only indigene)us raw materials in the 
manufacture; of their products and these 
include linseed oil, turpentine, white lead, 
red oxides, ochres and barium sulphate*. 

India nisatie)n is bedng adoj)ted, so far as is 
practicable ; and many Indians have filled 
respe)nsible posts both in the factories and 
on the sales staffs. 

Statistics arc available, which show that 
ve;ry large; epiantities of paints, colours and 
varnishes an* still being imported into India. 
This should not be; taken as an indication 
that the existing Indian factories are unable 
to cope* with the demanel, but rather that in 
s(*ve.‘ral factories insufficient detail is paid to 
the <iuality of the materials produced. The 
maiiufaclure of paints of low quality requires 
only indifferent plant and machinery and 
veTy little skill ; with the result that pro- 
duction in the lenver grades exceeds demand, 
and excessive competition exists to-day 
among the smaller factories. The produc- 
tion of low grade paints, etc., is, therefore, 
unprofitable and any increase in the number 
of small paint factories . in India working 
without modern plant on the production of 
low quality materials can only become a 
drag upon the industry as a whole and \yill 
in no way assist to reduce the tonnage which 
finds its w'ay into India from other countries. 
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INDIAN INSURANCE DEVaOPMENT 


The existing Indian Insurance Companies for their 
Capital and reserve strength, are in a position to take 
care of all insurance business that is available in this 
country in all branches — whether Life, Fire, Marine 
or Accident. 

Much has been done by the companies themselves to 
educate the people of this country in the direction of 
looking to Indian Companies for insurance; and the 
general public — be it said to their credit — are now 
rallying round Indian Companies. 

More, however, remains to be done and it behoves 
every Industrialist and businessman of this country 
in particular and the public in general to do everything 
in their power to stand behind Indian Institutions. 

The salvation, strength and stability of every nation 
consist in the continuance and growth of large financial 
institutions. It therefore behoves the Insuring public 
of India to continue their support in a whole-hearted 
manner and the day will not be far off when Indian 
Insurance Companies will be real power in the economic 
fabric of the country. 


Is$ued by 

THE INDIAN INSURANCE COMPANIES ASSOUATION 

THIRD FLOOR, JEHANGIR WADIA BUILDING, 

ESPLANADE ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY. 
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i INDUSTRIAL SECTION-. I 

I II 

i INDIA’S MINERAL INDUSTRY I 

« K 


Modern civilization depends essentially on 
the utilization of machinery and in advanced 
technique in the winning and fabrication 
of natural products. Of these, minerals 
occupy the most important place in the arts 
of Peace and War. Even in some of the 
industries not directly concerned with 
minerals, they enter at some stage of the 
manufacture, or marketing and distribution. 

India was famous in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean countries even Ijefore the Christian 
lira, not only for the gold, diamonds which 
constituted the wealth of Iiulia but for her 
steel. The 'wootz' steel, mainly of South 
Indian origin, was world-renowned and was 
sought after as the best steel for the making 
of sword blades. Her artisans had learnt 
the art of extracting of gold, silver, iron, 
mpper and zinc before the West acquired 
:i systematic knowledge of them. But 
‘.ince the industrial n?volution in Europe, 
she has been mainly the producer of raw 
iii:it(TiaIs which feed the industries of foreign 
liinds. An examination of her resources in 
uiid production of minerals, which will be 
dealt with in this article, will reveal the 
fact that she possesses many important 
iri;itrrials which, if used judiciously, will 
pl.'icc* h(*r in the front rank of modern 
industrial nations. 

Among the most important assets of an 
industrial nation the sources of power pro- 
duction occupy the first place. These 
include coal, oil and resources for the pro- 
duction of cheap electricity. India's annual 
output of coal is of the order of 22 to 23 
million tons, and but for the present 
depression, this should have been higher. 
In the British Empire, she ranks next to 
the United Kingdom in her coal resources 
iuid production though the ordinary man 
oiight be misled by successful South African 
competition in the Bombay market. 
India's probable coal reserves have been 
‘'stimated by competent authorities at 60,000 
million tons within workable depths, of 
'diich about 7,000 million tons have defi- 
nitely been proved. A fourth of this latter 


figure is of coking quality and fit for use 
in metallurgy. The coalfields of Tertiary 
age, mainly confined to Assam, are estimated 
to hold some 600 million tons, generally 
low in ash and of good coking properties, 
but unfortunately rather high in sulphur in 
some cases. From this it will be seen that 
by far the greater part of our coal is of 
second grade, but with the coal-washing 
and other processes of beneficiation now 
being rapidly developed in other countries, 
a good deal of this will be available for 
purposes for which it is at present unsuit- 
able. 

It is a well-known and deplorable fact 
that a good deal of coal of metallurgical 
quality is being used in India for ordinary 
steam-raising purposes. Very little coal-gas 
is used and only recently has a start been 
made on by-product recovery while making 
coke. A chemical industry for the manu- 
facture of the wonderful variety of subs- 
tances which coal is capable of yielding is 
still to develop in India. 

With regard to petroleum, the present 
production of India, chiefly Burma, is only 
a hundred and fiftieth part of the world's 
total production. Yet India happens to be 
the chief country in the British Empire for 
this commodity. Britain has controlling 
interest in the oil-fields of several countries 
of the world, but in a crisis, she has to 
depend mainly on India. The Burma oil- 
fields are the most important but a smctll 
quantity is also produced in Assam and the 
Punjab. Yenaungyaung has obviously 
passed its peak and is rapidly giving place 
to the Singu field. The probable areas are 
by now fairly well known; but there are 
still possibilities amidst these. There are 
also deposits of oil shales which are 
potentially of great importance, like the 
ones of the Amherst district of Burma. At 
a later stage, when the oil wells cannot 
produce appreciable quantities by the 
ordinary methods of recovery, mining may 
be resorted to. 

Turning now to the iron and steel making 
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materials, it is now known that India ^s 
enormous resources in high grade hematite. 
In southern Singhbhum and the adjoining 
Orissa States of Keonjhar and Bonai there 
are hills of solid ore of a high purity 
having a metal content of well over 6o per 
cent. It is on these that the smelting 
furnaces of Tatas, Bengal Iron and Indian 
Iron & Steel are being fed. A very conser- 
vative estimate, the result evidently of a 
purely exploratory siuv^ey, has revealed 
quantities of the order of 3,000 million 
tons of high grade ore alone. Further and 
detailed prospecting can be confidently ex- 
pected to raise this to a higher figure. There 
are also deposits on the borders of Orissa 
and the C. P., in some parts of the C. P., 
in the Salem district of Madras and in the 
Mysore State. The total of our iron ore 
reserves may, therefore, be said to be not 
much short of 10,000 million tons. India 
thus ranks, from the point of view of 
reserves, with the U.S.A. With the 
development of subsidiary industries, there 
is great scope for the expansion of India’s 
iron and steel manufacture, not only for 
supplying^ the entire needs of the local 
market but also surplus for export. Tlio 
Orissa deposits are fortunately situated with- 
in easy reach of the coal fields. But 
Madras and Mysore find it difficult to get 
supplies of coal. The Bhadravati iron 
works arc now smelting by means J)f 
charcoal. The Salem ores lie entirely un- 
used, though the <piantity available is 
known to be enormous. Perhaps with the 
development of cheap electric power and 
advancement in the technique of smelting 
by electricity, an industry may be expected 
to flourish in that region in tin* n(‘ar future. 
The magnitude of the market in India for 
iron and steel products ran be guaged from 
the fact that the annual imports of these 
amounted to over Rs. 50 crores during the 
last decade. 

A good proportion of the ores of Orissa 
are of powdery nature, and of exceptional 
purity. If these arc not to be >vastcd, some 
process of sintering or briquetting will have 
to be adopted, or some now method of 
smelting them developed. There are also 
other problems connected with this, for 
example, the insufficiency of coking coal 
reserves. But with advancing technical 
skill and well-organised research, it should 
be possible to surmount the difficulties. 

India is also a very important producer' 
of manganese ore ; and in this she shares 
the first place with Russia. Brazil, the 
Gold Coast, and, latterly, South Africa are 


also important producers of this commodity. 
In 1927 the total Indian production reached 
the record figure of over 1,129,000 tons, 
but it has been rapidly declining since then. 
The competition from the Soviet as well as 
^the general heavy slump in the sted in- 
dustry of the world have operated towards 
the heavy decline in prices, which does not 
permit of most of the Indian deposits being 
worked remuneratively. Since most of the 
deposits are situated in the Central Pro- 
vinces, railway freight is a considerable 
item in the cost. 

The Indian ore is mainly exported, but 
a smiill quantity, which shows a tendency 
to increase gradually, is being used for the 
manufacture of pig-iron as well as steel. 
Some ferro-manganese is also produced. 
Since manganese is intimately bound up 
with the steel industry, its mining will 
closely follow the vicissitudes of the latter. 

Chromite is another of India’s important 
minerals. It is chiefly produced in 
Balueliistan, Mysore and in the Singhbhuiii 
district of ('hota Nagpur. A small quantity 
is used in ttie preparation of chromite 
refractory bricks in India, but the greater 
part is exported. There is a great sc()|)e 
for its use in this country in the manu- 
facture of the stainless steels and in the 
chemical industry. 

Wolfram, which Lower Burma produces, 
is an important constitiKiiit of some of th»* 
s])ecial ste(‘ls. Its presence in steels im 
])arts hardness even at fairly high tempera- 
tures, so that tile tool steels containing il 
Jiave the projxTty of retaining their hard 
ness and sharpness at temperatures where 
ordinary steeds soften. During the War the 
Burmt'se dejxisils were of immense use l(» 
the Allies ; and they were speciallv 
developed to meet their demands. China, 
however, has extensive deposits of this 
mineral and is a serious competitor. 

Of other min(*rals which enter the steel 
indust r3^ beryl has come into prominence 
in recent years. This mineral is a frequent 
associate of mica in the pegmatitic rocks of 
Bihar, Nellore and Rajputana. A few tons 
have been produced recently in Rajputana. 
It can be won as a by-product of the mica 
indiLstry in the other areas also. Vanadium- 
bearing minerals do not seem to have been 
reported as occurring in India, but, because 
of the importance of this element, especial- 
ly for the steel industry, the several 
magnetic iron ore deposits in India may be 
worth investigation from this point of view. 

The copper deposits of this country aie 
not extensive. The Singhbhum deposit on 
which the Indian Copper Corporation are 
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at present working, is the best known. 
J'hat company iS now producing refined 
copper aind brass which is all consumed in 
the Calcutta market. I'here arc some 
possibilities in Sikkim, in the Nellore 
district of Madras, in jubbulpore and a 
few other places. The lead-zinc deposits 
of Bawdwin in Burma also produce copper. 

The most important mineral development 
of recent years is that of the l^urma 
Corporation in the Bawdwin mines of the 
Shan States near the Chinese frontier. 
The Chinese had worked the ores here for 
the silver, leaving slag-heaps containing the 
lead and zinc. The mines produce sulphide 
ores containing copper and nickel in addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned metals. The 
smelting works of the (>)m|iany, situated at 
Nam-tu, now produce about six to seven 
million ounces of refined silver and also 
l(*ad, antimonial lead, zinc, copper, nickel 
and cobalt. The zinc concentrates, how- 
ever, are exported to Belgium for treat- 
ment. The sulphur content of the ores is 
j)ractically all burnt off. A few years ago, 
there was a scheme for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid from the sulphur content of 
th(‘se ores in works to be erected near 
Jamshedpur ; but the scheme fell through. 
The Burmese smelting industry can be 
made the starting ])oint of a host of subsi- 
diaries like the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, lead paints, silver and other chemi- 
cals, photograjdiic materials, etc. 

India's re.sources are extensive in the case 
fd the non-metallic minerals, i,e., those 
which are used mainly for purposes olh(*r 
than the extraction of metals. She is the 
leading producer of mica in the world. Her 
ruby-mica from Bihar and Nellore is famous 
throughout the world. The development of 
electrical induslrujs depends on the insulat- 
ing properties of mica. Around the mica 
mines in general are dump heaps which con- 
tain not only much mica-waste but also 
such useful materials like quartz and potash 
felspar. These and other incidentally pro- 
duced minerals like garnet, kyanite, tour- 
maline, beryl, etc., can be made use of for 
a variety of purposes. 

The mineral magnesite is available in 
India in practically unlimited quantities in 
fho Salem district of Madras and in Mysore. 
It forms generally ramifying veins of vary- 
ing dimensions in the altered igneous rocks. 
Magnesite is worked by open-cast quarry- 
ing methods and generally calcined in kilns 
variety before export. 

^P<^ian magnesite is of high purity, so 
fnat it can be used for making special 
cements or in the chemical industry or for 


manufacturing carbon-dioxide. Some mag- 
nesite is also used in India for making mag- 
nesite-bricks for metallurgical furnaces, but 
in this case it is mixed and ground with 
ferric oxide mainly for the purpose of bring- 
ing down the temperature of fusion. 

The mineral called bauxite is also found 
in India in very large quantities. Its pro- 
duction is at present spasmodic ; and it is 
used in making high-alumina cements and 
for purification of petroleum. Soon after 
the War, tlicre was some activity in pros- 
pecting for the mineral in connection with 
the establishmcrnl of a factory for the manu* 
facture of aluminium metal, but the pro- 
position seems to have been dropped. The 
production of aluminium is in the hands 
of a small but very strong group of inter- 
national coneiTiis, and without the strong 
support of the Govenim(‘nt, a new venture 
is difliciilt to establish. MoreovcT, a neces- 
sary raw maUiial is the mineral cryolite 
found only in (ireenland and controlled 
directly by the Danish (iovernment. An 
artificial substitute for cryolite is possible 
but its mcinufacture will increase the cost of 
production of aluminium. The industry is 
also one n‘(|iiiring high technical skill since 
the smelting is done by eh‘ctricily. Unless 
an extraordinarily powerful concern takes 
up the starting of the aluminium industry 
in India there is lilth? chance of one coming 
into existence c^r surviving the international 
compel itirm even in the domestic market. 
There is, however, no natural obstacle to 
thti establishment of an iiidustr}" in India, 
for hydro-electric power is available in some 
parts of the country in the neighbourhood 
of good bauxite deposits. 

In modern metallurgical industries, the 
refractory minerals play a large part. We 
have excellent resources of such minerals 
within our borders. Besides magnesite and 
chromite, which have already been dealt 
with, we have large deposits of fire-clay, 
silica and the higli-alumina refractories such 
as kyanite and sillimanitc. The last are 
found in large (juantities in Assam, in Singh- 
bhum and in Rewah. Tlicse have been used 
in liigh grade refractories and for the maiiu- 
facliire of special porcelain, especially for 
use in the electrical iudustr}’. 

Some years ago. wlnm the monazitc- 
ilmeiiite zircon sands were discovered on the 
Travaiicore coast, the chief mineral sought 
after was moiiazilc ; for it supplied the 
necessary ingredients for the manufacture of 
gas-mantles. Nonv, with the rapid develop- 
ment of ok'ctric lighting, the mantle indus- 
try is losing its importance. Ilmcnite has, 
therefore, assumed the premier place, as it 
is used for making the paint called titanium 
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white. This white paint has been found to 
have greater covering power and greater 
resistance to weathering than other white 
Joints. Ilmenite is also the source of 
titanium which is an ingredient of some 
special steels. 

Among the necessities of life of every 
human being is common salt. In India, the 
production of this commodity is the mono- 
poly of the Government. It is derived from 
three sources: Firstly, there arc the rock- 
salt mines of the Punjab and the N. W. 
Frontier. These account for about a tenth 
or more of the Indian production. Second- 
ly, there are the inland lakes like those of 
Rajputana, which yield sail during the dry 
season. Lastly, salt is won frgm the in- 
exhaustible waters of the sea by natural 
evaporation in certain parts of the coast. 
The Rann of Culch region is one where 
conditions are particularly favouiable, since 
the land lies just above the sea level, and 
the sands are salt-impregnated. The sea 
water covers part of the land during the 
monsoon time and thus acts as the re- 
plenisher. 

Though India can certainly produce 
enough salt for the consumption of her 
population, a certain amount is imported 
annually from England, Germany and other 
countries, perhaps to satisfy the delicate 
taste of a portion of the population. The 
annual imports amount to something like 
five to seven lakhs of tons. 

From these metals and minerals we now 
pass on to building materials comprising 
various kinds of stones, clay, etc. Within 
the borders of the Indian Empire there are 
vast stores of all kinds of stones for pur- 
poses of building and decoration, though un- 
fortunately they have not received as much 
attention from the industrialists as they de- 
serve. The Vindhyan sandstones of the 
C.P., U.P. and Central India have yielded 
stones for some of the finest architectural 
masterpieces of the land. The marbles of 
Rajputana, Baroda and Central Provinces 
comprise materials of almost any desired 
colour and quality, but the long distances 
that separate the deposits from the chief 
centres of population have effectively pre- 
vented their extensive development. The 
Victoria Memorial of Calcutta is built en- 
tirely of the fine white marble of Makrana 
in Jodhpur. The quarries were specially 
worked for supplying the needed material, 
but have since been closed. The different 
marbles have also been utilised in many of 
the famous palaces and buildings in Upper' 
India. But the Grecian and Italian marbles 
find easy markets in the coastal districts, 
firstly because the freight charges by sea 


are cheaper than Indian railway freights and 
secondly because of better organization of 
the quarrying industry in those lands. 

There are also excellent deposits of fine 
granite in several parts of India. The 
'charnockites* and granites of South India 
have been used in that land of magnificent 
temples. The many temples, palaces, the 
ruins of the Vijayanagar kingdom, etc., arc 
examples. South Indian granites have been 
used in harbour construction, and they have 
been found to be the equals of foreign stones 
from the engineering point of view. In the 
Bombay Presidency and parts of Central 
India the trap rocks form an inexhaustiblii 
store of stones for all kinds of construction, 
though from the decorative point of view, 
their sombre colour is a drawback. Then 
there is also the easily worked miliolite limc^ 
stone of Porbandcr, which is extensively 
usc;d in Kathiawar. Lastly the laterite, 
which is found almost everywhere, is a very 
useful building stone. It has the property 
of being soft and easily worked whem I'n^shly 
quarried, getting much harder on drying 
and exposure. 

There are a number of other mineral pro- 
ducts which have not been touched upon: 
clays and sands for pottery, glass manu- 
facture and other uses ; alum, amber, 
gypsum, ochre and other paint materials, 
abrasive minerals soda, graphite precious 
and semi-precious stones, etc. Though th(.* 
value of their production is comparatively 
small, each plays its part, large or small, in 
the national economy. 

As remarked already, India is at present 
mainly the products of raw materials which 
are practically all exported in the raw^ stale. 
The following quotation from a lecture 
delivered by Sir Edwin Pascoe, late Director 
of the Geological Survey of India, before 
the Imperial Institute of London in iqji, 
touches some salient points in the dcficieii 
cies of the Indian mineral industry: 

** Surely it is wrong that the concen- 
trates of zinc sulphide from Bawdwin 
should be shipped to Belgium for smelting 
and the zinc and sulphur imported back 
again separately. Where is the red and 
white lead industry which one would ex- 
pect to find in collaboration with this 
mine? Why should it be necessary to 
import annually even the small quantity 
of 2,400 tons of lead in the form of manu- 
factured articles? Why is the soft coke 
industry so insignificant? Why is most 
of the manganese ore exported in the raw 
state instead of in the form of ferro- 
manganese? Would competition with the 
Malay States make it impossible to smelt 
the tin of Tavoy and Mergui on the spot 
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and ship it from almost adjacent 
harbours? Why is a valuable nianure 
like saltpetre exported to increase the tea 
crop of Ceylon or to amuse other nations 
with fire-works? The glass industry is 
expanding, but India’s daughters still 
spend some £850,000 each year on import- 
ed glass bangles and beads, although there 
arc adequate supplies of sand suitable 
for glass making in the country itself. Is 
it right that the annual value of the 
imports of glass-ware exceeds £1,800,000 
and that more than half of it should come 
from Japan and Czt‘cho-Slovakia? How 
long will it be b(‘fore India ceases to 
import steel artich.-s and begins to su])ply 
the world with the same instiiad? How 
long will it be before this industry 
absorbs more of the Indian chro- 
mite, tungshm. manganese; aiul perhaps 
magnesite? Ts the transport question the 
critical factor in making it cheaper to 
import annually £58,000 worth of Italian 


and Grecian marble instead of buying 
equally beautiful material in Kajpulana, 
or is it the more systemalic organisation 
of the European quarrying operations? Is 
not the manufacture of paints capable 
of expansion? Will agriculturists awake 
soon to the value of the extensive phos- 
phate deposits in Bihar and Triehinoj)oly, 
which, in face of the present low demand, 
it scarcely pays to work?” 

It may safely be said that every metal 
and mineral industry in India requires con- 
siderable expansion even to meet the 
demand within her borders. The solution 
of the ])roblems requires the close co-opera- 
tion of industrialists and technicians and 
the full sympathy, if not the active support, 
of the State. The power and pr<*stigc of 
a country in the mod(‘rn world (i(!p(;nds on 
its industrial advancement and it behoves 
our lead(*rs and captains of industry to work 
towards this end with all the means at their 
command. 


riie lirst of the two Tables which follow 
shows the quantity and value of India’s 
production of tfiose minerals for which 
H'gular and reliable statistics are available 
for the period of the last decade. Table 2 
gives the value of production, for tlu' last 
live years, of other minerals, the figures for 
which are less relable or are m(T(; estimates. 
Yet these latter include a number which, 
uiidoiibtt'dly, pljiy a great part in the 
national economy. 



Table 1 

Quantity and Value of India's Mineral Production for which reliable figures are available 
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Table 2 

Value of production of Minerals for which the returns are incomplete 

( In pounds sterling ) 





19*i8 

1920 

1930 

1981 

1982 

Building Materials 

. . 

1,110,907 

1,121,032 

1,006,035 

851,741 

685,877 

Clays 



ai,655 

40,630 

28,284 

25,616 

19,451 

Cypsum 

... 


10,919 

8,784 

8,408 

7,254 

7,125 

Kefractories 


... 

0,3G0 

7,203 

15,484 

5,108 

10,100 

Steatite 



9,700 

20,033 

15,206 

9,001 

9,786 

Bauxite 



7,034 

5,399 

1,490 


... 

Ochre 

... 


3,9.53 

4,095 

3,951 

1,918 

2,489 

Fuller’s Karth 



1,852 

1,917 

2,395 

2,542 

3,'U)5 

Barytes 


... 

1,403 

1 097 

3,071 

3,200 

2,209 

Asbestos 



1,022 

1,200 

88 

5 

677 

Aifibcr 


... 

897 

451 

51 

... 

146 

Apatite 


... 

1,081 

15 

266 

79 

81 

Soda 

... 

... 

n 

•41 

109 

31 

83 


Total 


1,187,193 

1,213,115 

1,1 75, .501 

OtNi.lOl 

741,329 


fill ' nil 

« INDUSTRIAL SECTION : 

III — ill 

li THE INDIAN COAL INDUSTRY ll 


COAL IN INDIA AND INDIAN COAL 
IN THE WORLD. 

In importance, the coal industry in 
India can hardly compare with cotton, or 
jute, or with the pure agricultural staples. 
Our production of both raw cotton and 
cotton goods is a substantial portion of the 
world output; in jute we have a practical 
monopoly: and the agricultural staples 
have a significance in the national economy 
apart from, and indc‘})end(inl of, their rela- 
tion to the output, and markets of the rest 
of the world. Hut in coal our annual pro- 
duction is an average of 20 million tons, 
out of a world profluction of about 1,250 
million tons. The industry in India has 
comparatively less capital invested in it; 
and the chief collieries are confined to the 
provinces of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 
Withal, it is one of the most important 
industries, one in which the public can 
never afford to taki* a mere lukewarm 
interest. First, the welfare of the coal 
industry, though it tills a smaller place in 
the whole of India, is of vital importance 
to Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. Secondly, 
coal is by ev(?ry criterion a key industry. 
A good supply of coal is one of thi' basic 
conditions of industrial progress. Our vast 
railway system would be unworkable with- 
out a well-workiul coal industry. So 
would a coastal marine be when it is 
evolved by our nationals. 

Before we (wamine the position of our 
coal industry, it would be well to delineate 
some of the peculiarities of the economics 
of coal production. Coal, like other 
minerals, does not possess the adaptability 
of agriculture. A coal mine cannot be 
turned, when the price is not ad(‘f]ual(j, to 
any. alternative production as, for instance, 
many agricultural farms or some industrial 
plant may be. Secondly, there is a pre- 
ponderance of fixed capital and labour 
charges in the coal industry; and this 
tends to make a state of idleness more 
costly than production at a loss. Thirdly, 
a coal mine is subject to the law of dimi- 


nishing returns or increasing costs very 
much more than other industries. The 
complete extinction of the mine is not a 
ri'inote possibility but the definite end, 
aiul has to be taken into consideration in 
determining costs, prices and profits. 
Differential costs arc both common and 
higli; and prices may often be determined 
by the mine which is more advantageously 
situated. Another important point is that 
coal is not a siinph? product of uniform 
quality. One class is suitable for cooking, 
another as steam coal and a third for house- 
hold purposes. But they do not fall into 
separate non-competitivt; categories ; and 
prices move in sympathy. In other words, 
(piality cxce])ted, })rices find their level. 
And lastly, (lemand for coal is more or less 
inelastic; a fall in pru’t* does not induce 
an increase in demand. All these show 
how difiinill it is for lhi‘ coal industry to 
devise a remedy when it is afflictcfd with 
over-production caused either by increased 
output or, for .some n-ason, a fall in 
demand. 

W(; may now turn to sketch briefl\' 
th(* features and changes in recent years 
of the world’s coal industry. The remark 
able feature of th(j coal industry of t)ic 
world is that out of a production of 1,217 
million metric tons in 1913, 517 million 
tons wen^ ]>roduccd in U.S.A. and ()05 
million tons in Europe. So that, .so far 
as the position of the world's industry 
is concerned, the rest of the world can 
hardly be said to count. Of the total 
luiropean output, 292 million tons were 
produced in Great Britain, and T90 million 
tons in Germany. The other important 
producers were France 40 million tons, 
and Belgium 23 million tons. Between 
1888 and 1913 world output had increased 
by nearly 200 per cent. This was the 
period of the most rapid progress in 
industrialisation, particularly, in U.S.A. 
and Germany. In U.S.A. the increase 
was approximately 300 per cent., in 
Germany 200 per cent, and Great Brilain 
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which, coal like other industries suffered 
from disorganisation. By 1924, there was 
ii fair recovery and a resumption of the 
onward march. In 1927, the output of 
coal exceeded the pre-War output. 

At this time, there came two impor- 
lanl developments which affected the 
]>ositioii of the British coal industry in a 
very serious way. I'he Snar region was 
placed under the terms of the Peace 
treaty under sei)arate control and the 
greater part of the liastern coalfield was 
Iransf erred to the new Poland. At the 
present time there are three countries 
which export more coal than they import 
-(ireat Britain, riomiaiiy and Poland. 
And their competition is intensified be- 
cause world demand for cf)al has not kept 
pace with the \\orld production. Not 
■.Illy has there been a big increase in pro- 
duction, but the need fi^r coal has been 
reduced by the increased competition of 
lignite on the Continent, the growing use 
(d oil in ocean and land transpfirt, and of 
gas and electricity in the homes and 
factories and lastly the enhanced efficiency 
f»f steam-raising. TIk? world mjirket 
H veals the competition bcdweeii coal pro- 
fliiced under competitive conditions and 
that is indirectly snb.<idised by lower 
I’uilway and ocean freiglits. Each country 

(‘xposed to the dangers of blind com- 
petitive forces which aim not at maximum 
iM'ofit but minimum loss. Selling organi* 
'Mlion and selling agreements are tried and 
work with questionable success. And on 
I he top of all this trial and tribulation, is 
the bligbt (^f the economic blizzard. 

INDIA’S COAT-FIELDS. 

Paiiec^gungc and Jharia arc the besl- 
isiinwn coal fields in India. They account 
for about 90 per cent, of the; total pro- 
duction and the rest are raised in other 
fields some of which lit; not only outside 
file provinces of Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa, but also in the Native States. 
Ranecgnnge which produced 6.5 million 
Ions in 1930, is situat(;d in Bengal and was 
opened up in 1820. Jharia which yielded 
9-7 million tons in the same year was 
started in 1893. The other fields are of 
comparatively recent origin. Joint stock 
ooal companies have invested more than 
Rs. 12 crores in the indiistr}" ; and there 
rs besides a small knot of coalfields owned 
by the railwa}^ for which details of capital 
not available. Though Raneegunge 
and Jharia tower over all the rest of the 
t-’oalfields in India, the progress made by 
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the latter is by no means insignificant. It 
would bo w’ell, before we proceed to 
sketch the recent history and the present 
problems of the Indian coal trade, to have 
a short sketch of the distribution of the 
coalfields and to afford some data for an 
estimate of their value and importance. 
The Kaneegimge fields cover an area of 
about 500 square miles spread over the 
districts of I 3 iirdwan, l^ankura, Man- 
bhoom and the Central Pargannas. The 
Ranregimge fields are very favourably 
situated for Uie export trade, the freight 
in their case to Calcutta being very much 
less than from the other fields. The more 
impoiiant seams are Dishergarh, Poniati, 
and S.»;> finia; the next class is represent- 
ed by (iliusick, Kolllii, C'haiich, Salaii]jur, 
"A” Saiul.i, Kajora and Jambad. As the 
Ranecgiingt* fic-lds were opened up as early 
as t82(^, I he raising costs are distinctly 
higher. 

rhe Jharia field comprises an area of 
150 square miles. It contains 18 seams ot 
coal, rhe trade distinguishes 18 classes 
of its output of which the last 9 arc con- 
sidenxl to be \'ery poor. Operations were 
commenced in 1893. Tlu; Bokara field 
lias an area of 200 square miles. It is 
worked cliielly by the various Indian rail- 
ways and its output in 1930 was 1.6 
million terns. The working is easy and 
cheap and the total resources of this field 
arc estimated to be over 1,000 million 
tfuis of coal of first-rate quality. 

'riio Karaiipura tit‘ld, which falls into 
divisions, North Karanpura and South 
Karanpiira with areas respecti\'cly of 472 
s(|uaie miles and 72 square miles, contains 
thousands of million tons of coal, though 
of somewhat ])oor quality. This field may 
prove in the future to be more profitable 
as it is having increasing transport facili- 
ties and the actual working ma.}^ be more 
easy and less costly than fields similarly 
situated. 

The Giridih field is controlled by the 
I'-ast Indian Railway for their own needs. 
It is se\’en square miles in area and the 
coal is accounted to bo of the best quality, 
rhe coalfields in the Central Provinces 
have been spotted only recently. The 
<|uality, it is apprehended, may be found 
to be vcr\' poor and working on a com- 
mercial .scale will have to await the 
(k'velopment of mon* satisfactory railway 
communications. 

The Pencil Valley and Kanhan fields 
arc fortunate in liaving a good transport 
service from the G. I. P. and the B. N. 
Rlys. In common with the Chanda fields 
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they find ready market for loco and mill 
use. The Central India fields lie to the 
l^ast of the Katni-Bilaspur section of the 
B. N. Rly. and a railway line has been 
projected to facilitate the opening up of 
large deposits of coal in this region. 

The Rewa State contains an area which 
has a convenient market near to it in the 
Lime and Cement factories in the Katni 
district. Burhar is situated in the same 
State and has an annual output of about 
a lakh of tons. 

Korea which lit^s in the Native State 
of the same name contains high-class coal 
and is being developed. 

The Talcher field is worked by the 
B. N. and M. S. M. Rl3's. Its develop- 
ment will grow with tin* new port of 
Vizagapatam; and the future may show 
it to be advantageously situated both in 
regard to S. India as well as some of the 
ports of the South East of India. 

The Assam field is practically marked 
out from the railways of EastiTii Bengal, 
and Assam, the slt‘amcrs navigating the 
livers of that area and the tea gardens in 
neighbouring districts. The product is of 
higii quality and the mines are worked by 
adits driven into the hillside. 

OUTPUT & MARKETS. 

Independent of the flucl nations in the 
fortunes of coal companies, the output of 
coal in India has gone ahead, as may be 
seen from tlie following two tabhis giving 
the figures of j)roduction for the last thirteen 
years and for the last five decades: 


Production Year by Year. 


Year. 

Tons. 

1920 

17,962,214 

1921 

19.303.947 

T922 

19,010,986 

1923 

19.656,883 

1924 

21,176,606 

1925 

20,900,088 

1926 

20,999,167 

1927 

21,082,336 

1928 

22,542,842 

1929 

23.418,734 

1930 

23,803,048 

1931 

21,716,435 

1932 

19.679.154 


Production at the end of each decade. 


Year 

Tons. 

1880 

... 1.019.793 

1890 

... 2,168,521 

1900 

6,118,692 

1910 

... 12,047,416 

1920 

... 17,962,214 

1929 

... 23,418.734 

1930 

... 23,803,048 


The imports and exports of coal inh 
and from India are given below : 


TABLE I. 
Exports op Coat,, 
(Quantity in Tons). 



1031-32 

1932-33 

1933-31 

United Kingdom 

11,955 

31,529 

29,802 

Ceylon 

SlraiLs Scttlemcts 

272,680 

169,081 

225,415 

(Incl. Labiian) 

23,431 

20,550 

5,301 

Hongkong 

Philippine Islands & 

162,265 

188,571 

t)9,2sr. 

Guam 

37,007 

8,278 

6,242 

Other Countries 

7,779 

34,064 

9,087 

Total 

515,117 

452,073 

375,313 

Coke 

1,870 

2,136 

.827 


TABLE II. 
r.MPORTS OP Coat,. 


(Quantity in Tons). 

1931-32 1932 33 1933-31 
United Kingdom ... 23,760 l.'5,99t n,77i; 

Union of South Afric.'i 23,241 13, .'516 :U,7lM 

Portuguese East Africa 

Australia ... 3,805 3,015 6, Km 

Other Countries ... 4,813 5,670 


Total ... .55,619 34,800 56,3.51 

Coke ... 12,144 12,678 19,791 

T'hc channels of consumption for this 
supply of coal are indicated in the follow- 
ing table which gives the figures for tliiw 


>'cars : 


TABLE III. 


(In Thousands of Tons). 


Railway (including work- 

1932 

1931 

1030 

shops) 

6,44.3 

6,620 

7.531 

Port Trust 

135 

156 

i:i7 

Bunker coal 

Admiralty and R I. M. 

1,077 

1,109 

1.272 

Shipping accounts 

30 

29 

31 

Inland steamers 

.579 

621 

702 

Jute mills 

658 

673 

807 

Cotton mills 

1,361 

1,311 

1,200 

Iron and Brass foundries ... 

3,997 

4,716 

.5.000 

Teagardens 

Consumption at collieries 

203 

189 

202 

and wastage (estimated) 
Brick and Tile manu- 

2,015 

2,172 

2,380 

facture 

669 

758 

1,089 

PaMr mills 

Other forms of industrial 
and domestic cousump- 

142 

146 

159 

tion 

2,375 

2,846 

2,218 

Total ... 

19,679 

21,855 

23, 5U 
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It will be seen from the above that the 
chief consumers, not to speak of the col- 
lieries themselves, arc, in their order, the 
Railways of India, the Iron and Brass 
foundries. Cotton mills. Bunker coal, 
Brick and Tile manufacture. It is equally 
obvious that the fundamental condition of 
the growth of the coal industry, a vast and 
widespread industrialisation, is lacking. 
,\nd even within the narrow limits indi- 
cated by the figures cited above, elements 
of unsettlement have been rife especially 
during the last one decade after the War. 
l‘he railways who form the chief consumer 
of Indian coal have acquired and been 
working their own coal mines. Objection 
has been taken to this development on the 
ground that as the railways are owned by 
tlic State, the establishment of railway 
collieries would mean an unjustifiable and 
unwarranted encroachment of the State 
into the sphere of private industry. It is 
of course, contended in reply that as the 
railways arc commercial enterprises, they 
I mist have freedom to develop their busi- 
ness interests and d(;vise combination of a 
v(‘itical nature, if they deem it profitable 
to do so. The railway collieries have been 
doMfloped in the face of natural opposi- 
tion; but with the increasing troubles of 
the coal industry the (iovernment have 
sh(»wn themselves more sympathetic to 
llu* appeals of the trade regarding the 
working of the collieries. 

Apart from the existence of railway 
it'llieries there are other factors which 
aliri'l the welfare of the coal industry in 
India, 'file most important of these is 
the electrification of the suburban railways 
ol Hoinhay, as also the railway between 
i!iat C'ity and Poona. With the comple- 
tion of the schemes of electrical dcvclop- 
iin iit ill S. India, the South Indian and the 
M. & S. M. RaiKvays are also bound to 
follow suit. But while these factors may 
create a temporary disturbance to the 
market and some concern to the collieries, 
lliey are no permanent threat to the coal 
industry as a whole. For railway dcvelop- 
though it may now be held up owing 
to financial stringency, is by no means at 
an end. There is still vast scope; and 
there need be no fear that so far at least 
as the railways are concerned, they will 
fail to contribute to the total demand for 
Indian coal. 

The Bombay cotton mill industry is the 
ntixt channel of consumption which offers 
^ frequent threat of silting up. In this 
l^arket, too, there appears on a somewhat 
larger scale the danger which was men- 


tioned in regard to the railways. Mills 
and factories are worked more and more 
by oil or electricity; and to the extent 
this vogue is on the increase, the prospects 
of coal consumption in Bombay must be 
less. But it is not, of course, to be 
expected that the change from coal to oil 
or electricity will be sudden or on a large 
scale. And in the worst circumstances 
Bombay must be a market which Bengal 
or other Indian coal can hardly afford to 
despise. 

But in Bombay, Indian coal has to 
meet with the powerful competition of 
South African coal. In that country the 
coal trade and the Government work in 
closest co-operation. The Railways are 
State-owned; and bounties arc best given 
in the shape of railway freights which have 
no relation to the economic rates. It has 
become almost the established custom in 
South Africa to have one rate for the 
internal movement of coal, another for 
coal intended to be bunkered and a third, 
whicli is the lowest, for coal exported to 
foreign countries like India, Ceylon, 
Sumatra, etc. In consideration of fhis fact 
the Indian Coal Committee of 1925, re- 
commended an increase of 50 per cent, in 
the rebate on railway freights for coal for 
shipment ; and the acceptance* of this re- 
commendation meant a reduction of annas 
el(jvi*n in the cost of transporting coal to 
liombay and Karachi. But there is one 
important circumstance, which it is diffi- 
cult to ju'ovidc against. And it is that 
coal from the United Kingdom or South 
Africa is carried practically in ballast. 
Stc'amers e.xi)ect, and do get, valuable 
cargo from Calcutta, Bombay and 
Karac hi; and while proceeding to pick up 
such cargo tliey can afford to take cargo at 
rates wliich by themselves would seem to 
be uneconomic. Such advantages are for 
the same reason denied to coal going from 
C'alcutta; and in this sense, the export of 
our precious raw materials may be said to 
inflict a double injury. 

Recently, attempts have been made on 
grounds of patriotism and Swadeshi to 
induce Bombay to patronis(* Indian coal 
to the exclusion of the imported com- 
modity. The request of the coal owners 
of Bengal in this behalf is only a request 
for reciprocity in matters of trade. The 
proposal was made by the Indian Mining 
Federation but was rejected by the Bombay 
millowners on the ground that Bengal coal 
is not an economic proposition. But for 
the interests involved, the reply of the mill- 
owners could be treated as a huge joke. 
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The other Indian ports offer no con- 
siderable demand for Indian coal. The 
industrial needs of the interior of the 
country are being met from the coal fields 
near at hand. 'Iliis development has been 
helped by the fact that the growing 
technique of industry has enabled the use 
of low grade coal where formerly only the 
best coaJs were suitable. And the 
Government of India increased the freights 
on coal other than those intended for 
e.xport or bunkering by 15 per cent, as 
from January, 15, 1932. The cumulative 
effect of all these developments is that 
Bengal coal will be cut off more and more 
from the inh^rior and thrown on the 
so-called export markets. 

The foreign markets ha\'e for long been 
the weakest spot of the Indian coal trade. 
It is here that the trade has siiff<Ted the 
worst vicissitudes, though the surplus of 
production o\er iiilernal consiunplion is 
not very high, the disposal of this surplus 
at remunerative rates is of \'ital impor- 
tance to the whole incliistry. Disturbance 
in the foreign markets (hH*pens into depres- 
sion at liome and tin* export trade has, 
therefore, been the concern of the collieries 
and the Governinent. It is necessary in 
an examination of this subject to realise 
that all the coal passing through the port 
of Calcutta is not intended for the foreign 
markets, a part of it is for bunkering, a 
part for the Indian ports and <uily the 
remainder goes to the foreign markets. 
The exports of Indian co:il lugaii to be of 
imporl.'iTn'e onlv in the livr years ending 
1900 wlien they averaged 30,500 tons 
annually. h'or the pre-War piiiorl iiie 
peak was reachid in 1906 with an export 
of a little over a million tons, and for the 
decade ending 1915. the annual average 
was slightly about thn^e quarters of a 
million ton. It was only two years after 
the war in 1917, that exports began to be 
affected tlirougli the shortage of shipping 
which obtained at that time througliout 
the world. In 1918, the lowest |)oint was 
reached with 74,000 tons. The end of the 
war helped a rapid recovery and 1920 saw 
exports mounting up to so high as 1.2 
million tons. The rapid expansion of the 
demand for coal after the war involved a 
vety heavy strain on the railways in the 
years 1919-20. The coal trade came to 
monopolise the available supply of wagons 
with the result that other commodities 
and trades were held up. In July, 1920, 
the Government of India following the 
example of the United Kingdom and 
South Africa, decided to prohibit the 


export of coal from India except uiider 
license with effect from July 24, and trom 
September 1, to refuse the preference 
which had till then been accorded by the 
railw^ays to bunker coal for Indian ports. 
It was hoped, at the time these restrictions 
were imposed, that the bunker coal in- 
lci]dcd for the ports of Bombay, Madras 
and Karachi which were then taking an 
all-rail route would be diverted to the 
port of (Calcutta and would then reach 
their destination by coastal steamers. Al 
a later stage, it was deemed advisable to 
restrict the free export of coal and to 
allow the exports to the former foreign 
markets only on the basis of a rationing 
scheme. Within a half year, it was 
found, (ui account, among others, of a fall 
in the raisings to the extent of 4^ million 
tons, that the provisions were not drastic 
cTiough. From the end of January 21, 
exports to Labuau and Singap()re were 
altogether prohibited. Colombo was 
allowed a diininislu'd supply till the end 
of March and thereafter only to thi- 
('eylon Goyernm<‘nt railways and a fi:\v 
(Mij)lio utility concerns. Even bunkering 
eoal was reduced to tlie minimum neces 
sary for (Uiabling the steamers to reach 
the m'Xt nearest soiirri' of bunker coal. 
In July 22, all restrictions on the export 
of cargo and bunker coal by sea to ])o:l> 
in India w(Te removed. The embargo wa^ 
H it entin ly reTnov(‘d till January r, 

The inevitable risult of this inteih:’ 
eiice with the ih)W of coal to torei-.M- 
inarkel^-’ wu'A that Indian coal was 
fnnn its ob'ce rnid that South Afr'- 1 
which is tie* chief rival to Iiidin full” 
established herself in those markets; 
it is easy to understand that once busif!* ' 
relationships are established it is dilfii n-’ 
to terminate them in favour of even iv 
older customer. It has been reniarkid 
already in an earlier section of this articli' 
that, the Ciovernment and the trade in 
South Africa work in the closest co 
oyx'ration and that among the nian\' 
measures introduced for strengthening 
Ihe exjx)rt trade in South Afiicau e(»al 
the action that had been taken to prevent 
the use of any but the best coal for export 
and bunkering and to ensure the satis- 
factory condition of any coal .so used. n\' 
1924, the situation resulting from the loss 
of the foreign markets bad become serious. 

The coal trade applied for protection: 
and as the questions involved were deemed 
to be of a highly technical nature, the 
Government decided to appoint the Tndiati 
Coal Committee, which would go thorough- 
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ly into the question and submit a report 
which might possibly be regarded as the 
basis for the Tarill ]>oaid to work on. 
The findings of the Indian Coal Committee 
i,re naturally various and varied. Their 
most important finding was that the pro- 
blems of the Indian coal trade may be 
summed up in two words “quality** and 
‘‘price.** In regard to the former, they 
inclined to the view that, though the 
restriction placed on exports during the 
period after the War had iiu.cli to do wdii 
the: ultimate loss of the foreign markets, 
there have been even from earlier times a 
decided dissatisfaction amongst the 
Ibreign consumers with the (luality of the 
Indian coal and that, I’ven if the restric- 
tions on ex]"^orts had not been imposed, 
India would in any case, have been 
superceded by her rivals in (..oloinbo, 
Singapore and other ports. As regards 
price, they went elaborately into the 
f. I (tors entering into the price of coal at 
llii- various consuming centres. Natural 
K’, these factors fell into four divishms: 
(i’) cost (jf raising; (2) railway freights; 

I port charges, in the case of coal for 

imvigii inark(;ls and fndian ports and 
I 1) shii)ping freights. The Committee 
iifUT a careful examination gave their 
iiuding that Tndiau coal, by all the 
;...cepted criteria in this regard, is. if any- 
ihing, superior to the rival product from 
South Africa; and that il greater care 
were expended in tlie raising, liaiidling and 
s.Trtion for foreign markets ol Indian 
.'.il, our j)rodnels can very well stand the 
1 ! i>nj)elil'on ii'oin al.)road and slowly find 
i< p.ossible to regain the lost markets. For 
iJiiroos-', the (ommon methods of 
I i)v>liiig a id grading were suggested in 
llie evidence before the Committee and 
were cunddeved by them. I he Coin- 
iniUi*e decided that no pooling was essential 
lor Uiis purpose. They accordingly rccom- 
niended the a]>pointmen1 oi an Indian Coal 
(irading Board to c.lassily the different 
seams at Indian collicuics, to prepare a 
i rading list and grant certificates of ship- 
ment. The recornmeiidalioii was given 
legislative effect in 1925; collieries included 
in the grading list receive a special rebate 
"u railway freight and a reduction of port 
dues and of shipment of cargo coal ap- 
proved by the Grading Board. With the 
•Mstilution of the Board, foreign markets 
liave been enabled to ascertain b(‘yond 
doubt the origin and (uialitv of the coal 
consigned to tlWm. The quality of the coal 
shipped under the supervision of the Board 
has helped Indian coal to regain the foot- 


ing it had lost in the markets of the East 
frying to lh(‘ indiscriminate shipments of 
i‘arJier years. 

Apart from Ihc juospccts of Indian coal 
as such, Fa iig.i] < oal would seem to have 
problems ot its own. W’e have already 
mentioned I hat there will be an increasing 
tendency the part of the industrial con- 
sumers in tin: heart and farther ends of the 
country to have their needs supplied by 
the collieries near at hand. This has been 
jiossible as the technique f)t steam raising 
enables the use of inferior coal in place 
where formerly there was no alternative to 
the^use of best (pialities. In those circum- 
stances Bengal coal will have to fall back 
entirely on tlu* e;vj)ort marUets; and this is 
a prospect which if need not fear as Bengal 
coni is of tlic highest quality and well ap- 
preciated by foreign consumers. But the 
internal < ^ al markrt lias ‘ ( • :\ during recent 
times in c. state winch the producers can by 
no means r».*gard as wholesome. Coal 
prices an- (l ‘{ rmined by the rates r)btaiiied 
at tlui railway tenders; and tlu' fad that the 
lailways tluunsehes arc owners and 
manager.^ fb‘ collieries tends to undue de- 
pu'ession (jf the market. It has naturally 
been the insistent demand of tlie coal trade 
that the railways should cease to work 
their rollieri» s. While this desideratum has 
not been fully sectired the coal owners of 
.ill stHiiens attempti'd for their part to 
reduce undue competilion amongst the 
pr.iduceis. 

The Calcutta ('oal Crniferdice wliich was 
coiiveued ill in70 by tlie principal (jwners 
was the lirsi -h 0 in this diu-clioii. Tlit ('on- 
lercnce was al)le to enfon.u certain fixed 
ininiinum prices for the various qualities and 
r.dse co.al jn'icvs to liiglier levtls than it would 
h'lve been otherwisi' possible l(.j attain, 
rnlortnnately the depression had hit the 
industry so hard that the morale of the t'oii- 
ferenre gvil we.akened and the Confi r iice 
was dissf'lved in a short wliile. The 
was a still further declim- in the price.; of 
coal. 

The vear a worsmiiig (.i all 

the adverse lealnus ol the «(xil trade r. b-r- 
ivd to earlier, .md tlie p' U'-iry ennse of the 
increase of all ihe.^o leo'-i^ aps was the impo- 
sition of a sri' li.ii e.! 13 per cent, on rail 
freiglit on coal. I Ic* eltect nt this, it has been 
contended, is lo .'a\c an 'Uifair advantage to 
the coal fi-. Id.-, ol tlie Central Pnu’inces, a.s. 
with a T3 lu r cent, surchargi*. the basi(' rale 
in respect *al tb*' coals of Ibese tw<’) ^ireas is in 
favour of tl-.- C V. coal. The pnartical 
efiVcl of the sun.’harge is to make Bengal coal 
considerably dearer to Western and Southern 
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India and to other places away from the 
coalfields in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 

As a result of the various representations 
made by the coal trade of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa, the Government agreed to do 
something and raised the rates for the trans- 
port of coal from the collieries in the Central 
Provinces as from the ist of April, 1934. 
The Government's action, however, far 
from removing the existing disparity has 
only reduced the difference. As it could 
be readily envisaged, this half-hearted action 
on the part of the Government has pleased 
no body. Probably, the only tangible 
result is to augment the revenues of the 
Government. It passes one’s understand- 
ing why the Government of India should 
still persist in maintaining a disparity in the 
basic rate of freight between Bengal and 
C. P. Coal. 

The comparative prices of 1932-33, 

1933-34 and 1934-35 given below': 

193-2-33 1933-34 1934-35 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Dishergarh 4120440400 
Poniati 4 8 0 3 15 o 3 12 0 

Super Jliaria 4 12 o 4 4 o 3 8 o 

Selected Jharia 480420300 

The difficulties of die Coal industry of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa have mounted 
up, like Pelion upon Ossa and, as a result, 
have succeeded in making the industry one 
of the most disorganised, in India. The un- 
healthy competition amongst the coal owners 
themselves has also contributed in no 
small measure to the ruin that is 
almost staring them in their face. 
After protracted and delicate negotiations 
the three bodies interested in the coal trade 
of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa i.e. the 
Indian Miiiiiig Association, the Indian 
Mining Federation and the Collier}' Owners’ 
Association agreed upon the e.ssenlial prin- 
ciples of a scheme of restriction with differ- 
ences of opinion restricted to certain details 
such as the; constitution of lli(‘ Board of 
control. The scheme was siibmilted to the 
Government of India in December, 1933. 

Though the scheme is si ill the subject of 
consideration by the Government, it is un- 
questionably useful to give here its main 
outlines : — 

(t) (a) The Re.striction scheme shall be 
in force for a period of three years in the 
first instance, restriction being effected by 
control of wagon supply. 

(6) The operation of the Scheme shall be 
restricted to Collieries in British India, in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the Central 
Provinces. 

(2) The Scheme shall be administered by 


a Committee of nine persons, eight being 
members nominated by the Coal Trade, as 
follows : — 4 members by the Indian Mining 
Association, 2 members by the Indian 
Mining Federation and 2 members by the 
Indian Colliery Owners* Association, with 
an independent Chairman appointed by 
Government. 

(3) (a) The Standard Tonnage of all colli- 
eries shall be the average annual output of 
the years 1930-31-32. The lowest quota 
shall be 75% of the Standard Tonnage but 
the Committee shall have power to vary the 
quota from time to time as they consider 
necessary. The initial quota shall be not 
less than 80% of the Standard Tonnage, and 
every colliery in receipt of an initial quota 
shall be registered with the Committee. The' 
minimum (piota allotted to any colliery 
shall be 18,000 tons jjer annum and any 
colliery whicli was closed down for the 
whole or part of the i)eri()d ist January 
1930 to 31st December, 1932 shall be allot 
ted either the minimum quota of 18,000 
tons referred to above or i / 3rd of the Colli 
ery’s actual raisings during that period, less 
the percetitage of restriction in force for the 
time being, whiclu;vcr shall be the greater. 

(Collieries in Ci'iitral Provinces 
(British India) shall be allotted a quota 
equal to 1:00% of their standard tonnage. 

(4) (<?) 'I'he whole or part of any quota 
may be transferred. Transfers of quota shall 
be registered by the Committee. Sales and 
transfers of quota shall only be permitted 
betw(;en ri'gistt;n(l holders of (|uota. 

(&) In the case of colliery in recei})! of 
the minimuiTi ejuota of 18,000 tons the salr 
or traiisf(;r of (piota shall be limited to tlit 
Standard 'Ponnage, or to 18,000 Ions whirli 
ever is less. In the case of any such salt ( i 
transfer the balance of the quota, over an<! 
above the Standard Tonnage if any, sh.dl 
be cancelled. 

(5) In the case of collieries which weiv 
closed on or bcjfore the 3Tst December, 1920 
or which started despatches after ist Janie 
ary, 1930, each iiidividuEil one shall be 
dealt with by the Committee on its merits, 
title regard being had to the producti\'e 
capacity of such colliery. 

(6) Collieries manufacturing soft coki- 
.shall be on the .same footing as all other 
collieries. 

(7) In cases of shipment to ports outside 
India and Burma extra wagons will he 
given without any penalty. 

(8) In the case of collieries which, prior 
to the introduction of the scheme, have soM 
beyond their quota, the Committee shall, ou 
the application of such colliery, scrutinise* 
all contracts made and shall have power to 
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award such additional quota to such colliery 
as in their opinion is considered justified. 
Any additional quota so awarded shall how- 
ever in no case be effective later than 31st 
March, 1935. 

(9) Sanction shall be sought from Gov- 
i rnment to amend the Coal Grading Board 
Act 1925 to allow of all expenses in connec- 
tion with the working of the Restriction 
Scheme to be met from funds at the dis- 
jiosal of the Indian Coal (irading Board. 

(10) The Committee shall deal with all 
matters arising out of the Restriction 
Scheme and their decisions shall be final 
Lind binding. 

The “minor details” unfortunately have 
assumed huge proportions and have more 
or less completely wr(^cked the whoUi 
Scheme. The main trouble is the unwil- 
lingness of th(* Indian Mining Federation 
to permit the Indian Colliery Owners* Asso- 
ciation to ha\e equal repre.sentation with 
itself on the (>)al Kestriction Committee 
as provided in section (2) of the Scheme. 
It would not b(i out of place here to men- 
tion that the Indian Colliery Owners’ Asso- 
( iation is mainty composed of non-Bengali 
coal owners, who were originally in(‘inbers 
of the Indian Mining Federation and who 
if)r reasons into which it is unnecessary to 
inter here decided to form a separate 
organisation of their own. The Indian 
(\)lliery-Ownei’s’ Association, which was 
formed in March 1933, lias however, come 
to occupy a strong position amongst the 
Indian coal owners and the total coal output 
of their members even now is larger than 
that of the Indian Mining Federation. The 
objection of the Indian Mining Federation 
to extend ‘diplomatic’ n'cognition to the 
Indian Colliery Owners' Association can be 
smi ill the natural psychology of a parent 
body to its seceders. 

In their letter of the 21st March, 1934 
addressed to the Indian Mining Association 


the Government expressed themselyes in 
favour of the principle of restriction ; but 
they pointed out that the particular Scheme 
was defective in several respects. Amongst 
other things, they state that there is no 
unanimity in the industry concerning the 
Scheme ; that Scheme does not extend to the 
Indian States which produce coal, that tli<' 
aulhors of the Scheme have failed to adduce 
statistical facts in support of their state- 
ments concerning the uneconomic level of 
prices, cost of production, fall in prices and 
continued depression. 

The Indian Mining Association contend 
that the Scheme they havi- sponsored has 
the support of producers responsible for 
iH firly 95 per cent, of the total output of 
I’rilish India, and it may theretim- be con- 
siden‘d as being practically unanimously 
acce])led. As ri'gards the charge that the 
Indian States are left out, the Association 
justly |X)int out that the application of the 
scheme to Indian States is not a matter 
within their province and in any case to the 
Government which has secured prompt 
action in the Stales regarding the Sugar 
and Match Fxcise Duties, the application 
of the scheme to llie coal industry in the 
States should present no ilifhculty. 

A careful perusal of the correspondence 
between the Association and the Govern- 
ment leads one to the belief that on th(! 
whole the Association stands on sure 
grounds in its parleys with the (government. 
It cannot be doubted that the coal industry 
is in urg(?nt nei^d of Cjovernmenl interven- 
tion to rehabilitate itself. And it cannot bo 
doubted that the sqiuibl)Ie in the Indian 
section of the industry over minor details is 
threatening the existence of the industry it- 
self. While there may be differences of 
opinion as to the issues in dispute bctw'een 
the two Indian eoal producers' organisa- 
tions, the n(‘('ds of the industry and the duty 
of the (iovernmenl arc quite clear. 




« INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 

II 

I THE INDIAN JUTE MILL INDUSTRY 

X V 

nil • • 


MAINLY HISTORICAL 

'I'hough hisloiical records of a conipara- 
tivdy distant past contain many ndercnces 
to hbivs whim were ckjscl^’ related to, iC 
not identical wiili, jute, it was not till the 
middle of the iasi ceiuury that jute and 
jute manufaciuie attained a delinite im- 
portance in world trade and commerce. 
Obviously, a variety of librcs were known 
to the ancients and were in active use; and 
it would be dillicult to determine their 
identity among those that we know to- 
day. But it is certain that about the be- 
ginning of the iiiiieteenlli century the word 
pat, which is so commonly heard in Ihe 
bazars of Calcutta had come to denote 
definitely the i)utanicai species known as 
Core horns capsniaiis and Core hunts Olilo- 
rius. The word jute, however, s(‘eins to 
have been iised tor the first lime in ofheial 
records by Dr. Roxburli, the Founder and 
Director of tiie Botanical Gardens, Cal- 
cutta, who was also the first to see its 
possibilities as an article of export, in a 
letter tf) the Court of Directors of the East 
India Componv', which he sent along with 
a bale of the libre in 1803. More followed; 
and by 1820 jute was being spun for use 
in carpets at Aiingdon in Oxfordshire. But 
old prejudices die hard; and in the light 
of the subscciiient progress of jute it should 
seem strange that it was a standard con- 
dition of business in the llax trade in those 
times that goods for delivery should be 
"warranted Inc from Indian jute." 

It is natural that jute should attem])! 
its first entry abroad in j:>laces carrying on 
the spinning and weaving of flax and 
hemp. Dundee had, therefore, a consign- 
ment of jute in 1822; but the spinning of 
this fibre was found to be far from easy; 
and it took some years before Dundee 
found how to use them for door mats. 
Progress, however, though slow, was 
steady. By 1828, raw jute came to have 
a separate heading in the Calcutta customs 
records; and the shipments in that year 
amounted to 364 cwts. Then whale oil 


was found to have the property of softtMi- 
iiig the fibre and making it more easy tn 
spin ; and with the spread of this devic.( , 
the demand for the libre increased. Kx- 
poits swelled to 11,800 cwts. within ;i 
period of less than five years and the priet- 
had doubled itself by 1837. Coffee caini 
t(t be transported from the Dutch Easl 
Indies in jute bags; and with a foreign 
(iovernment enlisted as a large-scale con- 
sumer, the jute industry was lirmly 
establislied in Dundee. 

The develfipment of mechanical pro- 
duction in Dundee had its natural effects 
on condiiions in Bengal. The handlooui 
industry had sliowai a surpassing vitality; 
and u)) to the middU; of the last century 
India's e.xports of jiiti* manulactiires wen 
more in value and volume than the ex- 
ports of tlit‘ raw' material. But later on 
with a rapidly incii'iisiiig deniaiid for jute 
from abroad, it bcranie more profitable h'l' 
llio agriculturist to concentrate on tlic 
cultivation of jute than to continue a com- 
petition in wliicii the odds were against 
him. 

’the noinial juugiess of the jute industry 
was given a sudden and artificial stiumlu' 
by the C.'riniean War which shut *’:i 
Russia’s liax and hemp from the wni •! 
markets. In the same way, the AnuTi'.. 1 
Civil War de|'»rived the inamifactuaTs ol 
cheap cotton bags of their raw material. 
In both these rast-s jute was the most f)bvi- 
oiis subslitnU*: and it made most of tliCM' 
opportunities. Its place in world trade 
was assured. And from this time exports 
showed a steady and rapid rise. The pc'ak 
ye.ir was 1908-09, when 897,000 tons were 
ex))orli‘(l, with 1927-28 as a close second 
with exports of 892,000 tons. 

The establishment of mills in India for 
th(^ inaiiufacturc of jute with European 
machinery did not begin till after the 
middle of tlu? nineteenth century. Th(‘ first 
jute millowner is reported to be one 
Mr. George Acland. His original inten- 
tion was to push rhea ahead of flax and 
hemp and visited Dundee with this pur- 
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pose in view. But with commendable 
quickness he appreciated the more useful 
qualities of jute; and in 1855 he erected 
the first jute spinning mill at Rishra near 
Serampore on land which was afterwards 
the site of the Wellington Jute Mill. Two 
years later the first weaving factory was 
erected at Barnagore. With such a con- 
clusive demonstration of the profitableness 
of jute spinning and jute weaving and with 
the trade showing such remarkable capa- 
city for expansion, other factories followed 
iji rapid succession. 

The first power loom was erected by 
llie Borneo Company, of which Messrs, 
(ieorge Henderson & Co. were the agents. 
Its combination of spinning and weaving 
proved to be a very decisive factor in its 
siicc(;ss; and within a few y(‘ars tiie (Mpiip- 
jncmt and output of the Company were 
(loubh‘d. It was followed in 1862 by the 
(iouH'pore and the Serajgiingc Mills. 'I'lie 
India Mills came on in uSbb; and the re- 
sult was an increa.se in loomage in the 
sfiort period between iSbq and 1873 from 
<>50 to 1,250. In 1872 73 Budge Ihidge, 
hort (doster and Seebpore (later changed 
to Fort William) were registered in 
( alculta and Samiuigger and Cliainpdany 
in Scotland. Before two years were over. 
Oriental (now Union North), Howrah, 
Asiatic (now known as Sooraii), Clive, 
Bengal (now Belliaghatta), New Central 
(lormerly Kustomjee), Hastings and 
(ianges followed. Such rapid inrush of 
new mills took up the total loomage to 
3,500 and apparently caused a .state ot tem- 
porary disequilibrium in the, trade. Only 
Kamarhatty ventured into the field in 
1877. And it was not till 1882 when the 
mills had over 5,000 looms that the next 
hout of new ventures started, lasting for 
about three years. At the end of this the 
loomage had increased to 6,700, of which 
4,900 were sacking and the rest hessian. 

Again production outstripped demand; 
and the obvious need for restriction of out- 
put suggested the equally obvious expedi- 
ent of fonning the Indian Jute Mills’ Asso- 
ciation. Its function has been mainly to 
^»ing the producing units together for pur- 
poses of regulating the output as and when 
necessary. No new mills were built in the 
flecadc ending 1895. But it is a feature 
of the jute trade that existing mills had 
been regularly increasing their loomage and 
by 1895 the loomage had increased to 
9*701, of which 3,117 were sacking. The 
next quinquennium saw the advent of 
^ndolpara, Kharah, Alliance, Anglo- 
^oia. Standard, National, Delta, Kinnison 


and the present Lansdowne. The open- 
ing years of this century were not marked 
by any new flotations, but between 1905 
and 1910 Dalhousie, Alexandra, Auckland 
and Northbrook Mills were started; and 
the loomage went up to 31,755 as against 
15,213 ton years earlier. Albion, Angus 
and the Empire came into the field in lime 
to reap the profits of the War period. And 
during the War, Caledonian, Lothian, 
Orient, Waverly. Craig and Bally were 
added and after the War, Nuddea and 
Megna, Cheviot, Benjamin (now Presi- 
dency). Birla and Tlukiimchand were the 
first Indian mills; and later followed the 
Adamje(‘, the Pr(?mchand Mills, Hanuman, 
Agarpara aiul Ma fallal (iagnlbhai Mills. 
In 1921, Ludlow and the American Manu- 
facturing Cc^. were abided to the one Ame- 
rican-owned mill, na!n(‘ly, the Angus. 

'I'hc tables ai)j)eaiing in tbi.s volume, 
giving all the rt*levant statistics of acreage 
and cro|^, mills’ rf)nsumptioii and exports 
of raw jiito and exports of jute goods will 
a 1 lord a mon^ complete and more accurate 
story of lh(' development and expansion of 
the jute mill industry, ft should suffice 
here, in this deseripti\'e note to point out 
Ihat, if w(‘ pul out of mind the last two 
or thn^e years which form the period of the 
pre.scnl depression, ihe history of the jute 
mill industry during the War and post- 
W'ar pi'iiod is one of iuibrok(;n progress. 
I'lie area under jute incrc'ased from 31.69 
lakhs acu’s in 1913-14 to 34.85 lakhs in 
1029-30. Production (‘xjvinded from 87.59 
lakhs of bales in the pre-War year to 121.87 
laklis in 1926-27. The Indian mill con- 
sumption |.>r(^gres.s(*d with but few setbacks 
from 43.74 lakhs of bales to 62.46 lakhs 
in i()29-30. The cxjmrt of jute and jute 
manufactures in i()25-26 amounted to 
Rs. 96.79 crores out of a total of Rs. 374.84 
erorcs, from which there was a natural re- 
action. But so late as 1928-29 the 
figure stood at Rs. 89.25 crores. From 
that peak, it has come down to Rs. 33. II 
crores for reasons which will be entered 
into in a later section of this article, but 
there can be no doubt about the vitality of 
this industry (U* its capacity to stand com- 
petition from rival goods. That the jute 
industry will be able to take the fullest 
advantage of the revival of world trade 
when it comes is onci of the certainties of 
Indian economics. 

THE CULTIVATION AND MARKET- 
ING OF JUTE. 

Bengal holds a virtual monopoly of the 
production of raw jute. The varieties 
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of jute mentioned in the previous sccliion 
arc grown exclusively in the deltaic region 
common to the iiiigiily river systems of the 
Ganges and the l^rahmaputra. 1 hus the 
crop is conhiied to Bengal, Assam and 
Bihar and Orissa, as also the Native State 
of Gooch Behar. Madras and Bombay 
possess little fragnieiils of land suitable 
lor cultivation of a fibre most akin to jute; 
and one or two mills are in existence there 
which utilise the product in manufjicture. 
'riie normal area under jute is about 30 
lakhs acres aiul • millions mav be said 
to depend on its cultivation for their 
living. 

Jute is most Inxunant in a loamy st»il. 
dlie inundation of Hu- (laiiges and the 
Brahmaputra leavi- lich deposits of alluvial 
soil; and the eullix.dor is, therefore, spar- 
ed the exjKiise and iroul* oi providing 
manure. Once pl.im crop reejuires 

little attention lor a long time. I he linish- 
ing stages, however, entail hard and very 
irksome labour. i'Or to separate the fibre 
from the wood, the crop has to be sicieped 
in water for two or tlirc'e weeks, Ketting, 
as this ])roccss is ('ailed, reipiin's tlie culti- 
vator to stand in water for long hours, 
'riic fibre is separated by beating tlie stems 
with wood, 'l lieii it is washed and dried 
and made jeady for disposal. 

'riie marketing ol jute, so far as the 
cultivator is concerned, is not dilferent in 
essentials from the marketing of other 
agricultural produce in India, though it 
must be renieiiibered that jute is what is 
called a money crop for which the indivi- 
dual cultivator lias little or no need. More- 
over, tlie bulk ul the demand comes from 
the indigeiK/us mills, who have a strong 
and powerful organisation and for whom 
the buying of jute at the best prices is not 
a seasonal or an intermittent operation. 
The organisation ol the mill and other in- 
terests has wide ramilications in the jute 
areas, rhe culti\alor is, as a rule, in debt 
and the creditor lias de jacto the lirsl 
claim on the produce. It may reasonably 
be suggested that jute jxisscs from the 
cultivators through llie hands of those who 
represent a bleiul of the moneylender and 
the agent acting on behalf of the urban 
interests. A miilti]dicity of middlemen is 
detectable here. I'lie ciiItivaLor sell.s his 
jute through a jaria to the bepari, a small 
dealer who acts on IxTialf of his principal, 
the araldar or maiurjffn. I Ik? mahajan 
sells to lh(^ agent of a mill; or there is one 
more link in the ( luiin, the broker or baler 
putting in betw^(;eii tlu- mill and the maha- 


jan. Then the jute iinds its way to Cal- 
cutta or (.'hittagong by rail, river or road 
to be consumed by the mills or exported 
abroad. 

The place of the “futures’* market iu 
the organisation of the jute trade calls foi 
special mention. Jute oilers peculiar at- 
tractions to the speculator. Unlike cotton, 
for instance, which is grown in many paiis 
of the world, jute is grown only in and 
about Bengal. Demand for the coiiirnodily 
is steady. Ihit at the same time, un 
certainties in regard to weather, eondition:> 
of the' croi> and extent ot demand at any 
given liiiK* lor jute prodiK'ts render it i\- 
Iremely lilted for s])eci!lalive (^peratinn. 
rhere is mon; than one organisalion in t'.il- 
cutla wliit.'li allords faeililies for such opr 
rations. Ihil the nu)sl iiM|HUlanl body i-, 
the Kast India Jiile Association which lia- 
licen tonned mainly on Ihe lines ol llic 
ICast India (*otton Association and it aiiiH 
at discharging the same functions to tin- 
jiile trade' as tlu‘ former renders to liu 
cotton Iradt' in ihe Western Presidency. 
The rul(‘S of ihe Association are so frann rl 
as to ke( p the business of its iiK'inbors as 
far removed from wager and gamble a. 
])ossible. Bill lh(‘ best futures markels ol 
the W'orld have not inveiiU'd any inlallihif 
means of |)reser\ing thi' sirii. liy hnna I'.-ir 
(haraeter of tlie busiiu'.ss ; and in tlu; cai-c 
<‘f the 1C. 1. Juli; Assoeialion alsf) critic'isms 
of an adverse kind have; (^ften appeared i:i 
llu' Press. It must be admitti'd, however, 
that the Association has snccredefl in e:i 
siuing iiioie of Irte pla}' for the !• ic.s el 
.supply and demand. 

PROBLEM OK RESTRICTION IN Till* 
JUTE INDUSTRY. 

As indicated already in the laiiier r- t 
tions of this article, the last two. dm 
years have been a trying time lor the 
jnle mill industry and those who are con 
iicct(*d w’ith it. Onr (exports of jute and 
jute manufactures have lalleri both in 
volume and xalue. The acreage and pro- 
duction of raw' jute have been practically 
halved as compared with two years ago. 
Prices are every day digging new record 
lows. And the jute mills arc obliged U 
d(;vise new sclieines of restriction in 
vain enclca\'our to keep pace with In/ 
fall in demand. The world ccononnt 
depression has undoubtedly, a large place 
in the troubh'S of the jute industry. Ane 
movement of the chief agricultural crops 
like cotton, wheat, coffee, elc., has biicr 
r(\stricted by the state of the consuininf 
markets and this brings about a seiiou- 
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(IrcHno in the foreign consuming demand 
for jute. While this factor may be properly 
jippraised without any attempt to under- 
rate its importance, it must not be forgotten 
Ibat the position of jute in Bengal enables 
the mills to acquire a certain degree of 
immunity from world causes of an adverse 
kind. Possessed of a complete monopoly 
of the raw material and a virtual monopoly 
of those linesi of jiile manufactures in which 
the Calcutta mills are engaged, it should 
always be possible by the regulation of out- 
|)iit to save ihv. industry from severe losses 
or an altogether sterile working. Even in 
(bo (’arly stages of the history of the jute 
industry temporarv disequilibrium between 
supply and demand was not unknown. Tn 
fart, the Tndian Tiite Mills* Association was 
first formed to combat ‘iirh a danger ; and 
ihiMii is no conclusive reason why the 
Association should not be able to render 
tlie same service on subsequent occasions. 

Recent devc'lopmf’nts havr been snrh 
tliat one is sometimes l<‘ft wondering 
whether restriction will not the penm- 
iiial problem of Bengal's foremost indns- 
trv : for the need for restriction arose 
earlier than the pnsent world depression 
and. for nil that we ran s(‘e to-day, may 
last even after th(' tnidt* revival gets into 
stride. The n'HSons fo7' the IntttT statement 
\\ill Ik* gone into in the proper ]dace. As 
for the former, it is be^^t to start with 
ni' nlionirn/ that restrirti >n in Mie later 
bi-’toi\’ of Hie lute trade s tbe rule ratlier 
linn the eyn-ntion. W-* Invi* shown 
in the first ^’eelion o thi'’ 'M’liele the vast 
• voari^inn in the jut' iiidiisfr\' during the 
War iieriod an^ the \’<‘ars immediatelv 
s!ureedin;j if. This ('xpansion was due to 
Ibe fart that tlu' n(‘W entrants into the 
field did nnl si’e the nlare of the War in 
tile (‘conomic demand for jute products 
during that period. Wlnui this was more 
rl(*ar!v boine in on the jute mills they 
agreed to a scheme of restriction of out- 
])ijt which lasted till June 30, to2(). The 
members of lht‘ Indian Jiih' Mills’ Asso- 
ciation had i^robabh' a variety of motives 
in abandoning restriction in that year. 
There was, first of all. the feeling that 
demand had expanded considerably since 
tile agreement amongst the jute mills was 
first concluded. The cleanst proof of this 


was to bo found in the fact that the jute 
^lills in Dundee and on the Continent of 
1‘uropp had been increasing their loomage 


•'^nd their consumption of raw jute. Even 
•d home new mills were being established ; 
the obvious result of the continuance 
restriction was that other producing 


units were reaping lh(^ beneiils of prices 
which were, maintained at that level only 
by the aclu)ii of the Association. In these 
circumstances, the abandonment of res- 
triction was an act of bare commonscnsc. 

But reference must also be made here to 
the feeling in certain circles that the motive 
of the jnte mills at that time was to hit the 
Indian mills which had just ventured into a 
ficild, till then practically an exclusive 
preserve of the b 2 uropean mills. Though it 
is not for anyone, except those in charge of 
the mills to deny such allegations, yet it 
must be remembered that this contention 
has value and ndex ance only in a contro- 
versy in which the main issue is whether 
th(‘ Indian mills liarmed in that way should 
avail of the earlit'st opportunity to return tit 
for tat. Be thal as it may, a ft it a somewhat 
])rolong(‘d ronsideratirm. the jute mills 
decided in November. to increase the 

wfTking hours from 54 to 60 hours per 
wc'ck. Blit the niw arrangement was to 
Ix'gifi from ]u\y i. following. The change 
was nol very f'!d bcffirc it became ap])arent 
Hint it could not be lUTsisted in except at 
the peril of tlu* indnsirv itsedf. The demand 
for short hours was widely made. The. 
mills took time to nf'fjgnise the position. 
And oven after the* recognition rami', it wa.s 
not easy to i'f)]ni' to fin agri'ement as to the 
rernedit's. I’'inallv it was d(‘cid(‘d to ri-vert 
to 51 hours. Thv inadequacy of this 
measure sii^-irrsted Ih closure of the mills 
for thiV(‘ wi'cks in th lalfia* half of TO30, 
the (*xaet tinit' to ht' clt l Tmirvfl by each 
mill and. of course. biK' nr'tift»*d to the 
Assoriation. If is ( in uis how the need for 
restriction grew with ^•^■crv new measure 
cb'sieiied tow.o'ds Ibal end. 'ITie reduction 
of workin.g lionrs I0 b‘d to the closure 
of the mills for three wci’ks. .And the 
closure of the mills after it ceased, was 
ffdlowc'd by a further restriction of working 
to .to hours per week. Then it was decided 
to seal up T5 per etait. of the' looms of 
every member of the Indian Jute Mills' 
.Assi^ciation. The remaining 85 per cent, of 
the looms running .to hours per week is 
efpiiyalent to the full coinidement of looms 
Wfirking 34 hours per wi'ck, a reduction 
of 43 per cent. 

It may be thought that so drastic a 
restriction of working cannot fail to pro- 
duce better conditions. But difficulties 
arost^ at lliis stage which but for there 
being a late and unexpected development 
are the same as Ihost' on which all schemes 
of restriction have foundtTed. The very 
severity of the restriction was an induce- 
mi'nt for those who are outside its scope 
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to increase their production. The non- 
member mills which owned about 5 per 
cent, of the total loomage of the industry 
increased their equipment and working 
hours. Their overhead costs were lower 
and their margin of profits increased. The 
sight of this development tempted even 
members of the Association to desert its 
ranks. And so a position was reached in 
which the output of the non-restrictionists 
amounted to as much as 14 or t6 per cent, 
of the total production. 

These developments brought matters to 
a head. While the need for restriction was 
becoming more and more urgent, the 
Association mills exhibited a decided 
reluctance to impose any more restrictions 
on themselves unless thev had the whole 
industry with them. Th.is was interpre- 
ted, and rightly, by tho nnn-Association 
mills as a bid for their support. And 
attempts were made to raise the bid. Pro- 
tracted negotiations and increasingly stiff- 
ened attitud(‘S w(‘re the resjilt. The 
markets all the time were going from bad 
to worse ; and interest in the (pu'stion 
spread to the general oiiblic as the ruin 
of the jute industry spelt the ruin of the 
whole province and (wen interests far 
transcending the provinc(\ A vigorous 
press agitation was in progress to induce 
the Government of Bengal in interffTo in 
the public interest in the negnliatinns 
between the two seel ions rnt] citluT bring 
obout a seUlement f>r iini>0';e one by legis- 
lative enactm(‘nl. His ^'xco]]ou(:y ihr 
Governor took a keen i'«'^'-onal interest in 
tile negotiations, the mop* so, as he was 
opposed on principle to the interference of 
tho State in the affairs of an industry. But 
the final outcome was not exactly a com- 
promise, as may be seen from the noinls 
which were agreed on in the second con- 
ference of iute intercuts which was held 
at the Government House under the pre- 
sidency of Sir John Anderson himself. 

The main points settled were: 

(t) That the deposit money which 
the Adamjcc mills forfeited on account 
of its secession from the Association 
should be refunded. 

(2) That the Association mills should 
work 40 hours a week, while the non- 
Association mills should be free to work 
54 hours a week. 


(3) That the latter should be allowed 

to work their full complement of looms 

while the former are to have 15 per 

cent, of their looms sealed up. 

The re.striction agreement between tho 
Association and the non-Association Mills 
brought about through the intervention of 
His Excellency Sir John Anderson worke d 
smoothly through the year, so far as the* 
relations between the two groups of mills 
are concerned ; but by the end of the year 
under review it was clear that the restric- 
tion scheme called for a revision. For tho 
foreign competitors of the Indian Mills w(‘ro 
able to increase their share of the market ; 
and this was seen in the stt'adily increasing 
ex]>orts of raw jutes from this country. 
1'he foreign mills had the advantage* of 
working to full capacity and of und(*r-(j not- 
ing the Calcutta mills because of the low 
overhead charges. Just as in previous 
yc‘ars the benefits of tlu^ restriction of ])ro 
diiction by the Indian Jute Mills Associa- 
tion wimt largely to the non AssrK'iatiou 
Mills, in th(* vi*ar t() 3*-34 benefits ol 
restriction in the Indian mills went to tin- 
non-Indian Mills. Though it is generally 
believ(‘d that tluTi* has bc'cm no (‘Xjiansion 
of jmxluctive equipment in foreign conn 
tries, it must be admitted that it is absurd 
to continue .a restriction scheme which de 
prives the n'sfriclioiiists of the full benefils 
thereof and undermin(‘s th(‘ir compelilive 
capacity bv higher cf)sts of production. The 
Indian mills ft)uglit shy of revising the res- 
triction aereemt-nl ; for it is (|iiile ((»n<eiv 
able tliat increasi* of working in India inigjit 
involve* all i^rodiicers alilu* in a conunon 
ruin. But the rah^ at wliidi the* (*x]>orls ol 
raw jute increased left no room feir dnidv 
that, unless tho Indian jute mills mal<t ll.. .r 
competitive power felt abroad, the? IfUeigu 
mills would go on incn'asing their oiil|iiit. 
The? decision that was ultimately made tt> 
unseal 15 per ctuit. of the. loeuiis does not 
fall within the year unde-r n'view but must 
be mciitioncd here in order to make clear 
that the scheime j)rovcd unworkable and had 
to be modified. 

Th(* large problems of the jute trade and 
industry were much to the fore during tin* 
year. The Bengal Government appointed 
a committee of enquiry for examining th^* 
conditions of jute cultivation and marketing ; 
but the Government are yt?t to take action 
on the HTommendations of the Board. 



imVSTKIAL SECTION : 




I THE INDIAN TEA INDUSTRY I 


EARLY HISTORY AND LATER 
DEVELOPMENT 

Tea, like Jute, is an incliistry nf com- 
paratively late orif^in. Tt liaci, however, 
existed in China from the earliest limes 
where it was in use as a heveraj^M* in liie 
Hf^hlli century. Tt was mentioned in a letter 
which an Englishman in Surat wrote to his 
friend at home in 1O17. In 1658 the 
Mercuritis PoUliais had a i^ollee shov.iie^ 
that a consignmi'nt of tea arrived in 
luigland, which is ]n'olinl)ly tin* (‘jiiTiest 
arrival. Pepys* reference to it in if)6r as 
a "Cliineso drink of wliii'h 1 have never 
drunk before" stiggesis a more comiiKMi 
iisag(‘ of the new beverage. Ihit it was not 
until 1720 that the Ivisl India ('ompanv 
imported a large vohinu* of one million 
]wiiinds which was ndailed at y) sh. the lb. 
In 1773 the ('o!nj)anv had mh'Ii excess 
stocks, that it obtaine<l permission to ex- 
])ort them to Poston : and this, incidentnllv, 
led on to the famous P>f»ston tea. partv. P»v 
the year of Trafalgar the iini>(U’ts came to 
7I million lbs. 

In the earlier stages ('hina had a mca’.o- 
polv of the tea trade : and iirobably the le:i 
industry would not have l^eeii istablislied 
in India, but for the fact that the rh.»rti-r 
Act of transferred the moiioi^oty of the 
tea trade from the Compan\’ to the Crown. 
The Directors naturally looked about tor 
another soiiree of supply fm* this lncrati\'e 
trade ; and their determination in this 
matter was strengthened by the knowlcdir** 
that the plant could thrive utuler varvliur 
conditions of climate niul siul as tlv*se of 
Brazil and Java, St. lldena and Snnialra. 
The Government of Lord William P>en’ 
tinck appointed a ('ominittee in 1S31 to 
rnquiro into the possibility of import i!ig 
plants from China and developing planta- 
tions in the hilly tracts. The lower liills 
t^nd valleys of the Eastern Frontier and 
dip Himalayan range and the Nilgiris were 
obviously fitted for tin* cultivation of tea. 
But for a long time, the ])ioiieers of this 
pnterjirise were altogether ignorant of the 


fact that, far from being an exotic plant, tea 
was part of the llora of Assam. Scepticism 
in the value of the di.scovery persisted for 
a longer tiiru* than wi* might deem credible. 
But till* supportiTs of the indigenous plant 
did iK^t have lo wait long for tlieir success. 
For b\' lh(‘ mkltllc of t<S^S liR-y were able 
to annniinco that M cliesis containing '550 
lbs. of tea Ind ixm slii])pcd to h'ngland. 
Within a year Tndi:>n h a was definitely 
.acreph‘(l to lx a sound commenaal pro- 
position ; lor befon* tli.at y»*.ar was 
formed the As-am 'Pea ('onipanv which 
was the first and is evon now about the 
largest tea conui.anv in India. The first 
anction in MiM-ang Laiu* wai; held in 18^) i 
blit lhf‘ oualit’v' was .'ulvcrvaly commented 
on ])y tli'‘ ])r«)ki rs. h'tTorts to gel the 
('biiu-a* ff) f* ach the Indian cullivatoi*s 
faili'd. probably through the jealousy of 
the fonner. But the industry progressed 
despih' these ili'^rouraging signs. By 1866, 
lliere v.'Tc ao gardens with about to, 000 
acres. 8.000 oiier.ati'as and 1.7 nullion lbs. 
of output P»ef‘( another dec:ult‘ was out 
there w-T tho-e finu-s as many gardens : 
tiu* acn-a- iu'-n :u-:ed by 80 per r(‘nt. and 
111'* TU'od' lion had mulfii^lied ten limes. 
Bv loot). In* acreagi; iiureased to 50,000 
rmd tht‘ onl put and employment to 12.4 
million lbs. and 04,000 n])erati\\s. The 
eorresponding ri‘.!iires for I()T5 ar<‘ 
aiTcs, 17. ()o million lbs. and .;2.7,o() ojxra- 
tives. 

Thi* fall in the number of operatives wliicli 
i.s in strange n^ntrnsl to the increa.se in 
acreagi' and output leads ns to a mention 
of the ]>atent devices of Mr. William Jackson 
and the planting reforms of Air. Christison. 
The former invf'nted 1h(‘ rolling machine 
which obviati'd the repugnant and dilatory 
T)rocesses of rolling the tea bv hand and 
lampling it to dust with naked feet. The 
latter e\'olved the measures necessarj^ for 
])reventing the (‘rosion of soil on steep hill 
surfaces and for resisting thf* I'ffects of 
drought. 

These iinenlions enabled the Indian tea 
industry to get far ahead of China, And the 
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pace of the later development and expansion 
may be judged from the folowing figures: 


Tea l^RODUCTioN in 1nT31A. 



Acrcaj'e in 

Production 


1 ,000 acres. 

millions lbs 

iqoT 

... 524 

201 

IQ2T 

... 700 

274 

I()24 

... 714 

375 

1927 

... 756 

300 

1928 

... 776 

404 

1929 

... 788 

432 

T93O 

... ^>5 

391 


Space forbids any dc'failed sk(‘tch of 
the progress in South India or in other 
chief jmxiucing eoiintric^s of th<‘ world. 
Rut it may be nu‘ntioiu‘d that tlie first ex- 
periments in tea plant in/![ ifi ('cylon were 
not encouraging, 'riie greatest rillip was 
given by th(‘ disaster which overh^ok the 
coffee ])lantations through tlu* apiuarance 
of a pest. Attempts were mrale to n|>lace 
coffee with cinchona and tinn tea. The 
latter was a?i nn(}nalitied snc('ess. R»y 
1880 the (*\port was 16,'!. 000 l]>s. Five 
years later it exc<'(‘<lt'd .| million and in 
another live years it reached .^,5.8 million 
lbs. 

The acreagj* increased from .'106,000 in 
th<^ beginning of the century to .}.5(),ooo in 
and the latter, it must I)e n nn in 
bered, does not incindt' small hohling.s 
which are eslimali‘d to lie .in.osu) 

acres. 

In addition to th«‘ great prodiietion of 
[ridia and (\ylon, Africa enniribntes an 
increasing amount. The figures tor f)ro- 
dnctioii in 2<) will h(* of inlerest : 

Area in I’roiliu tinn in 
a<MVs. i,o(io lbs. 

Union of S. Africa ... i^.ooo 800 

Nyassaland ... 8,ooo 

Kenya ... 5,600 jso 

Natal, too. has a tea indiif'.try of long 
standing, but as by far the greaiiv part of 
it is taken up in domestic consumption its 
production is of little importance to other 
producers. Nyassaland exports practically 
the whole: of its output ; Ktaiya is imdtT- 
stood to have expanded tlic acreage very 
largely since i928-2Cj. Its products are f)f 
meclium (pialily which should be useful for 
blending purposes. Malaya has conducted 
some successful experiments in tea. cultiva- 
tion ; and it is supposed that there are ccni- 
siderable possibilities. 

China, as a producer of lea lias beem 
pushed mon* to the iiai kgroiind. fhe un- 


hygic'nic mc^thods of production have allow- 
ed the change of taste in the foreign con- 
sumer ; and ('hinese tea is now principally 
a peasant production conducted for the 
indix'idual consumption of the cultivator. 
The following figures will show the deterio- 
ration : 

Exports oe Tea froai ('jiina, in 
Million Lbs. 



Rlack and 

Rrick and 


Gn?en. 

Tablet. 

t8oo 

... 153.6 

71.2 

lor.I 

... TO().2 

82.2 

lar] 

qS.o 

8.8 

f<)27 

... 77.6 

38.6 


7f».8 


The prineioal 

ri\'als to India 

and China 


an* Java and Sumatra. 'I'lie origin of the 
indnstrv iu the Dutch I'.ast Indies was about 
the sam(‘ lime as in India nv perhaps a Iittl»* 
earlier. Ihit production on a large scale had 
to await th(‘ iinpcuM (»f olaiitlings from India, 
hi I()IT Sumatra had 500 ;htcs. Ry i(j28 
Java claimed 2>s,noo aens as against 
207,000 acres in io.>4 and Sumatra 54,000 
as .against 2(),oo() aen s in K)24. In addition 
Java h.ad 8 j,ooo acres und(‘r native growers, 
of \vhi('h bti.ooo acres wt‘re in bearing. 

Total prodiK'tlon from the world’s prin- 
cipal sources is given Iv'low, as pul)lished in 
tlu* annual ralciitl.i Tia Market ki‘port ol 
|. 'rimm:*-; ('o. : 




r: 


r 






-7-’ 





j 

c 



("jj 

. 


J 



ll.c 

11.-.. 

11 

11., 

M. 

Xurtlu rn I ii d i .i 






Mot;il 






crop) . . 

S«»iUlR rii J li (1 v,\ 



872 

8 . 1 1 


Itularl i xixalsi ... 
ri-ylon i'\- 

-1.7'. 

■18'; 

' 

47' 

•i‘i: 

P‘»rls) 

227 


25 b. 

211.1 

217 

(lota! I'xporls) 
SriiUKitra in»t;)l i.\- 

I2(c* 

184 

181)', 

18.5 

M5 

ptalNi 

12; 

19 

22 ; 

22 1 

2 <J' 

Tf.tal 

7551 

779 1 

884! 

777.; 

808 


CUI/nVATlDN AND MANUFACTURE. 

'I'ea scc'ds lake rihout eighteen months to 
;*rr)W to the stage at wliich the}' are fit to he 
i-ansplanted. 'i‘iie hauler shoots are not in 
lerfered with during that jieriod ; and then 
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they arc lransj>lanled at the coinmenceiiicnt 
of the rainy season into holes three feet apart 
;incl two feet deep. An acre of land can 
*^Tow about 2,900 plants. As the plants re- 
(juirc copious rains and complete drainage, 
loo, ill order that the watiT may not be in 
contact with the roots for a long time, only 
hill slopes are suitable for tea cultivation. 
Manuring is ap])lied hca\ily direct to the 
roots. Weeding and hoeing have to be 
lri(Hient, and nitrogenous gret n crops are 
giown in between the rows inunediidely alter 
:md before the rains. The teii plant left to 
ilsel! can grow to tin* h«'ighl of an ordinary 
trei' ; but the plant is Uep.t by pruning to the 
height of two to three iVil, bolh to lf)ree 
more ol lender h‘liage and lo facilitate easy 
jiliicking. ') he picking commences in the 
lliird year ; and the annual oiittnrn per a<*re 
\aii«'S, accoiding to the age ol (he planta- 
lion Iroin two to four inaiinds. llie \ aiions 
kinds of teas referred to in the markets 
indicate whetlier a particular kind is a ten- 
der leaf or a coarst* shoot. J'he buds yii'ld 
"orange pekoe” and “biDken orange 
pekoe” ; “pelsoe” is derived Irom the t(‘ii- 
der leaves ; and ”pek(,-e soiu hong” is the 
pi’fMlnct ol llu: coarser !ea\‘es. 

ricking has lo be (’arritd on by nuiiuKil 
laiH)ur, ])arti(Milarly by women “wlio wilh 
(juick eyc' and dell lingers ra]a(lly choose 
.iiul pluck the leaves, right aiul left hand 
(jperating sirnultaiieously.” The leaves are 
then l«ak(’n wilh the inmimuiii delay to the 
lactory wliere they jxiss through several 
stages which are, in their order, withering, 
rolling, feriiieiitation, liring, sorting and 
linally packing. The lirsl stage consists in 
spit'adiiig out the leaves in lliiii layers for 
about 20 hours to di;velop and iiicreasi' the 
enzyme. This process is so important as 
almost to dctcriniiie the (jualily of the linal 
product. The imporlanee of this pro- 
cess and the details of the siibseitiient stagis 
the manufacture are best described by 
the Imperial Economic Committee: — 

“The lea\es are .so spread as to allow of 
hee upward and downward circulation of 
tin* air. Where climatic conditions allow, 
•he sides of the building are otien lo the out- 
side air. Jn some districts, owing lo tiie 
humidity, it is necessary to wither the leaf 
in closed rooms, through which carefully 
controlled currents of air circulate, the 
f>bject being not to raise the tempi;ralun!, 
blit to counteract Ihi* humidity of the 
ntmosphere. 

"'Ihe process of rolling twists the leal and 
breaks open the cells containing the 


properties that give strength and flavour to 
the final product. The juices libc'rated by 
rolling form, when dry, a soluble* extract 
which is rel(*ased when the tea is brewed. 
The rolling may Ixi so carried out that a 
pro|)orti()n of the leaf is broken and goes to 
form, witliout any .siibsccjiient cutting, part 
of the “broken” grades which are now-a- 
days pn-ti rred for their sup(*rior licpioring 
(jiialil^'. 

“yXller lx ing rolli‘<l, the leaves are .spread 
out and left t*» ferment. Hen?, again, it is 
important to iirrest iermi'iitatioii at the right 
nmnunt, lor li it goi-s loo far, (juality and 
ilaxnui will lx- spoiled. The fermented 
Itavis, .still <kinip and sticky, are now 
spnarl on the j)eri(uatefl or wire trays of a 
tiling m.iehiiu*, and siihniitte<l to it liot air 
current ior a short puiod during which they 
assniii'* tile black ap])earance with wliicli 
eveiyoiie is la miliar. In the course of the 
l>roc(‘.sses 1‘niime‘raU'd, the leaf loses 75 i)er 
cent. OL its wc'iglit. 

“The tea is now known as “made” tea, 
and IS lu \t \ ibrated through sieves of vary- 
ing nii'sh and .sorlt'd into grades. It i.s 
iniporianl that the leal in each grade sliould 
b(* i*vin in .size* and Iriu* to typi*. Although 
then; ail* no fixed standards ior each grade, 
tile diilerences betwi^in tluni are well 
known on the market and any inixliin; is 
soon detected, llie sorted tea is then pack- 
ed 1)3' machinery into chests and half chests. 
lhe.se are lined with lead or aluminium foil 
to j)rotect the tea from the atmo.sphere, to 
which it is liigliiy sensitive. Even so. tea is 
.sometimes ailecied by juxtai)osilioii in ships’ 
holds with ca.ses oi truits such as oranges.” 

MAi^KE'rS FOR TEA. 

Alike ill j>oiiit of jirodiicfion and consiimp- 
lion, tile lea industry is an industry of the 
hiitihh I'.mpiiv. it lends itself lo treatment 
as an iMupire in(hLslr3’, as no other industry 
diH’S. for, though, as we have seen earlier, 
the i)roducti()M ol tea is sjiread over various 
parts of the world, oxer 70 per cent, of that 
tea is proilueed and nearl}’ 70 per cent, of 
it is consumed within tin* Junpire. Over 
two-thirds of the entire capital in the indus- 
try is owned by its citizens. All thi? 
machinery employed in India and Ceylon is 
of Empire origin. Even the tea chests arc 
imported from lunpire countries. 

But wliat is most important in this context 
is that the luiijjirc is both the producer and 
the consumer of the greater part of the 
world’s aimiial output. 

The world export position is summarised 
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in th(; following tabl(^ taken from the Report 
of the Imperial Economic Committee: 


World I^xports of Tfa in 1928 and 1929 
(Calendar Vi:aks) in Million Lbs. 


1928. 

1929. 

India 

355-5 

380.4 

Ceylon 

23O.7 

251*5 

Nyassalnnd 

1.4 

1-7 

South Africa 

.1 

.1 

Total fnuii Brili::h luupiie 

5'.i3-7 

‘'33-7 

java and Sumalia 

>53-5 

161.3 

Cliina (Black a- (im ii) ... 

yb.H 

7.5.<' 

Japan and Eoiuin.,a 

33-4 

32.8 

Total from 1 0 r c i g 11 

C(ninln\s 

2l'3-7 

267.1 

'rotal 1 101 11 ail count lies 

•'^57-4 

()oo .8 

Enipin; percentage 

()(). I 

70-.5 


The above lables wil Iumt ojiI llie slate- 
inent w'ilh which we slarh-d lh<il lh<’ iiuliis- 
try is essentially an ICmpire indiisiiy aiifl 
is peculiarly filli'd 'or (realii.'eiit as such. 
Unlike other ICmpin^ ])rodiK:ts which have 
yet to win and secure their ]>lao' in the 
markets of the United Kingdom, IVa. has an 
assured plaa-. Of th(‘ .!hnpir(‘ countries, 
Canada gives a negligible part of Ihc pat- 
ronage to the non Ivinoire imuliHl. Na-w 
Zealand is a slowly e:.j\nidiiig in.iiket, with 
('eyloii taking the iion’s share of it and 
Northern India connug in for a small bit. 
Australia is giving more thaJi 50 ]ht cent, 
of her ])ati()nage to Java and n legating the 
Jimpire producers, and ])articularly India, to 
an insignificant place. O3I011 which ex- 
ported appreciably more than Java in the 
earlier years has Inst groniid considerably ; 
and the relation of Australia In the Empire 
lea trade is les.s ^ali.slactory from the sland- 
poinl of hmipire producers. Ontsicle the 
JCmpire, the linited Stales of America derives 
ils importance as potentially an even bigger 
market than Great Ihitain. In that country, 
Ceylon has the fore most place with Northern 
India following and Java as a somewhat 
distant third. Jlut even if it were otherwi.se, 
the prol^lem, so far as America is concerned, 
would be one, less of gaining a larger place, 
for the Indian or Empire product than of 
securing an expansion of consumption in a 
market on which all the producers have bet*ii 
looking wistfully for a long lime. 

We may, therefore, take it that the prin- 

cipal problems with which the tea trade 


of the Empire is confronted are firstly, to 
secure a larger share, if not llie whole ot 
the British market, secondly, to explore the 
possibility of an ICmpire preference for tea, 
particularly from Australia and thirdly, to 
decide what to do in regard to the American 
market. 

In regard to the first, it may be remem- 
bered that a year ago there was little or no 
pro.spect of the rcinstitution of the preference. 
inr Empire tea which Mr. Churchill abolish- 
ed when he was last ('hancellor of the 
Exche(iuer. But llie Britisli Budget foi 
i() 32-33 has granted a prcf(‘rencc of 2d.; 
and the (|ucslloii can no longer bo regarded 
as an issue calling for i xaminatioii or judg 
inent. But it must in* uinenibered lli.d 
according to llu' h'huunini Times wlmsf 
writings were cabled out to India (‘arly in 
|nne,‘ 1932. tlie pn fen nlial duty has not 
altered the position of Java in the ririlish 
markc-l and that lunpire t(?a has not 
derivi‘(l any ;i[)pruiahle advantage. It is 
untliinkable. that the British consumer will 
consent to btr.r a lu‘avler burden for ihe 
sake of the piodueers of India and Ceylon. 
A:ul .so we aie thrown ’oack again on the 
(»M jui^ld'/in ol :>e(‘ui’ii»g a \’olnntary and, lor 
that I’lMsoii, a nuji'e ellectivi* aiul a less objec 
lioiiai)le, preference. Thire is no douM that 
lliere is a large body of sentiment in (beal 
Ib'itain which fa\'onrs the expansion (d 
h.inpirc lea at Ihi* (‘.xpense ol the* non-Empiie 
product. All i-xpert committees which have 
gone iiilf) this (|iU‘Siion are practically un- 
animous liiai lull pi re lea has ev(Ty ad van! 
age over llu‘ rival jiroducls and that, il only 
the lelailers could be induced to .sell pure 
Empire blends, the virtual exclusion ot non 
Empire tea could be achieved without any 
kind of Slate action like the imposition of 


preferential duly. 

'riu.‘ Imperial Economic Committee whi< I; 
Issued ils eighte(?nth report on tea early in 
1031, is positive that the failure of Ein|)ire 
U'A to make progress commensurali* with ils 
(jiialily and other advantage i.s due almost 
soI(*ly to, what for lack of a better term may 
be called, the inertia of the interests con- 
cerned. We may ajipropriately make tli‘- 
following extract from their report: "Icii 
owing to th(; superiority of the Empire pro- 
duct, is a particularly favourable subject lor 
voluntary pn'fereiicc and offers to those who 
cater for the preference an exceptional oppoi- 
lunity for developing their trade in what 
is one of the staple articles of their business, 
'fhere can b(j nc) rea.son but mere oversight 
for the fact tliat a well-known London store, 
which prides itself on its display of Empire 
product should distinguish its various blends 
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by nothing but a series of numbers. To the 
same reason may also be assigned the fact 
that a well-known multiple-shop organisa- 
tion which for some time has put up a 
thoroughly good household blend consisting 
entirely of Emjjire-growii tea should have 
only in the last few months attempted to ex- 
ploit the publicity value of the Empire origin 
and does not even yet exploit this publicity 
vahui on the packet itself, hor there is no 
doubt that, provided the article is good, the 
declaration that it is the produce of the 
British Empire now has definite publicity 
value in the United Kingdom.’* 

To turn to the American market, it is 
often overlooked that though tlu' wealth and 
population of that country mak(.‘ it a very 
Ldluring market, the actual experiences are 
highly discouraging. In this context, the 
contrast between the United Kingdom and 
the United States is striking. On the oni; 
hand, the United Kingdom has always been 
the best actual market for Indian and other 
Empire tea ; and on the other, the United 
States have been nigardc d lor some time as 
[)oleulia.lly an even i)igger market. In the 
lonner, the little advantage which is yielded 
by a preferential tariff is only fitfully 
afforded. The market is showing unmi.stak- 
able signs of saturation. 'I he figures of re- 
tained imports show a consumption per head 
of fi\'c cups of tea per day. And any in- 
crease in the British offtake of tea would 
fupeud solely on the increa.se ot population. 
I lie* Aineriean market j)resents a marked con- 
trast to the British. While the latter con- 
sumed about 424 rniilion pounds in 1929 and 
increased it to 439*2 million pounds in 1930, 
the United States, a far bigger land, con- 
sumed only 93.4 million ])ounds in 1929 and 
reduced its coiisumj^lioii in 1930 to tlie level 
of S4.4 million pounds, out of which green 
lea is 32 per C(uit. against 3O.4 per cent, in 
1929. 

In sjiite of such niarkc.'d contrast there arc 
still many in the trade who are not sure 
whither to divert their fresh efforts for in- 
creased sales of tea. It is true that the 
United Kingdom which is the biggest market 
for Indian and other h^mpire tea has very 
naturally reached the utmost limits of ex- 
pansion and that, any further increase in 
lh(i British consumption of tea will have to 
deiiend on the purely natural factor of nor- 
mal increase in population. But the United 
States, it must be remembered, has proved 
singularly unresponsive to all the coaxings of 
Ihc tea propaganda committees. Far from 
there being any increase in the spread of 
tea drinking in the United States, there have 

late been distinct signs that the vogue is 


on the decline. In the earlier stages the 
intensive campaign in favour of Indian tea 
in the United States bore immediate results. 
Imports of Indian tea increased from 
million in 1923, to /I15 million in 1924 and 
/iS million in 1925. But at that figure it 
has remaiiuid stationary since and what has 
been said of Indian U a might also a|)ply to 
the Ceylon product. While the proportion 
of Indian and Ceylonese tea in amount im- 
ported into the United States has increased 
the total consumption has hardly varied ; 
and India and ('eylon have gained only at 
the exy)cnsc of China and Japan, which in 
pre-war years provided for 70 per cent, of 
the requirements of the United States. If 
we consider the consumption of lea per head 
of po|)ulrition, the y)reseTit consumption of 
.75 lbs. per head compares very unfavour- 
ably with the figure of 1.32 lbs. which was 
the average fift3' years ago. This might per- 
haps be e.xplained by the large annual influx 
of n(?w iimnigrants to whom tea is an 
altogethiT strange drink. But so large a 
difference as that between 1.32 pounds and 
.75 lbs. musl ])oint to the possibility that 
(here are rigorous limits to the i)opularisa- 
tion of tea as a be\'erage amongst the 
Americans. It is not quite impossible, fan- 
tastic as it might s(‘(^in, that the Boston tea 
incident still has its hold on the imagination 
and sentiments of a large number of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

In these cirnimstances, it is natural that 
the wisdom of incurring further expenditure 
of mone\' in developing the American 
market should have been a subject of dis- 
russu)ii among the lea a.ssoriations of India 
and ("e\’lon. Those who have specialised in 
adviTtisenu-nt and what is calUxl in an ex- 
pressive Ameiicanism, high pressure sales- 
manship would, of course, insist on a con- 
tinutince of the campaign in America. But 
it is prudence not to make an unduly heavy 
outlay oil this when the tea industry has 
other fields which can yield more immediate 
results. 

Before leax ing the question of markets for 
tea reference must be made to the possibili- 
ties for increased consumption which India 
itself offers. According to certain authorita- 
tive estimates our internal consumption of 
tea was 57 million lbs. in 1929-30. Such 
increase points to the fact that with the 
development of the purchasing power of the 
masses in India, a vast expansion of con- 
sumption is bound to result. The Tea Asso- 
ciation would be well advised not to leave 
this as a matter of purely natural growth ; 
but to take it up in an active way. With 
Indian consumption at such a low level the 
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tea industry was not in so compelling a need 
for restrictioji of output. And as for the 
present situation it will ultimately prove to 
be a blessing in disguise as without a critical 
situation it would be difficull to rally the 
Empire to the help of the industry. Once 
the Empire markets are fully secured for 
the Emj)ir(‘ product, efforts might then be 
made to rcston* the voluntary basis for 
Empire preference. 

MAKKETING OF TEA 

The system of niarkelirig which obtains in 
the tea trade is so peculiar that no apology 
is needed for a dctailicl and com- 
parati\'ely lengthy account of it. A con- 
siderable portion of llu? tea (Top of India 
and Ceylon comes to Calcutta and Colombo 
for (export to the consuming markets. As 
the gathering of tea is a seasonnl operation 
in Northern hidia the produces have always 
fell nervous of throwing the output of the 
whole season on the market at the same? 
time : and by common agreement the crop 
is disposc'd of in weekly auctions. But the 
real centre of the tea trade is London 
not only because the United Kingdom 
is the biggest <'< isimier of tea, but it 
is the entrepot of the tea, as of so 
many other, trades. The London market is, 
therefon\ the ner\'e cc'iitre which determines 
the volume of demand at any time and 
the prices at every auction. 'Phe prelimina- 
ries to the London ain'lions will lx? diiscribed 
in detail later on. The tea is despatched by 
the garden managers lo the local ports and 
the managing agents of the company owning 
those gardens concerned consign it lo their 
firms ill London who, thereupon, became res- 
ponsible for the marketing. 'Phen? is, of 
course, the usual mo\'cmenl of the goods 
from the docks into the warehouses wIktc 
th(?y an* held in bond till the; payment of the 
duty. Barring the relatively small lots of 
Cliina tea which are sold by private treaty, 
the bulk of the goods is put up for public 
auction. In sucli auctions, there are selling 
brokers who act for the managing ag(?nls and 
the bidding is done by buying brokers who 
are iiitermediaric'S acting for the grocers and 
dealers. The selling hrokcTs draw .samples 
from each break, test them and issue* cata- 
logues. Phere is an interval in which 
samples arc exhibit(?d in the sale rooms, 
selling .and buying lirokers form their idea of 
the value of eacli break, and the former 
rccxnvcs instructions from their principals as 
lo whether they arc simply to sell at best 
or whether there is a given price below 
which they should not sell at all. 


The practice in the London tea auctions 
which are the most peculiar feature of a 
peculiar system of marketing is described in 
the report of the Food Council of the United 
Kingdom : 

‘Tn addition to acting as selling agent.s 
on Ixdialf of the producer, selling brokei-s 
also do a certain amount of business on 
behalf of purchasers whose orders they have 
received before the auction. These orders 
arc placed through the selling brokers’ 
‘market mi'ii,’ who appe.!! in the box with 
the selling brokers, and bid precisely as do 
other persons in the room. We have been 
informed thiit the market man docs not 
disclose? his top price* or his orders to his 
principal, but buys as cheaply as he can. 
If he disclosed the orders given to him in 
coiifidfiiiee by the buyers or bought at prices 
high(‘r than the market he would quickly 
lose his business. Business of this character 
is principally done on behalf of smaller 
sliippcrs who supply Contimriilal orders. 
The market man nrceives a salary from the 
selling broker, and is thevefore his employee, 
but he also receives i- per cent, commission 
on ])urchase, this J per cent, being additional 
to the I pi'i* c(‘iit. rec(‘ivecl by the selling 
broker. Although on the lace of it, it may 
appear unlikely that these market men c,an 
.act in a dual caj)arity without prijjudice to 
the interests of either s(,*lling broker or buyer 
we have received no cNidence lo the elfecl 
that the arrangtriienl operates unfairly to 
either party. 

“(ienerally, the sidling broker acts in the 
inteiv.st of tlie ])roducer, and his duty is to 
obtain the highest price for liie teas placed 
on the market by j)rodiictTs in return for ji 
remuneration of i per cent, on the selling 
price. We have iTceived no complaints 
against si'lling brokers. They appear to 
c.'irry out their duties with siilisfactioii to tin 
trade and without detriment to the con- 
sumer. In fa('t, they form an essential part 
of the organisation for placing tea at the 
consumer’s disposal. 

“The immediate purclias(TS of most of the 
tea auctioned at Mincing Lane are the buy- 
ing brokers. "J liey number about a dozen 
and art! mernbcTs of the Tea Buying Brokers' 
Association of London. Six of these firms 
have been descrilxid lo us as relatively big 
firms. Buying brokers do not normally buy 
lea lo hold but resell later to dealers, 
blend(!rs, and merchants at a commission oi 
I per cent. In practice all purchasers ot 
tea who do not give their orders to selling 
brokers* market men (a procedure which is 
described above), buy tea through buying 
brokers, except that occasionally as a con- 
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venience distributors* representatives will bid 
in the room if their buying broker is not 
present or is occupied, but the business is 
always put through the buying broker, and 
the buying broker is paid his commission of 
J per cent. We have been informed that 
during the last 40 years there has been a 
change in practice, and buying brokers now 
obtain a bigger proportion of the orders as 
compared with the selling broker than was 
once the case. Although the auctions arc 
public, and nominally anyone is entitled to 
bid, it has been stated to ns that if a bidder, 
not a recognised buying broker, were to 
enter the market, or, if one of the big dis- 
tributors were to instruct his buyer to bid at 
the market, not through the intermediary 
of a buying broker, the buying brokc^rs 
would ‘run* the price with the obiect of 
securing that all sales of tea should pass 
through their own hands. 

“According to the evidence given to us by 
the Tea Buying Brokers* Association of 
T/)ndon, buying brokers assist the trade (1) 
by selecting suitable teas in public sale for 
their clients and submitting samples and 
valuations to thosi* clients, (2) by ex('cuting 
part orders for a parc(‘l of tea and taking 
over the balance of the parcel, thus enabling 
the smaller dealer to obtain the tea he wants, 
(3) by executing confidentially orders for 
clients who very ofhm have no time to ath'nd 
the sale themseU cs, (4) by buying as chi anly 
as possible in th(* sale. 

“The bidding for tea is done in pence and 
farthings per lb. and the same price is fre- 
quently offered by many buyers, none of 
whom may I)e willing to raise his offer. J he- 
parcel then goes to the first bidder, aiul it 
will be of advantage to other buying brokers 
who ru ed supplies to repurchase the tea from 
him and divide the commission with him 
rather than to offer an extra ;|d. per lb. 
After purchase of a particular ‘break’ other 
buying brokers therefore frequently call to 
the suceossful bidder, and generally, if not 
invariably, the bidder divides up his con- 
signment at the purchase; price, sharing the 
commission of per cent, with the other l)uy- 
ing brokers. In effect, therefore', two sales 
are going on simultaneously in the same 
room. 

‘Tt often happems, howewer, that buying 
brokers in anticipation of orders from clients 
in the near future, will buy tea for which 
they do not possess orders. These teas are 
placed on a ‘bought-over list* and, in fact, 
whatever quantity of tea is not resold by 
fhe buying broker in the auction room is 
normally placed by him on his ‘b<mght-ovt;r 
list.* These lists are issued daily, and from 


them dealers, blenders and other distribu- 
tors select tlie quantities and kinds of tea 
which they require. 

“We are informed that many firms rely 
entirely on the ‘bought-over list* for their 
supplies, and it is clnimed that this eliminates 
much comp(;titioii from the auction room." 

The system of marketing detailed above 
clearly suggests certain lines of adverse 
criticism. The buying broker seems to be, to 
all intents and purposes, an unni.‘C(‘ss:iry 
middleman who tends only to increase the 
price of tea for the ultimate consumer. 
Secondly, it requires an iincmumon effort of 
imagination to bi'licve or realist* that the 
selling brokers* “market men" can act in a 
dual capacit}/ and be true to his duties both 
to the buyer anil seller all at the same time 
.and in the same transaction. Thirdly, 
though this is not a necessary result of the 
marketing system the buying brokers are 
only a dozen in number and this has led 
to the remarkable concentration of buying in 
a few hands. It is said that 70 per cent, of 
the distributing trade in Britain is in the 
hands of four combin.ations and this is obvi- 
ously a dangerous state of affnirs. The 
defects wiiich have been montioni'd above 
have found able apologies at various times. 
Of the buying broker it is said that he is a 
spei'ialised middleman whose expert service 
must be of great .advantage to his princiT)al. 

The selling brokers’ “market m(;n" .are 
given tin; shelter of the ingt‘nious contention 
that complaints have rarely been made 
against them. It is ])robably overlooked 
that in a trade whose control has been con- 
centrated in a very few hands — anrl it must 
be remembered that the buying lookers con- 
trol also many companies owning large tea 
plantations- it is not to be expected that any 
serious charges will lx; made or satisfactorily 
siibslantiated. But, committees which have 
required organisation of the Tea trade have 
stressed the need for a producers’ combina- 
tion which can act as a counter-weight to 
the com])iiU‘ that actually obtains on the de- 
mand side. \Vi* must mention hen* witli not 
a littli* ri’gret that there has been so far 
no e\'idence of an anxiety on the })arl of the 
producing interests to im])rove a system of 
marketing which cannot commend itself to 
the ordinary man on grounds of common- 
sense. 

TBA RKSTRTCTION 

Tea interests had less difficulty in arriving 
at a scheme of restriction than other inter- 
ests. By the end of the first week of 
December, 1032, it was announced that 
complete agreement had been arrived at 
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among the representatives of the principal 
producing countries regarding the measures 
to be taken to bring about effective restric- 
tion. The Associations represented were the 
Indian Tea Association (London), the Ceylon 
Association in London, the South Indian 
Association, the British Chamber of Com- 
merce for the Netherlands East Indies and 
the Amsterdam and Java Tea Association. 

As may be easily imiigined, agreement 
among the associations rei)resented in the 
London discussions marked only the first 
stage in the progress towards the adoption of 
restriction. The subsetpient stages compris- 
ed a referendum in each country to the pro- 
ducing units, a request to the Government 
that they take upon tliemselves the respon- 
sibility of enforcing the export quota and 
the devising of the requisite machinery on 
the part of the Government. Likew'ise, the 
producing units had also to agree amongst 
themselvt^s as to the share of each producing 
interest of the total permissible (‘x[)orts. 

So far as India is concerned, the prepara- 
tion for the referendum revealed an initial 
difficulty which, though siuxessfiilly over- 
come mu.st have seemed serious enough 
when it was first encountered. Ft w'as re- 
ported that the South Indian Tea interests 
insisted that a due allowance must be made 
in the scheme for the large areas which will 
come into being before long. It was natural 
that the sponsors of a sclu'me of restriction 
did not give any special consideration to new 
production, as it is of the essf'nce of rc'stric- 
tion that even actual capacity slionld l^e re- 
duced, not to speak of affording scope to 
potential sources of production. But to 
most South Indian estates, it would appear 
that the picking of young clearings and the 
marketing of their produce are vital to the 
very solvency of the concerns. Th(» claims 
of South India were duly recognis(id and 
allowance for young clearings were made 
possible by altering the restriction from 15 to 
r 8 } per cent. This compromise enabled the 
Indian Tea Associaticui, Calcutta, to formu- 
late the proposals and prepare for the 
referendum after which alone India could 
be .said to hav^ accej)ted or rejected the res- 
triction scheme. A sp(*cial note on this 
subject by the Indian Tea Association, 
Calcutta, had the following summary of the 
proposals to which the I^ndon organisation 
gave their initial assent: 

(1) That the exports of tea from the pro- 
ducing countries be regulated in order to 
restore equilibrium between supply and 
demand. 

( 2 ) That the Government of the respec- 
tive countries will undertake to prohibit ex- 


ports in excess of the quotas agreed upon. 

( 3 ) That the standard upon which regula- 
tion is based shall be fixed on the maximum 
exports from each country reached in any 
of the three years 1929 , 1930 or 1931 . 

( 4 ) That the commencing of regulation for 
the first year shall be 85 per cent, of the 
standard export, and that a Committee shall 
be set up reyireseiiting all the Associations 
intcre.stf‘cl, which Committee, taking into due 
consideration stocks and the price of tea, 
shall fix — prior to Ihe ex jury of each year-, 
the figure of regulation for the following year. 

( 5 ) That the agreement shall be for a 
period of five yi'ars. 

( 6 ) It will be part of the agreement that 
the existing t('a areas must not be extendtxl 
during the said ])eriod of five years except in 
special cases when the existence of an estate 
would otherwise be imperilled, and that no 
further areas must be sold or leased out for 
tea cultivation and that no planting of U‘a 
must take pln.(\‘ on land now carrying other 
products. Und; r any circumstances sncli 
extensions and new planting are not to ex- 
ceed one-half or one per ct‘nt. of the present 
total planted tea area of each lerritory arif! 
the respective Governments will be asked t«) 
make a binding regulation to the aljo\«' 
effect. The eomlusioii and continuation ol 
th(.‘ agreement will bi‘ jnade di‘pendent on the 
enforct'ineiit of the regulation by the Gov- 
ernnierits of all the territories coneiTued. 

The Indian Tea Association, (kilciitta, has 
elaboratid th(' principles according to which 
the restriction will be aT)plied to individual 
jirodiKXTs in India. 

It will be renienibiTi (1 tl\at the standanl 
upon which regulation is to be based is the 
maxim urn exports from each country reached 
in any of th(‘ threi‘ years 1929 , 1930 and 
1931 . Tn the case of India, however, the 
financial year will apply instead of tii-- 
calfTidar year ; and the following table taken 
from the note nf the Indian Tea Association 
show.s the regulation year, the maximum ex- 
ports and tin? export (juota for the? first year 
of the scheme for each country. 


Country. 

Year. 

Standard 

Rxpt. 



Kxports. 

of 8S p. c. 

Iinlia 

1929-30 

382,594,779 

325,205,5fi.t 

Ceylon 

1929 

251, .522, 617 

213, 794, 22.1 

Java 

1931 

145,028,631 

123,274,337 

Sumatra 

1931 

26,533,397 

22,553.383 



805,679,424 

684,827,513 

The amount of tea 

India would 

be entitled 


to export in the first twelve months following 
its adoption would be 325 , 205,563 lbs. The 
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principles on which the allocation is to be 
made are outlined as under: 

(ii) That for the purix^se of the 
scheme India sliould be treated as one 
unit. 

(6) That allocation should be made 
at the same percentage throughout. 

(c) That the estate is to be regarded 
as the unit for purposes of calculating 
the export quota. 

{d) That the bn.sis on which alloca- 
tion .should be made should be the 
maximum crop of each unit for 'dny of 
the j/cars 1929. 1930, 1931 or 1932, 
increased by allowances on a definit(i 
scale for young cle'ariMgs. 

(<>•) That export rights should be 
transferable and saleable. 

One question, however, of great import- 
ance, whi('h is pertinent to the scheme of 
restriction but i.s not covered by it, is that ol 
restricting the output within ench country. 
The authors of the scheme were evidently 
concerned solely with conditions in the ex- 
port markets ; and they set'in to have 
thought that if supplies in the foreign 
markets are resrticted and fon-ign markets 
an' insulated from tlu' producing an'as, a 
rise in export prices can well be secured. If 
the export (piotas are fixt'd and the duty of 
enforcing them is taki'U over and <lischnrged 
by the Govern men Is of the resiurtivt* pro- 
ducing countries, there is every reasonable 
prospect that conditions in the export 
markets will be dclinitely bi'tter. Ihit one 
cannot be (]uite sure that unregulated pro- 
duction in the plantations will not have a 
strange sentimental effect on the consuming 

markets. 

The Indian Tea A.ssociatiou, ("alcutla, are 
guarded in their olxservation in this regard: 

“The pre.seut j^roposals must involve some 
dirrease in the total output, but it must not 
be assumed that this need be reduced to the 
atnount of the quota for i‘X]iort , as consump- 
tion in India has to be provided for and this 
can be arrived at on the basis of past aver- 
ages plus a liberal allf)waii(:e for increased 
cons!imption.“ 

We do not know on what evidence tlu‘ 
Association based its c‘xpectations of an in- 
creased internal consumption. But it is ]X)S- 
sible to hope that with the export markets 
closed for their surplus ])roduction, the 
Indian tea producers will at last be forced 
to devote more of their attention to the 
development of the Indian market. 

The 1933-34 season has more than justified 
hopes that the period of unrelieved 


depression is at an end and that improved 
limes W'le’ in view. The international 
scheme for the regulation of exports came 
into being in May, 1933, being made retros- 
pective from Ajjril i. The scheme has 
worki'd with the utmost smoothness and 
success. The si hcme of Restriction of pro- 
duction al<o came into operation, limiting the 
total profluction from North and So»ilh India 
to aproximat(‘ly the* re<|uireinents for internal 
consumption. A large, number of producers 
voluntarily agieed to Ihi.s, and the (igiiro 59 
million poiitids was tixed lor the whole of 
India against an esliniated consumption of 
51 millions. 

The Regulation Scheme affords a ])eriod of 
recovery from the disastrous years of 1931- 
32, but it is cannot be a lasting sfdutioii of 
the Tea 'rradcs' problems and clifTiculties. 
Efforts must be increased lor the oj)ening of 
new markets and ( xj)an(ling tlie consumption 
of lea all oviT tlu‘ world. Tlu; distribution 
of good t(*a to the public at a reasf)nable 
]>rire is thi‘ cliit f need of Iluj lea world as a 
whole. 

TIk; small increase in the release of Tea 
for export for KP.q set^ms likely tf) maintain 
a Iiigli level of piic'es during the coming 
season, which hi5j]i level is not healthy for 
the irnproverr.iiit of the trade. I’ndiily high 
j^rices men ]\' art as a strong eiicouragcinent 
to corn pet i tors on the one hand, and a 
delinili* cluck to consumption on the other. 

The continued lucessity for some form of 
regulation of production has occupied the 
attention of producers. F(»r lo-pt, it is 
hoped to coniiniir on the ^ame basis as 
7033. f.c., a \'olimlarv agn-emeiil to restrict 
ouliurn to an addition of t 2 per cent, over 
and above the quantity allowed for export. 
It is estimated that f)oJ million pounds will 
be availabli* for consumption in India. 
During the year, lluTe was a g(*neral im- 
pro\'emciit in tlu- price of Common Tea. 
.Ml really line lias sold well. The standard 
of quality required has bven a high one, 
and buyers have sliowii great discrimination 
bcitweeii good leas and the best. Medium 
Teas had a difiicnlt market with prices often 
only a fraction above Common 1 'cas. A 
notable featun' of Internal C.'onsumption 
sales was tlu’ ready market at diffenmt times 
of the yi*ar for practically all type's of Tea. 

'I'here has bci'n a cc^nsidcrablc increase in 
the track' witli Australia during the year, in 
spite of a rt'duction in ayailable supplies. 
Shipments to New Zealand have been the 
largest hitherto recorded. This is all the 
more gratih'ing in vi(;\v of the fact that 
C'eylon still enjoys a preference of .67d. 
owing to the absence of the surcharge on 
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Ceylon Teas entering New Zealand. Exports levied on Export Teas only and not on 

to the United Stales of America show an all teas sold. The much-talked-of scheme 

appreciable decrease. Economic and poli- for a Central Packing Factory has been 

tical conditions, especially during the early finally abandoned. The Tea Cess Fuiids 

months of the season, made trade with Con- are being devoted exclusively for propa- 

tincntal Ports very uncertain. ganda. As a general policy, it is proposed 

During the year, some 49 million pounds that all producing countries should join in a 

have been sold in the auction for Internal combined campaign of advertising good 

Consumption. Throughout the year, al- Black Tea, rather than tea from a particu- 

though prices have fluctuated considerably, lar country of origin. At present this policy 

there has always been a keen demand. has been definitely adopted with regard to 

'rhere were many changes during the year propaganda in the United Kingdom, and 

in the working of the Tea Cess Committee. it is hoped that in the near future it will bo 

The rate of Cess was raised to the maximum extended to all countries in which Tea is to 

allowed, viz., annas 8 per 100 lbs., being be advertised. 


We Invite 

SUGAK MILLS 

TO SKND l!S THKIR 

ROLLERS 

FOR 

RE-SIIELLIIVG 

WITH OlIR 

SPECIAL QUALITY CAST-IRON 

We also undertake 

REPAIRS 

Of Every Description 

TO SUGAR.MI1.L MACHINERY 

BURN & CO, LTD. 

HOWRAH IRON WORKS, HOWRAH 


I INDUSTRIAL SECTION: « 

I I 

I THE SUGAR INDUSTRY i 



The outstanding features of the Indian 
sugar industry since Ihe imposition of the 
protective duty and its reinforcement by a 
25 per cent, surcharge? at the lime of the 
emergency budget, are, firstly, an increase 
in the number of factories built and worked 
on modern lines and a fillip to the cultiva- 
tion of sugarcane in lands suitable for this 
croj). There were naturally changes of a 
more technical nature both on the industrial 
and on the agricultural side. On the agri- 
cultural side, there is first, the increase in the 
ari;a under sugarcane. The yield of raw 
sugar at 3,305,000 acres in 1932-33 shows an 
increase of 11.2 per cent, over the previous 
year and 19.3 per cent, over the average of 
th(; preceding five years. Nearly all the pro- 
vinces have had an increase in the area 
und(T sugarcane, though in the case of 
beiigal an increase is noticeable in 1932-33, 
not as compared with the previous year, but 
with the avcjrage of tin) j^reccdiiig five years. 
Among the more important provinces Punjab 
has the largest increase of 17.1 per cent, in 
1932-33 over 1931-32 and the IJnitcd Pro- 
\inces conies next with an increase of 12.3 
per cent, and an acreage of 1,789,000. The 
yield of raw sugar during 1932-33 is esti- 
mated at 4,651,000 tons as against 3,970,000 
tons in 1931-32, an increase of 17.2 per cent. 
In the matter of increase in yield in T932-33 
over 1931-32 Bengal heads the list with a 
jXTcentage of 66.3 to her credit. The rela- 
tive importance of the province in the total 
acreage and production of sugar has not been 
much affected during the period under re- 
view, though small changes are, no doubt, 
noticeable. But it is of interest to note that 
the United Provinces maintains a lead over 
the rest of India with 52.4 per cent, of the 
total acreage and 46.2 per cent, of the yield 
on raw sugar over the whole of India for 
Ihc quinquennial period ending 1931-32. 

The changes in the percentage of produc- 
tion have, presumably, been caused in the 
main- by the adoption of the improved varie- 
ties of cane. The stimulus, which the protec- 
five duty and the expansion of the sugar 
industry have given to the cultivation of 


sugarcane in India is seen mainly in the 
rapidity with which the various sugar-grow- 
ing provinces have taken to the improved 
varieties of cane which the researches of the 
Agricultural Department have placed at 

their disposal. The following table shows 
the area under improved varieties of cane 
in different |)rovinces of India: 

luaa-aa 198I-32 

Acres Acres 

1 , 187,778 678 , 77-1 

. 179,000 120,a’i0 

286 , 1(0 180 ,-M 8 

. 125,000 100.000 

52,900 26 , 97-1 

(>,-100 Nominal 

Pro- 

88,000 . 88,000 

8,800 7,750 

8, Ml 7,018 

3 , 8 (i 9 2,200 

Total ... 1,8-15,788 1, 170, -179 

An aiialagons development on the indus- 
trial side is the greater increase in the num- 
ber of faclorie.s that produced sugar direct 
from cane than in (ho number of factories 
which are refining gur or raw sugar. The 
following (able giv(s the production of sugar 
from cane and gur together with the number 
of fa(;torics and refineries for 1926-27 to 

^932-33: 


United Provinees 
Punjab . . 

Hihar and Orissa 
Heiifral 
Madras 
Bombay 

Norlli-WcsL Frontier 
vince 
As.sam 

Central Provinces 
Burma 
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It must be added, however, that the pro- 
duction of sugar from gur showed marked 
increase in 1932 and has increased still more 

1933 due to the addition of factories refin- 
ing gur in the off-season. The production 
of white sugar by Khandsaris and indigenous 
methods is estimated at 275,000 tons in 
T932-33 as against 250,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding season. It need hardly be mention- 
ed hero that the im]>orts of sugar into India 
by foreign sources has decreased during this 
period from about i ,000,000 tons a year till 
1930 31 to 560,000 tons in 1931-32 and 
401,000 tons in 1932-33. 

In view of the severe curtailment of im- 
ports and the lieavy exiiansioii of local jiro- 
duction, it is of int(.‘rest to examine the 
changes in the consumption of sugar in this 
country. It should be remembered that 
apparently the most w<*ighly reason which 
the Kinance Member oiured, when he made 
the proposal for the levy of the excise duty 
on Indian sugar, was that the Indian in- 
dustry had exiianded more than was desir- 
able, and that, to ciisure elhcient working in- 
side the mills and a balance between produc- 
tion and consumption in the country at 
larg(‘, sometliing should be done to make the 
industry take stock ( 1' th(‘ situation and act 
as the result of such stock taking might in- 
dicate. The exact consumption of sugar in 
India is, in the nature of things, ditlicult to 
estimate, 'flu* iiK.thod, which is at once 
practicable? and siitliciently useful for our 
purpose, is to detiTinine the (juanlily avail- 
able for con.siini|)tio]i during each yt‘ar. Such 
(luantily will bt? made uj) by tlu^ stocks at 
the beginning of tlie year, the production 
from various indigenous sources such as 
manufacture direct from cane refined from 
gur, and by the ])un;ly iiidigeiioiis processes, 
the imports from abroad both i)y land and 
sea, miniiR the (;x])orts and re-(‘xports of 
sugar and tlie closing stocks at the end of 
the year. 


On the basis of this computation the con- 
sumption of sugar in India during the last 
few years may be put thus: 




Net quantity 
available for 



consumption 



Tons 

923-521. 


fi78,081 

1021.-2.5 


850,057 

102.5-20 


1,011,488 

1 020-27 


099,302 

1027-28 


1,101,524 

1028-20 


1,104,805 

1029-30 


1,324,928 

1030-31 


125,585 

1031 32 


082,540 

1032-33 


805,280 


111 his review of the Sugar Industry in 
1932-33, the Sugar Technologist has attempt- 
ed to appraise the probable (jffects of the 
imposition of the excise duly on the sugar 
industry in India. When it is remembered 
that the Sugar 'JVchiiologist is himself res- 
j)(.>nsible for propagandising the view that 
the expansion of the Sugar Industry was 
assuming an alarming rate it is only to be 
expectecl that ho should wc'lcomc the excise 
duty and forecast doveloj^mcnts of a very 
desirable* iialure as a coiiseciuonce thereof. 
Mr. Srivastava is of the opinion that pro- 
motors ol lutw venturis are bound to act 
with great caution, that the factories already 
in existeiici* are taking steps for increasing 
eificicncy and reducing cost and that thi* 
future devi‘lopment of that section of the 
industry which manufactures sugar directly 
from cane can be expi cted to take placi* on 
lines which are entirely desirable. The gur 
refineries and the, Kliaiidsari section whicli. 
in his opinion, are tlie least ellicicnt parts of 
the industry, might conceivably suffer irom 
tlui more efficient competition of the sections 
first mentioned. It might bo thought that 
the smaller units employing the Kliandsari 
proci^ss have an advantage over their livals 
ill that lliey are exempt from the excise duty 
Hut it is appriiliended that h(?re, too. com- 
petition from the factories for the supplies 
of cane will be too strong for the Khaiidsari 
industry. 
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Particulars 


Cane crushing Cane crushing Cane crushing Cane crushing 
season 1932-33 season 1933-34 season 1934-35 season 1935-89 
(Actual) (estimated) (estimated) (estimated) 


Tons 


Tons Tons Tons 


I’roduction from existing enpaeily of old 
factories* ... ... 

Production due to increase in capacity of 
old factories* ... ... ... 

production from new factories commencing 
manufacturing operations during the 
season 

Total production of factory sugar 
Kstimated production of Khandsari sugar 
Total product iou of all kinds of sugar ex- 
cluding giir 


370,000 

870,000 


24,000 


lfi0,000 

370, <MM) 

554,000 

275,000 

225,000 

Gio,000 

779,000 


554,000 

687.000 

93,000 

100,000 

40,000 

20,000 

(>87,000 

807,000 

200,000 

2(M),000 

887,000 

1,007,000 


*Note. — Under “Old Factories** arc included all factories excepting those commencing manufac- 
turing operations for the first lime during the .season. 


'rhe consumption of sugar in Indm in 
3932-33 was 895,280 tons at which it 

left a margin of 417,116 Ions to lx* taken 
;i( I vantage of by the importer. It is perhaps 
necessary to explain here that this margin 
for imported sugar is exclusive of re-exports 
is arrivi‘d at after making allowance for 
the difference in the 0]>eiiing and closing 
stfM'ks of imported sugar b}' ports, so that it 
will be secMt that the gr(.)ss imports will Vni 
somewhat higher. The consiiinplion for 
1933-34 is estimated at 880,000 tons and for 
the three succeeding years it is roughly esti- 
mated at 900,000 tons. Rea<l togetluT with 
the figures of production for these fi.\e 3'ears, 
it would be found that by i()35'36 India 
would be meeting nearly all lier require- 
ments of sugar from domestic production 


and that the next year would find the emcr- 
geiicii of an actual export surplus of 107,000 
tons. There is, indeed, nolhing to feel 
alarmed at in this prospect of the increase 
of indigenous production. For, it should 
hr. rcrru^rnbca'ed that the consumption of 
sugar in India during these years is nearly 
25 per cent, short of the consumption during 
the six years ending 1930-31. It is by no 
means unreasonable to hope that, partly due 
to the natural re\'ival of Iradti and economy, 
anrl in part also to the enrichment of the 
country by the ()p(‘ralion of a new major 
industry, the f)urchasing power of the people 
will have so increas(*d tliat, not only will 
current production lx*, consumed, but there 
will also be a potentiality of further increase 
wliich the industry can well attempt to 
supply. 



MARKETING OF INDIAN SUGAR 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTION & CONSUMPTIVE DEMAND 

By M. P. GANDHI 


Tlic development of the Siij^ar industry in 
India during the last two years and the in- 
t(;raction of available supply on demand and 
its effect on f)rices has’c raised a somewhat 
complicated problem of marketing. A care- 
ful examination of the statistics will reveal 
broadly the nature of the problems of distri- 
bution of sugar manufactured in India in the 
various territories and the deficiency or 
surplus of production over consum])tion in 
each province. 

The prc.scnt annual consumption of sugar 
in India may be tak(;n at about 900,000 tons. 


The per capita consumption of sugar in India 
has been on an avi.rage about 5 lbs. per 
annum, leaving alone the per capita con- 
sumption of gur which comes to about 20 
lbs. per annum. As long as economic con- 
ditions do not improve, this is not likely 
to increase very much excejit to the extent 
that th(^ consumption of gur may be re- 
placed by consumption of sugar in rural 
areas. Let us first see the ligures of produc- 
tion of sugar during the years 1032-33, 
1933-34 and 1934-35* 


PRODUCTION OF SlKiAR. 



No. of 






Mills 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934*35 

1935-36 

From 

approxi- 

(.lotiial) 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

(Estimalvil) 

Cane 

mate 

T<iiis 

Tons 

Tons 

Tims 


J9:U-35 





H. & 0. 

34 

128,610 

139,000 

216,000 


U. P. 

(S9 

14i),.341 

270,000 

374,000 


Punjab 

9 

1,860 

9,000 

15,000 


Madras 

11 

9,625 

12,000 

25,000 


Bombay 

7 

7,318 

13,000 

23,000 


Burma 

2 

2,620 

5,700 

10.000 


Bengal 

4 

Nil 

5.900 

13,000 


Indian States 

5 

Nil 

5,000 

28.000 


Total Siii^ar in ton.s from ratio 141 

290,177 

459,000 

704,000 


Add— 






Sugar refined from 

gur iTONSj 

80,000 

95,000 

60,000 


Khaiidsari Sugar 

... 

275,000 

225,000 

200,000 


Grand Totai. 

141 

645,000 

779,000 

964,000 



It has not been j^ossible to ascertain with 
any degree of exactitude the precise figure of 
consumption of sugar in India. The figures 
of the import of sugar during the last few 
years however furnish some information in 
regard to the .same. I'he consumption of 
sugar in the year 1925-26 was 1,000,000 
tons, in 1927-28, 1,100,000 tons, in 1928-29, 
1,164,000 tons, in 1929-30, 1,300,000 tons 
and since then it has been showing a pro- 
gressively falling tendency. The years of 


the maximum consumption, viz., 192829 
and 1929-30, arc also the years when the 
prices of sugar were the lowest, the yearly 
average price of Java sugar in Calcutta dur- 
ing those being roughly, Rs. 9-13 and Rs. 9 
per md. respectively. {Vide M. P. Gandhi. 
Indian Sugar Industry — Its Past, Presi’ut 
and Future). The consumption during the 
last four years may be taken at about g lakhs 
tons. 

The following table gives an estimate ot 
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consumption province by 

1934-35: — 

province 

for 

Bihar & Orissa & States 

105.000 

tons 

United Provinces & States 

125,600 


Punjab, States & Kashmir 

80,000 


Madras, States Hyderabad 
Bombay, States & W. P. States 

165,000 

»l 

& MYSORE. 

95,000 

II 

Burma 

35,000 

ll 

Bengal 

Assam, C. P., X. W. P. P., 

C. 1 . States, Raj. States, etc. 

130.000 

II 

165,000 

II 

Total for India 

900.000 

tons 


This will show that we shall be; producing 
during the next season a bigger quantity of 


sugar than the present estimated consump- 
tion. 

The figures of consumption per province 
have been worked out roughly on the basis 
of population of various areas, due allow- 
ance being made for the known habits of the 
people in regard to consumption of sugar. 

Roughly, it may be taken that one ton of 
sugar is consumed by 400 people per annum 
at the present time. 

We may now be able to see the difference 
between production and consumption of 
sugar in the various provinces ; and the fol- 
lowing table sets out the excess or shortage 
of production of sugar in the various pro- 
vinces. 


Province 


Rstiniated require- 
ment for consump- 
tion, 19S4-35 
'Ions 


ICstiinaled rroductioii 
1931-35. 

Tons 


Diffcrencj 

I- (ICxcess production) 
- (short production) 
Tons 


in'liar & Orissa iH: States 

105,000 

216,000 


United Provinces & ,, 

125.000 

374,000 1 
Khandsari 200,000 i 

574,000 

Punjab 3; Slates (Kashmir) 

80,000 

15,000 


Madras, „ (Ilyder.) 

105,000 

25,000 


Bombay, ,, (VV/S^:Mys.) 

95,000 

23,000 { 
Mys. 20.000^ 

43,000 

Burma 

35,000 

10,000 


Bengal 

130,000 

13.000 


Indian vStates (e.vcludiug ^lys.) 


8,000 



+ 111.000 

-{-249,000 without Khatidsari 
+ 449,000 with Khaiidsari 

- 65,000 
-140,000 

- 72,000 without Mysore 

- 52,000 with Mystire 
- 25,0( 0 

-117,000 


It will be useful to sec the imports of 
sugar at the ports of Rangoon, Madras, 


Bombay, Karachi and Bengal for the last 
f(?w years. 



1929-30 

19'’0-31 

Rangoon 

42,690 

40,288 

Madr-is 

90.899 

83,611 

Bombay 

211.028 

212,847 

Karachi 

218.690 

230,569 

Bengal 

368,969 

330.581 

Total (India) 

932,276 

897,896 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

2 months 
April & May 
1934-35 

28, .335 

26,391 

19,610 

2,6.35 

79,0.54 

53,782 

53,884 

9,289 

128,884 

111,346 

97,408 

6,379 

109,391 

85,618 

59,822 

6,775 

165,655 

88,570 

19,022 

3.756 

511,319 

.365,707 

249,776 

28,834 


From the above tables wc shall be able to 
see that it will be necessary to send some 
cpiantity of sugar from the United Provinces 
and Bihar to the various ports in ord(T to 
prevent as far as possible the import of for- 
eign sugar. It has bticii estimated that it 
will be necessary to send about 15,000 tons 
of sugar to Rangoon, about 40,000 tons to 
Madras, about 75,000 tons to Bombay, and 
about 55,000 tons to Karachi. The total 
thus amounts to 185,000 tons. This repre- 
sents roughly speaking about 30% of the 
production of sugar excluding Khandsari 
sugar, in the United Provinces and Bihar 
•ind Orissa. 

A glance at the above tables will indicate 
that the production of sugar in the United 
Pn)vinces will be the maximum, viz,, about 


574.000 tons, there being an excess of about 

450.000 tons which must be disposed of in 
markets in other provinces. Similarly there 
will be an (‘xet^ss in Bihar and Orissa of 
about 111,000 tons which has also to be 
marketed in other pr()\ inccs. All the other 
provinces, viz., Punjab, ]\I«Tdras, Bombay, 
Bengal, and Burma have huge deficits which 
they can make up at the present time by get- 
ting their requirements from the United Pro- 
vinces and Bihar and Orissii. The biggest 
deficits arc in thi* case of Madras and Bengal, 
viz., 140,000 tons and 117,000 tons respec- 
tively. A well-planned system of marketing 
of sugar in order to distribute the (excess pro- 
duction of one province in other provinces 
in a scientific manner is thus a great 
necessity for the progress and welfare of the 
industry in India. 



I INDUSTRIAL SECTION : 



X 

I 

.X 


HIDES AND SKINS 


X 


The skins of cows and buffaloes are com- 
mercially known as “hides** and those of 
goats, sheep and other smaller animals as 
“skins.** In India, the trade in hides and 
skins are mostly in the hands of Maho- 
mcdans and low-castc Hindus, as the other 
communities are not taking to it on account 
of their religious objections. 'I'he annual 
output of hides and skins, unlike agricul- 
tural crops, is subject to very little fluctua- 
tion. Consequently, with a wide market 
for consumption, it is the supjdy factor 
which regulates the trade more than the 
demand. Indian hides and skins have a 
large foreign market. About nine-tenths of 
the total quantity of hides and skins avail- 
able every year are exported from the 
country. The exports are classified under 
four main categoricjs, namely raw hides, 
tanned hides, raw skins and tann(;d skins. 
Indian hides, both raw and tanned, an; 
largely used for the upper leath(‘r of boots; 
partially tanned skins are used for fancy 
leather goods and for covering tlie small 
rollers used in cotton mills for drawing the 
thread. Raw goat skins are aJmt)st entire!}' 
used in the manufacture of glace kid. 

On account of the various uses of hides 
and skins and their increased consumption 
all over the wwld, the exports have through- 
out been steadily increasing. In i8()0-6i 
exports amounted to Rs. 66.2 lakhs, while 
in 1913-14 they were Rs. 16 crores. The 
(ireat War brought about some chang(\s in 
the export trade of India. 'Hie Governineiit 
assumed complete control of the trade and 
the enemy markets were cut off. Rut there 
was a heavily increasing demand from the 
United Kingdom for military purposes. 
The huge exports stimulated by the war 
were only of an artificial nature ; and in 
1920-21 they fell to a very low figure of 
Rs. 8.4 crores. Since then, however, there 
has been a steady and continuous growth, 
the exports in 1928-29 amounting to 
Rs. 18.75 crores. This steady growth has 
been due chiefly to the increasing demand 
from the United States of America and the 
Continental countries of Europe. 


RAW HIDES AND SKINS. 

The exports of raw hides have undergone 
considerable changes. In the earlier days, 
the exports consisted mostly of raw hides ; 
but now lh(?y represent only a small frac- 
tion. rill the outbreak of the War the bulk 
of our exports was consumed by the United 
Kingdom. At the present time, Germany 
and Italy ar(^ the most important markets. 

Raw skins have come to occupy an im- 
portant plactJ in our exports since the deve- 
lopment of chrome-tanning in India. India 
produces about one-third of the world’s 
exportable surplus of pat skins. The chief 
market lor raw skins is the Lhiited States ot 
America. Next in importance) come the 
United Kingdom and France. 

TANNED HIDES AND SKINS. 

On account of the prevalence of Acacia 
trees, whose bark is the principal material 
used in the tanning of hid(‘s of skins, Madras 
and Bombay are the chief exporting centres 
for tanned hides and skins. The export of 
tanned hides during the early years was not 
considerable. Ihe outbreak of the War 
brought about an important change. Then- 
w^as a heavy demand from the Unilet! 
Kingdom for tanned hides for niilitar ■ 
purposes and the tanning industry in Iiidi.i 
received a good stimulus. 

With the close of the War, Government 
purchases for military needs ct‘ased ; but it 
was decided that the industry should be 
helped. In 1919, a 15 per cent, ad valorem 
duty was imposed on exports of raw hidis 
and skins. However, a rebate of to per 
cent, was allowed on shipments made to 
countries within the Empire. The idea ol 
this rebate was to divert the export of raw 
hides and skins from Germany to the 
British Empire, at the same time giving 
encouragement to the Indian tanning indus- 
try. But neither of the two objects was 
achieved. The Indian tanning industry did 
not succeed as was exjxjcted. There was a 
fall in the export of hides from India and 
the greater part of the trade still passed 
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to Germany. There was a strong opposition 
from the exporters ; and the Fiscal Commis- 
sion also condemned the duty as wrong in 
principle. The Government of India 
realised the defects of the duty and in 1923 
it was reduced to 5 per cent., simultaiKiously 
with the removal of the rebate granted to 
exports to Empire countries. 

The Taxation Enquiry Committee advised 
the complete abolition of the duty on raw 
liidcs ; and in the Indian Finance Bill of 
1927 the Government ])roposed to abolish 
the duty of 5 i)fT cent, ad valorem on raw 
hides. The proposal was thrown out by the 
legislative Assembly by Uie casting vote of 
the President in favour of slat us quo. The 
(iovernmeiit of India, taking into considera- 
tion the well-balanced strength of the con- 
flicting interests, seemed to prefer the 
replacement of the export duty by an export 
cess that w’ould be administered by a com- 
mittee on th(j lines of Indian ('entral ('otton 
('ommittee and that would be* exn(*nded for 
the beiudit of the industry as a whole. A 
Hide C'ess Enquiry Committee was ap(X)int- 
(cl for the purpose in i()2(). Tlu^ (>)mmittee, 
whose n.'port was published in iqjo, recorn- 
riieiided a cess of i per cent, ad valorem on 
tlie export of raw hides and raw skins and 
also laid special emphasis on the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Cess ('ommittee. In 
the concluding paragraph of their report tiles' 
observe : 

“In point of importance this entire indus- 
try (the hide and skin trade and the Indian 
leather-making, leather working and allied 
industries) is one of the most iiriporlanl 
phases of India's economic life. Its annual 
gross value runs into many- -as many as 
forty to fifty crores of rupees. It not only 
gives employment to large numbers of men, 
hut- and this is an important fact to be 
kef)t in view — is a factor in the economic 
well-being of millions of India's depressed 
classes. Any action taken for its improvt:- 
ment will automatical^, though perhaps 
gradually, help to better their lot. I hey are 


among the unorganised and silent submerg- 
ed strata of the population of India, and 
have a legitimate claim on (iovernment's 
active sympathy. The hide and skin trade 
and the tanning industry have in the past 
rendered ine.stimable service to the (jo\'ern- 
nienl and the country, and it is only right 
that they should claim that organis(id (ilforts 
should be made to improve their condition. 
We hope we have succeeded in ];roving that 
there is a vast scope for work for the better- 
ment of all branches of the industry and 
that any improvement elfecled in them will 
react favourably on the impro\ ement of th(; 
economic conditions of the jjeasantry of 
India. Apprilliiig waste is at pnsent un- 
doubtedly going on ; we have endeavoured 
to indicate the extent of the amount of loss, 
and the directions in which aU(‘mpts can 
and should be made to reduce it. While we 
fully appreciate the valuable work done by 
the various interc'sls conccrnerl, we have 
found littUi evidence of an organised elfoit 
to visualise and attack the various pn^blems 
as being organically connectid with each 
other. We are convinctxl that action more 
or less on the? lines set out in our Keport 
will b(! in the best interests of India as a 
wliole, including tlie Indian States. Every 
link in the chain— the cattle owniT, the 
chamar, tlie owner of the slaughtered hick* or 
skin, the trader, the commission agent, tlu* 
tanner, the tanner for export, the shipper 
both of raw and of tanned slock will, and 
indeed must, benefit. We have, thenfons 
recommended the creation of a perniaiKiiit 
Cess Committee and are confident that such 
a (Committee with adc(juate funds at its dis- 
posal will be in a position to make a genuine 
beginning in one of the important directions 
of India's economic development." 

In their budget proposals for 1934-35, the 
Government again recommended tluj aboli- 
tion of the export duty on raw hides, in 
view of the depressed condition of th(^ 
export trade in raw hides. The proposal 
was accepted by the Legislative Ass('mbly 
and the duty was removed. 








The manufacture of cement in India was 
commenced as early as 1904 in Madras ; 
but a real impetus was given to the industry 
only in 1912. With the boom that followed 
the end of the Great War, several n(iw 
factories were established in too close pro- 
ximity to one another. 1‘hey had neces- 
sarily to operate in the samci markets ; and 
this led to the wasteful price-cutting war of 
1923. The seriousness of the situation was 
soon realised and in 1924 all the companies 
made a joint representation to the Govern- 
ment for protection against foreign competi- 
tion as a preliminary to the stabilisation of 
prices through an inter-company agnu-ment. 
The Tariff Board on a careful enquiry 
decided that the industry suffered from over- 
production and that th(^ low j)rice of cement 
was due to the competition among indigen- 
ous manufacturers. The (iovernment 
accejrted the finding of the Tariff Board and 
no protection was granted. I his rebuff had 
the most desirable effect. The Indian 
Cement Manufacturers’ Associatiem was 
formed in 1926 ; and prices were raised to an 
economic level in keeping with the small and 
necessarily expensive production of a ton- 
nage sufficient to meet the dcimands of the 
market. The Association took active 
measures to increase the demand and in 
1927 established a Bureau known as the 
Concrete Association of India. The function 
of this association was to popularise by edu- 
cative and other means, the use of cement. 

An even closer co-operation became the 
aim of the controlling interests and this led 
to the formation of the ('cment I^Iarketing 
Cornpan}' of India, Ld., in .1930. The 
Cement Marketing Company practically con- 
trols the output of all the Indian factories on 
a quota basis. Even in its first year of 
inauguration, the comj^any effected a saving 
of Rs. 4 lakhs in railway freights and re- 
duced selling prices by Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 5 per 
ton. The company is also re.sponsible for 
many other improvements. Coloured 
cements, which were formerly left for the 
consumers themselves to manipulate as best 
as they could, are now manufactured with 


the proper scientific progress. The product 
compares quite favourably with the best 
manufactures of the world. Another im- 
provement is the evolution of that quality 
which takes far less time to harden. Works, 
which circumstances required to be carried 
out at great speed, have found these rapid- 
hardening cements of great value. In the 
despatch of dement, too, closely woven jute 
bags with waxed crepe paper lining hiivc 
enabled the cement companies to send their 
products to countries like Bengal and Assam 
witliout fear of their being spoiled by (lie 
rains or tlicj humidity of those parts of the 
country. Altogether the cement industry is 
one of the best instances of enlightened co- 
operation amongst the producers. 

Th(? importance of the cement industry 
may bo gathen*d from the following data. 
The capital invcshHl in this industry by the 
companies is about Rs. 5 crores of which 
Rs. crores is of the companies forming 
the Marketing Board. The industry 
employs between 20,000 to 25,000 workers 
and consumes about 320,000 tons of Indian 
coal per annum- -an amount which is more 
than the consumption of the tea gardens nr 
the Port Trusts. Hie Jute industry gains 
from cement to the extent that the laller »- 
responsible for an annual demand of 12 
million jute bags. Nearly Rs. J cron- is 
paid to railways in the shape of freights by 
the Marketing Board alone. Thi; output 
during 1931 was 587,806 tons as against 
559,856 tons in 1930. The output in 1932 
was somewhat less than that of 1931 bijing 
582,182 tons, but this may be attributed to 
the general slump in the world trade. Tlic 
imports of cement during 1932-33 showed a 
decline from 88,000 tons in the previous 
year to 83,000 tons. The bulk of the con- 
signments (39,000 tons) came from Japan. 

The cement industry need have no parti- 
cular misgivings as to the future, if India 
is protected from foreign manufacturers 
dumping their excess stocks. It may be 
safely predicted that with the return of 
general prosperity, the Indian cement indus- 
try will not only go on expanding at the 
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old rate but with ever-increasing knowledge 
of its uses, will find new markets in every 
direction. India, so far from having reach- 
ed saturation point in regard to cement, may 
be likened to a large sponge that has had 
only a few drops of water on it. 

A short review of the w'orking of the 
important cement companies will be of use 
as showing the present position and the 
future prospects of their industry. For, 
after all, the prospects of the industry 
depend as much upon the conduct of those 
who arc in charge of it, as on the state of 
its production and the prospects of its 
demand. The Bundi Portland Cement 
('ompany, Ld., first started business under 
a different name and the present title was 
assumed in 1916. Its factory is situated at 
Lakheri about 600 miles north of Bombay 
on the B. B. & C. I. Railway lines. It 
has a capacity of 160,000 Ions per annum 
and its ecpiipment is up-to-d«atc. Its prin- 
cipal product is the brand commonly known 
as the "BBB." The company has a paid- 
up capital of Rs. ^o laklis with reserve and 
other funds amounting to Rs. 12.50 lakhs. 
Tlie gross block account shows Rs. 82.19 
lakhs and from 1927 to 1932 it declared an 
uniform dividend of 12 J |)er cent. In 1933 
the dividend was increased to 15 per cent. 

The Gwalior Cement Company have their 
works located at Banrnore, 12 miles north of 
(iwalior. Its output is 45,000 tons per 
annum and it is so designed that the output 
can be doubled at an exj)endilure of Rs. 20 
lakhs. 'I'hc processes are appro]:)riate to the 


limestone and argiellacous clay which are 
the raw materials near at hand. The. Com- 
pany's capital is Rs. 26 laklus and the block 
is valued in the books at Rs. 37 laklis. 1 'hc 
reserve and other funds amount to Rs. 3.5 
lakhs. The dividend in 1933 was 5 5/8 per 
cent. 

The Indian Cement Comjiany works an^ 
situated in the well-known Porbander lime- 
stone quarries. The ordinary paid capital of 
the company is Rs. 38.96 lakhs. The block 
expenditure is Rs. 13.5 lakhs and the 
reserve and other funds amount to Rs. 7.87 
lakhs. 

The Shahabad ('emenl ('ompany which 
like the Indian Cement C'om^wny is under 
the managing agimcy of 'l ata Sons, Ld., has 
a capital of Rs. 35 lakhs and the block is 
valued in the books at Rs. 61.78 lakhs. It 
has built up njservt.* and other funds amount- 
ing to Rs. 20.5 lakhs and the dividend has 
increased from 7 per cent, in 1927-28 to 10 
per cent., 12 per cent, and 15 per cent, in 
the succeeding years. The shares at the end 
of 1933 wen; <|uoted at Rs. 306 for a paid- 
up value of Ks. too. 

TIk; Punjab Portland Cement Company 
has an ordinary capital of Rs. 35 lakhs and 
also d(;bentures to the value of Rs. 10 lakhs. 
The block value is put down at Ks. 69.15 
lakhs and the company has reserve and 
other funds amounting to Rs. 7.05 lakhs. 
The dividimd was maintained a1 5 per cent, 
until 1932. The dividend for 1933 was 6 
per cent. 



INDUSTRIAL SECTION . || 

THE PAPER INDUSTRY i 

i 


The manufacture of paper by hand exist- 
ed in India from quite early iimes ; but it 
has very little relation to the modern paper 
industry. In Europe, paper used to be made 
out of raf2;s. But now their us(' is confined 
to only certain special kinds, the bulk of the 
output beiiif^ made out of Esparto grass, dur- 
ing the latter half of the last centuiy and 
wood fibre at the end of the; century. Conifer 
trees wliich are (]uite suitable for yielding 
raw material for the manufacture of j)iiper 
have one sericnis disability, namely, that 
they took nearly 6o years to be replaced. 
Though Esparto grass is also suitable, there 
is still the problem of a shortage of cheap 
raw material ; and among the substitutes 
that have been thoi ght of, liamboo is the 
most suitable. In Northern India, Sambai 
grass is used for making ]){iper. No attempt 
lias b(;eii made so far to inanufacture paper 
from Indian wood though Indian paper is 
made ol wood libn*. 'flie essential ojiera- 
tions of paper manufacture, according to 
the Tariff Board, are: 

‘*(r) 'file removal by chemical means from 
the fibre of the elenunits which are not re- 
quired, so as to isolate th(; cellulose. It is 
this [irocess which converts the fibre into 
chemical pulp. 

(2) The bleaching of the pulj> with 
chloride of lime. 

(3) 1'hf; treatment of the pulp in the 
heaters. It is here that the experience of 
the trained i)aper-inaker comes chiefly into 
play, and the (piality ol the paper made 
depends mainly on his skill and exp.-rience. 

(4) The conversion of pulp into pap(;r on 
the paper machine. Here the essential point 
is the interlacing of the libres on the wire 
cloth and the ingenuity of the craftsman has 
had ample scope in devising the apparatus 
by which this is accomplished." 

The normal consumption of paper in India 
comprising both local ]>roduction and foreign 
imports is 99,000 tons ; but that part of it 
which the Indian industry can produce ds 
very limited. The Indian indu.stry cannot 
engage profitably either in the very low 
grade papers which are extremely cheap or 


the high-class glaz(;d papers for which the 
demand is so limited as not to warrant any 
large outlay of capital. Deducting the im- 
ports on this account, the amount of imixirts 
which compete with Indian paper and which 
Indian industry can well produce by itself 
is 200,000 tons. The trade has been subject 
to a certain amount of dumping from coun- 
tries like the United Kingdom and (lormany 
which export only a small part of their pro- 
duction. Such a charge would not lie 
against Norway or Sweden : but all the 
same the dumping that has been present has 
affected the Indian industry. 

From the foregoing it will b(‘ seen that 
there are three imjjortant considerations for 
giving protection to the paper industry ; 
first, that the paper industry itself is subject 
to dumping from abroad ; second, that no 
less than 20,000 tons of the foreign imports 
can be produced at home economically ; anrl 
third, that in view of the possibility of the 
paper industiy’ of the world coming to ril\’ 
on Indian bamboo pulp, the manufactun; f)f 
pulp from bamboo must be kej)t alive. And 
protective measure accorded to bamboo 
pulp would automatically increase thi; cost 
of the manufactun; of paper and tlu; inanu 
facturer would, therefore, be (‘iilitled to ' 
corresponding prot(;cti()n. It is in tlv*. 
manner that the country has been led on t« 
afford protection to the two industries. TIv 
Tariff Board estimated for purposes ot deter 
mining the protective; duly on paper a fair 
selling price for Indian mills of Rs. ^64 per 
ton. As the price which the Indian paper 
would realise on a free market is only 
Rs. 341, the measure of protection required 
would be Rs. 123 per ton. The import 
duty on pulp which the bamboo pulp manu- 
facturing industry would require is Rs. 45 
per ton. The consequent increase in tlu’ 
cost of manufacture is Rs. 45 per ton. The 
consequent increase in the co.st of paper is 
Rs. 19 per ton. Thus, taking together the 
need of the paper industry of Rs. 123 per 
ton and the increase in the cost of produc- 
tion due to the protection of bamboo pulp 
of Rs. 19 per ton the total amount of pro- 
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tcction for the industry would be Rs. 140 
per ton or one anna per lb. The recom- 
mendations of the Board have been embodied 
in the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) 
Act, 1932 Newsprint, however, containing 
70 per cent, of wood pulp is allowed to be 
imported free. 

The most important producer of paper in 
India is the Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ld., 
under the Managing Agency of Messrs. F. W. 
Heilgers & Co. The Company took over the 
machinery of the Bally mills which was first 
established in 1870 and which was lupiidat- 
fd in 1905. The 'Fitaghur also took over 


the Imperial Paper Mills which was started 
in 1824 and was not able to continue. The 
estimated production of the Titaghur Com- 
pany is about 20,000 tons per year. The 
next important concern is the Bengal Paper 
Mill Co., which took over the Gwalior Mill 
and removed its machinery to Ranigungc in 
1922. The capacity of this Company is 
8,400 tons per year. The other important 
mills are the Upper India Paper Mills at 
Lucknow with a capacity of 4,000 tons, 
the Deccan Paper Mill Company with an 
output of 1,700 tons and a few small con- 
cerns in Madras and tlu^ Punjab and the 
other provinces. 
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I INDVSTRIAL SECTION : | 

i IRON & STEEL INDUSTRY IN INDIA » 


The 1934 report of the Tariff Board has 
virtually struck the Iron and Steel Industry 
off the roll of protected industries both from 
the standpoint of the (iovernment's willing- 
ness to protect and the industry's need for 
such help. For the Board have admitted 
that the duties they recommended are in 
!h(^ nature of anti-dumping, rather than 
protective, measures. It may, therefore, 
be said that the question of India’s fitness 
to develop an iron and steel industry of her 
own is of somewhat historical interest. 
Nevertheless, in the kind of sketch we are 
attempting of each industry in this Year 
Hook, it would not be inappropriate to go 
()\er the whole ground. It has been 
arknowlodged for a long time that India 
lias great natural advantages over other 
(ountries for the manufacture of iron and 
.steel . 

Obviously, the most important condition 
of the dcvelopm(;nt of the iron and steel 
industry is the presence, in adecpialti volume, 
of deposits of rich iron ore and coking coal, 
situated sufficiently near to each other to 
reduce the cost of transport of essential raw 
rnnh rials. The re.seaivhes of the (ieological 
Survey have e.stablislied that the.se natural 
advantages arc very great indeed, especially 
in the matter of the quality, quantity and 
cheapness of the iron ore. “In other parts 
of the world equally cheap ore is to be 
found, but it cannot be landed at the iron 
works at anything like the same price. 
('onvtTsely, equally cheap ore exists in some 
countries, but of nothing like the same 
quality. The advantage which India 
possesses in the shape of iron ore is, there- 
fore, very great." 

As regards coking coal, the superiority is, 
no doubt, less marked ; and yet even there, 
according to Sir E. Pascoe, the eminent 
Ideologist, "there is enough coking coal in 
India to supply the iron and steel industry 
with four million tons of metallurgical coke 
per annum for the next 150 years at least." 

Another great advantage consists in the 
nearness of the coalfields and the iron ore 
^t^posits: "On the Continent of Europe 


either the coal or the ore has often to be 
brought from a distance of 200 miles or 
more ; and in America the distances are 
much longer. The greatest centre of steel 
manufacture in the world is the western 
district of Pennsylvania, which brings its 
ore from the western shores of Lake 
Superior, more than a thousand miles 
distant, thi^ journey involving a double 
transfercncci from rail to water carriage and 
incc versa and its coal by rail from a 
distance of about 60 miles." 

Thus, it will be seen, that Nature has 
more than done her part providing the 
resources for an Indian iron and steel indus- 
try. 'j'liere is, of course, the question of 
labour of the requisite quality and quantity. 
Quality was a question of experience which 
can be gathered only in the course of the 
conduct of the industry. As for quantity, 
there can be; no doubt that India’s labour 
force is enough to sustain as large a pro- 
ductive activity as that of the foremost in- 
dustrial nation to-day. The higher grades 
of skilled labour, technical and managerial, 
are also available;, almost in surfeit. 

Tliere remains them the eiucslion of 
markets. India has been such a large im- 
I.»orler of ire)n and steel that a read}^ market 
may be saiel to exist in the palm of our hand. 
And a|>art from the existing demand, market 
fe)r lh(‘ iron anei steel industry is not to be 
judged mere;ly by the amount of iron and 
steel we used to import, but also by the 
varied iron and steel goods, the indigenous 
manufacture of which would become jx)ssible 
when the basic industiy- is well-established 
within our borders. 

The steel industry has, during the short 
period of its existence, afforded us a glimpse 
of such pos.sibililics. For, round the Tata 
Iron & Steel Works at Jamshedpur have 
already gathered a number of other indus- 
tries which are, so to say, a sample of the 
immense benefits which the steel industry 
can shower on the national economy. 

There is at first the tinplate industry which 
has made such remarkable progress, that 
the result has evoked the admiration of the 
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Welsh experts themselves. It is also a key 
industry, assisting the oil industry in India, 
while, at the same time, it may in time also 
give an impetus to the fruit and fish canning 
industries. 

The next industry comprised in tlie indus- 
trial district around Jamshedpur is the 
Wagon industry. The capacity of the 
wagon-manufacturing works at Jamshedpur, 
how in charge of the E. I. Railway, is about 
1,500 broad giiage wagons in a year, and 
there is no reason to doubt that a corres- 
ponding demand would be forthcoming as 
soon as the depression is past, and that the 
factory, which is now shut down, will re- 
sume work. 

The third industry, whicli might be 
noticed in this connection, is the Tatanagar 
Foundry, which was started only in 1926, 
but has made rapid progress and has been 
able to supply more than one-lliird of the 
demands for cast iron sleepers and other 
materials for railways in India. This Com- 
pany has taken a portion of the suri)lus pig 
iron and has also furnished the Steel Com- 
pany with a number of castings for the use 
of their operation departments. 

Further, there are Messrs. Jessop & Com- 
pany’s structural shops where railway 
wagons can also be erected and the fabrica- 
tion of steel girders and plate girders, etc. 
done. 

Then comes the Indian Steel Wire Pro- 
ducts Company, which manufactures wires 
and wire nails ; and owing to the protection 
now granted there is a possibility of continu- 
ous operation. 

The Light-fool Refrigeration Company 
have established a branch of their oxygen 
gas factory to meet the demands of the Steel 
Company for this product. 

The location of so many industries in and 
around Jamshedpur in spite of the very 
unfavourable trade conditions during the 
last five years shows that this is bound to 
be an industrial district of the first import- 
ance when the depression has lifted, the 
industries in the group assisting and bcnefit- 
ting each other and enjoying the advant- 
ages of localisation and specialisation. 

We have, doubtless, digressed on the 
question of industries which have come in 
&e wake of the Iron and Steel industry. 
But for an understanding of the import- 
ance of the industry one must have an idea 
of the potentialities of growth in the demand 
as much as the natural advantages which 
the country can boast of. 

It is in consideration of these that the 
successive Tariff Boards have recommended 
the measures of protection for the Iron and 


Steel industry. The history of the iron and 
steel industry is largely the history of pro- 
tection awarded to it ; and the various stages 
of its development arc best reflected in the 
changes effected in the scheme of protection 
recommended by the Tariff Board on each 
occasion. We may, therefore, sketch th(i 
history of protection to iron and steel. 

The principle, which was laid down by 
the Board in 1923 and which has l)een 
followed since, was that "in the main th(i 
amount of protection should be the differ- 
ence between two prices: 

(1) The C. I. F. price at which 
foreign steel is likely to be landed into 
India without duty, and — 

(2) The price at which the Indian 
manufacturers can sell at a reasonable 
profit, which was termed The fair 
selling price.’ ” 

It is also important to bear in mind, ns 
the Board rightly observed, that "the 
measuHis taken must be adequate to secure 
their purpose.” The immediate needs ol 
the industry must determine the amount of 
protection to be accorded at the outset, but 
the future of the industry must also be 
considered . 

(.)n the other hand, the Board’s recoin- 
mcwlation has been to conform to tin* 
formula of "discriminating protection," as 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission (the 
Majority Report) and as adopted by the 
Legislative Assembly in 1923. This formula 
virtually limits the amount of protection to 
be granted to what might be considered 
sullicient to enable the industry to tide over 
a difficult period, and no more. In fact, 
the Board in 1924 admitted {vide para. lot) 
of their Report of 1924) that "the general 
principle which underlies our rccommenda 
tions, therefore, is that the assistance grantcfl 
should suffice to give the Company, 

(а) when they reach their full procluction, 
a fair return on their capital outlay alter 
meeting all overhead charges, provided the 
Works expenditur* is reduced to a reason- 
able figure;, and 

(б) the minimum of assistance required to 
tide the industry over a difficult period." 

From the foregoing it is apparent that 
tariff-making under these conditions resolves 
itself to the very difficult task of forecasting, 
with some degree of exactitude, a series of 
variable unknowns. In other words, tariff- 
making, in accordance with the formula of 
"discriminating protection" on the lines of 
Fiscal Commission’s Majority Report, con- 
ceived as it is on a basis of a very moderate 
scale of protection, becomes very laigely a 
matter of inteUigent guess-work. 
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This will become clear from a considera- 
tion of the extremely chaotic state of the 
steel market during the decade of protection, 
which was due to expire in the Spring of 
1934. The Tariff Board, for instance, 
arrived at the conclusion (in 1923, during 
its hrst enquiry) that a fair selling price of 
Ks. 180 per ton average would enable the 
domestic steel industry to sell its products at 
a reasonable price in competition with im- 
ported steel. Accordingly, a scale of 
duties, averaging Rs. 32 per ton to be levied 
on imported steel, was recommended. And it 
was accepted both by the Government and 
tlie Legislature and incorporated into the 
Steel Industry (Protection) Act of 1924. But 
these forecasts of the Board became wholly 
inoperative in the meantime on account of a 
large fall in the price of imported steel, 
owing to continued depression in the Euro- 
pean steel trade, further aggravated by the 
depreciation of the Continental exchanges 
and the appreciation of the rupee to over 
js. 4d. 

A fresh enquiry was, therefore, ordered 
by the Government in October, 1924, which 
rt.sulted in the Tariff Board's recommenda- 
tion to augment the duties to an average of 
Ks. 63 per ton. With the concurrence of 
the Legislature, the Government, however, 
sanctioned, in place of the offsetting duties 
proposed by the Board, a bounty of Rs. 20 
per Ion on 70 per cent, of the weight of the 
steel ingots produced, subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 50 lakhs for one year from the ist 
October, 1924, to the 30II1 September, 1925. 

But as the price of imported steel continu- 
i‘d to fall, the Board was again directed to 
make another enquiry and consider ** whether 
in view of the conditions of the industry 
and of the probable level of prices of steel 
articles, the protection afforded by the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act to the manufacture 
of the articles enumerated therein should be 
supplemented beyond the 3olh September, 
1925." The Board, in its report dated the 
2nd September, 1925, again recommended 
that "further assistance should be given 
for the period ending the 31st September, 
1927, and that in the case of the rolled steel 
industry it should be given in the form of a 
bounty at the rate of Rs. 18 per ton on 
70 per cent, of the ingot production, subject 
to a maximum of Rs. 90 lakhs.” However, 
the Government, with the concurrence of the 
Legislature, reduced it to Rs. 12 per ton and 
limited the amount payable to Rs. 60 lakhs. 
Jhis was on the 15th September, 1925. 

. In 1926, a fresh statutory enquiry was 
institute. The Board took into account 
large reductions in the Tata's manufac- 
turing costs and the enquiry resulted in 


the imposition of a greatly reduced scale of 
duties. In the table below will be found 
their estimate of the "duty paid" prices 
at which foreign steel was considered likely 
to enter India during the period 1927-1933. 
A comparison with their estimate in 1923-24 
is instructive: — 


R.'iils 

154 

118 


Structur.'il vSeclinns . . . 

175 

1211 

118 

liars 

180 

134 

125 

Plates 

180 

135 

128 

Rlaok Sheds 

XM) 

188 

181 

Oalvaiiised Sheds 

345 

278 



In recommending these duties, the Tariff 
Board observed lliat "the prices of rails 
should thus be at least Rs. 35 per Ion lower 
than the price three years ago, while the; 
corresponding fall in the prices of the other 
products will average about Ks. 50 per ton." 

The working of the 1926 scheme of })ro- 
tection is best dealt with as part of the 1934 
Enquiry. This enquiry was enjoined by 
Statute. At its inception the Tata Iron 
& Steel Company gave a review of the 
1926 scheme as the basis on which it claimed 
for protection in the years to come. It 
would be unnecessary to go into the details 
of the Company's claims and conditions and 
the Board's final findings. Siillkc it to say 
that the 1926 scheme did not work all 
according to expectations. h"or prices were 
at a dead low level. The demand for steel 
shrank to inconceivably low proportions. 
And costs, as a result, were more than they 
should be if output could be maintained 
near to capacity. The Company was also 
subject to a disastrous strike. But from the 
standpoint of the develoimicnt of indus- 
try all that matters is the progressive realisa- 
tion of economies, which it is the primary 
purpose of any scheme of protection to 
achie\c. Erom this standpoint the iqab 
scheme of protection is undoubtedly a 
success, though far more credit is due to the 
Company than to the scheme. 

The Tariff Board points out that an im- 
portant aspect of the question of tlie success 
or otherwise of the 1926 scheme is the pro- 
portion of the Indian market which is now 
supplied by the Indian industr\^ The 
share of the available Indian market obtain- 
ed by the Tata Company rose from 30 per 
cent. in 1927-28 to 72 per cent, in 1932-33. 
The whole of the tall in the demand has been 
borne by imported .steel. The Tata Works 
have steadily maintained an output roughly 
equal to 75 per cent, of their capacity, 
while outside India, France worked 57 per 
cent, of capacit}' in 1932, Germany 35 per 
cent., United States of America 24 per cent, 
and United Kingdom 54 per cent. 
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But the real test is, as we have men- 
tioned already, the reduction in costs. It is 
best judged by a comparison of costs in 
1933 with the costs in 1926 and the expecta- 
tions which the Board had in that year. 
The following table gives the requisite 
data: 


It will be easily appreciated that the 
difference on this basis between the selling 
price of Tata products and imported articles 
has been bridged and in some cases even 
obliterated. The recommendations of ttic 
Tariff Board were therefore as in the follow- 
ing table: 
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its. 

Ks. 

Its, 

Its. 

Rails 

79.(50 

61.60 

52.80 

56.00 

Fishplates 

1 1(5.40 

90.(M) 

81.20 

86.52 

Structural sections 

105.30 

69.10 

60.30 

60.00 

Bars 

99.00 

77.00 

68.20 

59.63 

Plates 

103.30 

80.30 

71.50 

62.57 

Tinbar and billets 

71.40 

65.40 

46.60 

44.86 

Black sheets 

164.00 

122.00 

113.20 

85.54 

Galvanized sheets 

263.70 

200.00 

163.80 

115.54 

Sleepers 


72.00 

63.20 

55.86 


It is necessary to explain that the figures 
are the works costs for each ton of steel, 
that is, without overheads and profits. The 
1926 Board made' its estimate of costs for 
1933-34 0*1 basis that the prices of 
spelter and coal would rule at Rs. 555 and 
Rs. 8. Owing to the fall in such prices to 
Rs. 235 and Rs. 5.21 respectively n'calcula- 
tion is necessary to provide a comparabki 
basis for theses figures, ft will be seen that 
in most cases tlu^ ("ompany has even exceed- 
vd the anticipations of the 1926 Board. 

1'herc is still scope for furlher economies 
and the following table gives the figures of 
co.sts as at present foreseen for the next 
period of protection : 

Works costs per ton. 
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(1) United King- 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rails 

56.00 

44.23 

.50.11 

53.11 

Fishplates 

86.62 

69.00 

77.76 

81.26 

Structural sections 

60.00 

48.23 

54.11 

57.11 

Bars 

59.63 

49.00 

54.31 

67.31 

Plates 

62.57 

50.58 

56.57 

(7O.O7 

Tinbar and billets 

44.86 

35.56 

40.21 

42.71 

Black sheets 

85.54 

65.12 

75.a3 

78.8:1 

Galvanized sheets 

115.54 

95.12 

I05.a3 

108.a3 

Sleepers 

55.86 

46.06 

50.96 

63.96 


The articles for which the Tariff Board 
did not recommend any protection can be 
easily seen. But the Board actually recom- 
mended the removal of even the revenui’ 
duties on tested structurals and plates from 
the U. K. — a recommendation which has 
been adopted in the Steel Protection Bill of 
1934 which has imposed an excise duty of 
Rs. 4 per ton of steel ingots and only 
countervailing duties on the imports. The 
Tatars request for the incidental protection 
of a 10 per cent, revenue duty was turned 
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down and all that the Select Committee of 
the Assembly was able to secure was to 
make the lO per cent, duty alternative to 
ij times the excise duty on steel ingots. 
Drastic as are these measures, it is a great 
comfort that the Tata Iron & Steel Com- 
pany does not feel crushed by this ultra- 
free trade in India. But there can be no 
doubt that the Government have put an end 
to the expansion of this key industry. 


STEEL CASTING INDUSTRY. 

A Calcutta Concern : By K. Sircar. 

The urgent need of a properly equipped 
modern Steel Foundry capable of turning 
out sound Steel (lasting of all kinds at a 
reasonable price must have been nialised by 
all Engineers in India for sometimes past. 
Barring the Tata Iron & Steel Co., there is 
hardly any other Steel Works existing in 
India for the purpose of supplying steel 
castings to the trade, and in consequence 
all steel castings for Railwys, Public Works, 
Jute Mills, Sugar Mills, Oil Expellers, 
(ieneral Engineering Works, etc., etc., have 
to be imported from Europe. The dis- 
advantages of this arc obvious. Apart from 
the question of cost, the inconvenience and 
loss of output due to a failure of a steel 
casting in an Engineering Works is often 
most serious. If spares for replacement are 
not carried, a broken or fractured casting 
may not be replac<*d for many months, 
during which time the loss througli machi- 
nery remaining idle may be very heavy. Thi.s 
fact must have been brought home to most 
Engineers at some time or other during the 
last Great War when supplies of steel cast- 
ings from Europe were practically cut off. 
The great railway workshops must have 
experienced the greatest difficulty in meeting 
the demands for castings for their rolling 
stock. In addition to the demand for mis- 
cellaneous castings the need for a source of 
supply of special steel for a great variety 
of purposes is very great. Ingots of Tool 
Steel, Die Blocks of all sics for Drop Forg- 
ing work. Anvils, Pistons, Valves, etc., are 
hut a few of the Special Steel in constant 
demand where large Railway and Engineer- 
ing Works exist. 

It was with a view to meeting the demand 
for Steel Castings and Special Steels of the 
kind briefly described above that the 
Pioneer Electric Steel Company was formed 
in 1920. It was at that time, a private 
company was promoted by the well-known 
of Calcutta Merchants, Sir Sarupchand 


Hukumchand & Co. The Company became 
a limited one in 1928, Sir Sarupchand 
Kukuinchand & Co., being appointed 
Managing Agents. The name was then 
changed to the Hukumchand Electric Steel 
Co., Ltd. The reason for the formation of 
the Company was therefore to provide a 
local source of supply of all kinds of Steel 
Castings such as are in continual demand 
by Railways, Wagon Builders, Engineering 
firms, etc. The variety of castings which 
the Company set out to produce may be 
classed briefly as follows: — 

(«) Railways . — Locomotive parts 
such as Axle Boxes, Motion Plates, 
Whe(il Centres, Bogie Frame Stays, 
Bogie Centre Pivots, Buffers, Drag 
Boxes, Horn Checks, Rubbing Blocks, 
etc., etc. 

(6) Carriage and wagon parts such 
as Axle Boxes, Tiuffers, Head Striking 
Castings, Draft Yokes, Bogie Pivots. 

(e) Waf'on Builders . — Similar to 
(/>) above. 

(d) General Engineering Works . — 
Bridge Bearings, Spur Wheels, Gear 
Wheels, Pinions, Hydraulic Cylinders, 
sparti parts for Sugar and Oil Mills, 
Cast Stool pipes, Bends, Elbows, Tees, 
Maiiwhole Covers, etc., for Boilers. 

Hitherto perhaps the greatest difficulty in 
the way of establishing a Steel Foundry in 
India is that of obtaining an adequate supply 
of suitable Pig iron for conversion into Steel. 
'I'liis (lidkMilty has been completely obviated 
b\’ the :i(lv(‘iit of tlie Electric Steel Melting 
J^'iirnace. 'I'lie es.sentials for success for this 
type of fiirnact* are cheap raw material and 
cheap electric power. These are fortunately 
availabl(! in amj^le quantity in Calcutta. 
Probably no metallurgical process has made 
such giant strides towards perfection during 
the past f(‘w years as the electric furnace for 
steel-melting. 

The Company’s Works arc situated along 
side Ballygunge Station on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway. The Works Siding takes 
off from the Ballygunge Goods Siding. The 
present buildings cover approximately 
1,00,000 sq. ft. and ample land has been 
leased for future extensions. 

The main Foundry building consists of two 
main bays of steel construction, each 600 
ft. long by 40 ft. wide with verandahs 20 
ft. wide. Each bay is served by three 5 
tons capacity Electric Travelling Cranes. 
There is in addition a 50 ft. bay — ^400 ft. 
long, running parallel with the main bay. 
This 50 ft. bay is also served by a 5-ton 
Electric Crane. 
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The Steel Melting equipment consists of 
two 40-50 cwt. Electric Steel Melting Fur- 
naces. Each furnace is capable of produc- 
ing 12 to 15 tons of liquid steel every 24 
hours. Electric power is supplied by the 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation at 
6,000 Volts A.C., 3 phase, 50 periods. This 
H. T. current is transformed by means of 
Metropolitan-Vickers Transformers down to 
110/90/60 volts for furnace working. The 
furnaces arc of the tilting type, the tilting 
gear being operated by a lO-H.P. Motor. 
The furnace bottom is lined, first with a 
layer of Fire Bricks, then Magnesite Bricks 
and on top the hearth is formed of burnt 
Dolomite rammed and fused in by means of 
the Electric Arc. 

The furn.'ice charge consists of Stt'el Scrap 
in the form of Turning sand Borings, Heavy 
Scrap in tin* form of Feeder Heads, Risers, 
etc., such as Crop Fhids from Angles, Tees, 
Bolts and Nuts, etc. 

Melting and refining occiqnes 3I to 4 
hours per heat and when ready tlie metal 
is poured from the furnace into the ladle 
by means of the tilting arrangt'ment. 

The advantages of ])roducing Liquid Steel 
for Castings by means of the Electric Steel 
Furnace may be biiefly stated: — 

(1) The temperature of the furnace is 
under the complete control of the operator 
and can be regulated within very narrow 
limits. It is, therefore, possible to adjust 
the temperature of the licpiid steel to suit 
the particular class of castings being made 
in the Foundry. 

(2) The metallic charge does not come 
in contact with the products of combustion 
of solid or gaseous fuel which carry objec- 
tionable impurities. 

(3) The conditions in the furnace can be 
regulated at will and be made eillun' oxidis- 


ing or reducing. There is, therefore, little 
fear of the metal being over-oxidised, a 
condition which produces "blow holes" and 
"sponginess" in Steel Castings. 

(4) The furnace being "basic" lined, 
phosphorus can be almost entirely eliminat- 
ed and by means of suitable additions of 
Flour Spur with the reducing atmosphere 
mentioned above. Sulphur also can be re- 
duced to minimum. 

Generally speaking, castings made from 
Electrical Melted Steel are sounder, freer 
from blow holes, contraction cavities, etc., 
than those made by other processes. 

Steel castings of any desired specifica- 
tion can be worked to and steel of the most 
suitable composition for any particular pur- 
pose produced. Thus castings subject to 
heavy wear and tear can be supplied in high 
carbon steel or Manganese Steel, as required. 

Metallurgical Laboratory No Steel 

Works could be considered com])lete now-a- 
days without a well-equipped Laboratory for 
the analysis of testing of raw materials and 
finished products. The Hukumcharid 
Works has a Laboratory complete with all 
the necessary apparatus and equipment for 
the chemical and physical testing of all 
materials used in the manufacture of Steel 
and Iron Castings. This department is in 
charge of a (|ualificd Indian Chemist. 

Stall . — greatest care has been taken in 
the selection of technical staff of the Works. 
The heads of departments arc Eurojxans 
trained in England at Steel F'oniidries <)l 
repute and who are assishxl in tlu'ir works 
by eilucated Indians. Each is a spi'ciarbi 
in his own particular branch of Steel Foun 
ding. ICach department is therefore V(i\' 
efficiently supervised and tlu; methods ado'*!- 
ed are [is ui> lo-(iate as possible. 
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TATA STEEL 


IS 

Manufactured up to any Standard Specification in India by Indian Labour 
All our B. S. Tested Steel is GUARANTEED and CERTIFIED by the Govern- 
ment Metallurgical Inspector to be strictly in accordance with the BRITISH 
STANDARD SPECIFICATION. INSIST ON having our Test Certificate when 

ordering B. S. Tested Steel. 

TATA WORKS MANUFACTURE; 

Pig Iron, Blooms, Billets, Rails, Fishplates, Tie Bars, Sleepers, Joists, Angles, 
Channels, Tees, Rounds, Squares, Flats, Octagons, Plates, Black Sheets, 
Galvanised Plain and Corrugated Sheets, Agricultural Implements and 

Hardware Tools. 


I AGENTS & STOCKYARDS THROVGHOVT INDIA. 

I THE TATA IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 

I SALES OFFICE : 

I 100, Clive Street :: :: :: CALCUTTA. 

I Telegrams : “IRONCO” 

A 


HUKUMCHAND 

ELECTRIC STEEL CO., LTD. 

30, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA. 

Telephone : Cal. 4606 

STEEL CASTINGS 

FOR 

RAILWAY ROLLING-STOCK & GENERAL ENGINEERING PURPOSES 

- ALSO - 

SPRING STEEL for Laminated Sprintfs. 

HIGH TENSILE STEEL for Draw Bar Hooks, Shackle Pins, etc. 

DIE STEEL for Drop Stamps and Hot Forging Dies, etc. 

CAST STEEL Bridge Bearings. 

SPARE PARTS for OIL EXPEU-ERS. 

CAST STEEL BOILER PIPES, etc. 

British Stat%dard Specifications Guaranteed. 

Works-SWINHOE STREET, BALLYGUNGE 

Telephone Park 549 
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BUY SWADESHI 

THE SWADESHI COTTON MILLS 

COMPANY, LIMITED 


CAWNPORE 


CHADDAR 

DHOTI, SAREE 

SHIRTING, Etc. 

Attractive Styles: Competitive Prices 


For Particulars Apply : 


Messrs. GANGADHAR BAIJNATH, 

BANKERS AND MERCHANTS, 

GENERALGUNJ, CAWNPORE. 



INDUSTRIAL SECTION: 


i THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 1 


The place of the cotton textile industry 
in the national economy of India is second 
only to that of agriculture. Alike in capital 
sunk, in the volume of employment which 
it creates and in the net addition to the total 
wealth and annual income of the country, 
it has hardly a rival among our industries. 
And what is as important, if not more, it 
has had, for v.arious reasons, a peculiar hold 
on the affection and allegiance of the public. 
Its decline in the latter half of the sc;ven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was regarded 
as the symbol, as much as the result, of the 
country's political subjection ; and from 
that time to this its progress has Ix'cn in the 
jiublic mind equivalent to the progress of 
our political and economic eina.nci|)ation. 

This is only understandable, for India was 
ihe birthplace of the cotton industry. The 
best of our cotton manufactures are still un- 
suri)assed in the fineness of their texture and 
their siijicrb finish. Historians of various 
ages and climes are agreed that India enjoy- 
ed a glorious export trade in cotton fabrics. 
Its decline, which could have been brought 
about by the mechanical improvements of 
the West, actually followed a deliberate 
policy on the part of the British Government 
both here and in (ireal Britain to cru.sh the 
Indian industry in the interests of Lanca- 
shire. It is unnecessary to dwell on this 
policy as it was the sole substance of the 
political agitation during the earlier part of 
the last half century. But the unnatural end 
of the historic cotton industry of India did 
not, as indeed, it could not, affect our 
natural advantages for the development of a 
cotton mill industry on modern lines. In 
fact, the first cotton mill was sUirted in 
f'alcutta with English capital by persons 
'^'ho saw that the saving in freights to and 
fro would be sufficient to outweigh the other 
disadvantages that might arise from unskil- 
led labour and the import of machinery from 
abroad. But nature had designed Bombay 
as the home of the Indian Cotton Mill 
^dustry. The beginning was made by two 
Englishmen ; and the first Indian mill was 
established in 1856 under the management 


of a Parsi gciitlernaii. More followed in 
rapid succession ; and the progress up to the 
year 1880, may be gauged from the follow- 
ing lablti: - 


Year 

No. of 
mills 

S]>imlles Looms 

(In thoiis.'ind.s) 

Labour 

1851 

1 

2.9 


.5 

\my 

1;^ 

;?0f) 

8.4 

7.7 

1876 

47 

1,100 

9.1 


1877 

51 

1,244 

10.8 


1880 

56 

1,461 

13.5 

44.4 

From 

the year 

1879-80 

mon^ 

complete 


.stalislics are axailablc ; and the fable below 
shows the dt‘\’C‘lopment of the industry for 
the c[iiin(|i.i(iiiiial periods up to 1903-04 and 
for the two years thereafUr. 
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1879-80 to 

188.3- 





84 

1884-85 In 

... 03 

1888- 

6,57.6 

51.0 

14.5 

1,610.6 

89 

1889-90 to 

... 93 
1893- 

8,87.9 

75.7 

18.2 

2,296.8 

91 

... 127 

11,61.1 

1,16.1 

25.3 

8,263.8 

1894-95 tf) 

1 

1 




99 

... 156 

J4,19..S 

1,50. 

36.6 

4.046.1 

1899-00 to 

1903- 




04 

... 19.S 

16,87.9 

1,71.6 

42. 

5,000.9 

1904-05 

... 203 

17,57.5 

1,96.4 

47.3 

5,195.4 

1905-00 

... 204 

17,19.7 

2,12.7 

52.3 

5,293.8 


At th(' beginning of the War the Indian 
mills were 241 in number with a .spindlagc 
of 6.3 million and a loomage of over 92,000. 
The total production ot the industry, 
according to the ('slimatt?s of flu* Tariff 
Board presided over by Sir Frank Noyce 
was b88 million lbs. <d yarn and 1,164 
million yards 01 cloth, exclusive of hand- 
spinning and handwrax'ing : as against 353 
million lbs. and 422 million yards in the be- 
ginning of iIk; centiirx'. 

Thus at th(‘ date at which it is usual to 
take a hall in any historical review of indus- 
tries the cotton mill industry had shown a 
remarkable expansion. There was also a 
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marked alteration in its character. It passed 
from an essentially spinning industry, ex- 
porting more than half its production, to a 
weaving industry using imported yarn in its 
products. And this, in spite of the fact that 
the numbtir of spindles had increased by 39 
per cent, and the number of looms by 142 
per cent.; the essence of the change referred 
to 115,818 ; the number of spindles per loom 
falling from 119 in 1898-99 to 68 in 1912-13. 

The five War years witnessed the continu- 
(^d operation of the tendencies apparent in 
the earlier period. Ry August, 1918, the 
number of mills increased to 24(), the num- 
ber of spindles to 6.56 million arul the looms 
to 115,818 ; the number of spindles per loom 
also fell to 56. Further expansion was re- 
tarded by th(,‘ difficulty of obtaining 
machinery from Britain ; but pnidiiction was 
all the same increased. Other important fea- 
tures during this period were the loss of tlu^ 
export trade in yarn — which was dut? partly 
to the competition of Japan in the Hast and 
partly to the increase in the domestic demand 
and the increasing share of Japan in the 
home trade. 

The three years immediately following the 
end of the War wore a period of abounding 
prosperity for the cotton mill industry in 
India. The prosperity of the mills, together 
with the fact that owing to thcj high rate of 
sterling exchange for the rupees, foreign 
machinery was cheap, ordcTS for new machi- 
nery both for old and new mills were freely 
placed. Rut when the deliveries were made, 
the rupee had fallen and importers met with 
severe losses. (Conditions in the domestic 
market hiid undergone a marked change. A 
crisis of first magnitude develoyx'd in the 
imported piccegoods. Dealers lookc'd at their 
burnt fingers and shunned all slocks, foreign 
and indigenous. The nc'glect ol foreign 
markets for Indian yarn, of which m(*nlion 
has already been made, began to aggravate 
the troubhjs in the spinning seclicjn. And 
by 1926, it would true to say that the 
cotton mill industry, at any raU* in Bombay, 
showed all the characteristic filatures of a 
trade depression following an intensive boom 
period. And not the hast of tho.s(^ features 
was the painful, almost calamitous, disillu- 
sionment of many who had partaken in the 
numerous conversions of the proy)rictary 
mills into joint stock concerns. With the 
depression came the cyuestion of reduction 
of wages which had been increased not 
exactly during the time of the boom, b\it in 
its closing stages. For the worst of wages 
is that they do not move in accord with th(? 
prosperity or the slump in the industry. The 
rise in wages was resisted by the mills ; and 


later the fall was opjx)sed by the labourers. 
The result was, more especially in Bombay, 
a series of strikes, from which no good 
flowed cxcej)t a reduction in the swollen 
stocks. 

These conditions led to the Tariff Board 
entyuiry of 1926, and its terms of reference 
were ; 

(t) To inve.stigatc the condition of the 
cotton textile industry in India, with special 
reference to the industry in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad ; 

(2) To examine the causes of the. depres- 
sion in the industry and to report whether 
they are of a temporary or impermanent char- 
acter ; 

(3) In particular, to consider whether, 
and if so to what extent, the dcjy^rcssion is 
due to the competition of other countries in 
the home and export trade' ; 

{4) To report whether, having regard 
(/) to the fact that the industry has long bem 
firmly established in India, and («) to the 
interests of the consumer and to all other 
interests affected, — 

(a) the industry is in lu'od of ])rote(;- 

tion ; and 

(b) if so, in what form and for wiint 

y>eriod protection should be 
given; and 

(5) to make any other recommendations 
that are germane to the subject. 

The Tariff Board confirmed the irnypu's- 
sion conveyed by its t(Tms of reference* that 
the j>lea for y)rotection was made with far 
greatcT importunity by Bombay and 
Ahmedabad than the mills outside. And 
even as betwe(?n these two citic^s the former 
was in a worse y^osition than the latter. In 
fact, Bombay has certain permanent ^lis 
advantages as comi)ared with other cenin *'. 
e.g., the higher wages of a highly url)aniM«i 
area the higher costs of fuel and power. 
remoteiH’Ss from tlu* sources of raw rollon 
and the chied markets for fini.shed goods : 
and these ran be offset by advantages in re- 
gard to cost of stores, of insurance and of 
office expenses only if the management 
makejs the best of the latter and reduces the 
former to its irreducible minimum. 

The other questions were necessarily of a 
more complicated kind, as the conditions (d 
the mill industry had to be examined in 
rcdalion to the ynecegoods market which was 
itself subject to violent external forces. 
There was no doubt that the loss of the 
Chineses market was an important cause of 
the depression. There was no doubt, too, 
that there was some degree of unfair coin-- 
y>etilion from Jay>an which was having longci 
hours of work and employing women labour 
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to more than the legitimate extent. And so 
far as Bombay was concerned, it suffered as 
much from the competition of other Indian 
mills as from the factors mentioned above. 
The remedy which the Tariff Board sug- 
gested was the variation of products ; and 
to this end they recommended a bounty for 
the spinning of higher counts. 

It would be appropriate at this stage to 
givc a short history of the tariffs on cotton 
goods in India, without going into the con- 
troversy that has always waged round it in 
apparent disregard of incontrovertible facts. 
The Indian Tariff Act of 18(34 imposed a 
duty of 5 per cent, on nil imported cotton 
yarns and fabrics ; and at the sainc^ time an 
excise duty of 5 per cent, was levied on the 
j)roduction of yarn above 20s. Later in 18(36 
(iovernment, under pressure from Lancashire 
interests and on the pretext of free trade, 
removed the duty on cotton yarn and 
reduced the duty on cotton fabrics, imported 
and produced locally, to 3^ per cent. The 
injustice to the local industry continued till 
the financial necessities of the War time and 
th(‘ prc'ssure of a growing public opinion 
forced Government to raise the import duty 
on cotton fabrics to 7J per cent. In i(}2i, a 
similar nc'ed brought about a further en- 
haiicernenl of the duty to ir per cent., the 
excise duty remaining unaltered all the time 
at the level of per cent. In 1922, import- 
ed cotton yam was subject to a revenue duty 
of 5 per cent. And in i(}26, the excise duty 
was tinally abolished. 

But the advantage dtTivable from the 
increased duty was neiitra list’d largely by 
the eighU?en pence ratio which was unques- 
tionably a substantial aid to importcTs into 
India. 'Ihc industry fell the disability very 
k('enly ; and to this were added the disas- 
trous effects of strike’s,' with tin; result that 
the cotton mill industry, especially of 
Bombay, had an unbroken tale of woe. 
Mr. (1. S. Hardy, the Collector of Customs 
at ('alcutta was deputed to enquire into the 
possibility of replacing tlu’ ad valorem duties 
on cotton pieccigoods with s])ecihc duties, 
and to e.xaminc the condition of tlu^ trade 
since tlw' report of the Tariff 15 oa.rd in 1926. 
Mr. Hardy’s report was to the (’ffecl that 
the administrative difficulties involved in a 
system of specific duties were a conclusive 
argument against it and that, so far as the 
trade was concerned, Japanese imports were 
gaining ground, first at the expense of 
hancashirc and latterly to the detriment of 
Ihe Indian mills. 

The Budget for 1930-31, thenTore, pro- 
vided for an increase of the import duty on 
cotton piecegoods from ii per cent, to 15 


per cent, and the Government proposed to 
levy an additional 5 per cent, on all non- 
Hrilish cotton goods for thre(^ years. An 
amendment in the Assembly deprived Lanca- 
shire of the preference in respect of grey 
goods which constitute the bulk of the pro- 
duction of Indian mills. The Supplementary 
Budget of September, 1931, imposed sur- 
charge of 25 fXT cent, on cotton piecegoods 
in common with all other imports. 

At the time the last mentioned changes 
were made, the (iovernnnmt of India made 
it clear that tlie protection was given purely 
as a temporar}' measure dictated by the 
necessities of the moment and not as the 
final decision of a considered policy. "The 
object in view," in the words of the Com- 
merce Member, "is not the development of 
the industry but its pres(irvation," tlu^ pro- 
vision of a shelter behind which the industry 
could make genuine efforts for a r(?organisa- 
tion. It was also made clear that Govern- 
ment did not ex]x*ct the mills to venture on 
new ground such as the production of finer 
yarn or the weaving of higher quality goods 
and that the whok? question would be gone 
into again at the expiry of a pericxJ of thre(; 
years dating from March, 1930. But it is 
necessary to remember, and it is a matter 
for gratification, that the grudging and halt- 
ing manner in which the Government were 
prepared to succour the industry was more 
than made up by tlie intense passion for 
Sicfadeshi which has seized the people during 
the years in which the CMvil Disobediemee 
movement was at its .strongest. I'he Con- 
gress had during this period, especially in 
the earli(T i)arl of it, tlirown its full w’cight 
in favour of the indigencnis manufactures ; 
and in spile of the official displeasure and 
the oj)posi1ion of foreign interests the Con- 
gress IL\eciili\'('s all over the country suc- 
ceeded in binding th(’ mills to a policy of 
strict Sicadiishi in their production. Thus 
with mills bound over to the use of Indian 
madi* yarn, and foreign cloth shops and 
dealers subjected to uniiilermittent picket- 
ting, and the masses themselves taking spon- 
taneously to an un(]ualifu(l patronage of 
Indian piecegoods, the ('otton mill incJiistry 
in India came to furnish the sole instance in 
the whole world of an industry which made 
head\va\^ during the nnprececlentcd depres- 
sion. 

Statistical data in regard to the cotton 
mill industry and the cotton piecegoods 
market in which the indigimous industry is 
only on<’ of the f)rincip.il competitors are 
given in part at the end of this article and in 
part in the trade tables. Taken together 
they show that the principal features of this 
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trade are that the Indian mills have made 
tremendous headway ; that the British cotton 
mill industry lost its Jiold on the Indian 
market and that the Japanese arc the most 
formidable competitors to the indigenous 
mills in a number of lines. The threat of 
Japanese competition became more serious 
with every fall in the value of the yen as 
against the rupee. During the period in 
which Japan remained on the gold standard 
after India's abandonment of it, the Japan- 
ese industry suffered to that (jxtent a very 
considerable handicap. Afterwards the 
handicap was scratched when the yen went 
off gold. In the middle of 1932 Japan 
showed clear signs of a desire to stabilise 
the yen at a xeiy low value in terms of the 
pound. This increases the dangers to which 
the indigenous industry and jiarticularly 
Bombay, which is the least eliicieiit part of 
it, are exposed. I'he Bombay mill industry 
grounded its appeal lor an examination of 
its claims by the i'ariff I^oarcl on a number 
of factors ; but tlie d(‘valuation of the yen 
lent forcible point to Bombay’s demand. 

Japanese dumping was so persistent and 
eniljraced so many commodities that tlu; 
Associated Chamljers of Commerce and 
Industry in their aiuiual session in 1933 
appealed to the Government of India to take 
powers to levy emergency duti<?s with a view 
to protect indigenous industries (ixpos(*d to 
such unfair competition. The nec(:ssary 
legislation was pass(;(l through the Ass(!inbly 
in the 1933 budget session. 

With regard to cotton, the resolution of 
the Goverurneiit of India dated 25th July, 
1932, referred to the question of increasc^d 
duties on cotton piecegoods not of British 
manufacture to the Tariff J 5 oard for an 
“immediate enquiry." The terms of refer- 
ence were: — 

“To report whether cotton piecegoods not 
of British manufacture are being imported 
into British India at such a price as is likely 
to render inelfectixt; the protection intended 
to be afforded by the duly imposed on such 
articles under Bart VI 1 of tlie Second 
Schedule of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, by 
the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 
1930, to similar articles manufactured in 
India ; and, if so, to consider — 

(a) to what extent, if any, the duty 
on cotton piecegoods not of British 
manufactuni should be increased and 
whether in respect of all cotton iiiece- 
goods not of British manufacture or in 
respect of cotton piecegoods, plain, grey 
only, or of cotton piecegoods, others, 
only ; 


(6) whether the duty should be in- 
creased generally, or in respect of such 
articles when imported from or manu- 
factured in any country or countries 
specified ; and 

(c) for what period any additional 
protection found to be required should 
be given, 

and to make recommendations." 

On September 2iid, the report of the 
Tariff Board was published and on August 
30, came the full text of the resolution of 
the Government of India and the report of 
the Tariff Board. The decision then made 
was that the ad valorem duly on cotton 
piecegoods, not of British manufacture, 
which was fixed by the Cotton Textile In- 
dustry (Protection) Act, 1930, at 20 per cent, 
and to which surcharges amounting to 11 J 
per cent, have been added for revenue pur- 
poses by the Finance Act of 1931, should 
now be raised to 50 per cent., subject to a 
minimum .specified duty of 5] annas per lb. 
on plain grey piecegoods ; and that the in- 
creased duties will take effect immediately 
and will remain in force till March 31, 1933, 
and will not be subject to the sur-charges 
imposed by the Indian Finance Act of 1931 
and the Indian Finance (Sup] elementary aiul 
Extending) Act of 1931.“ 

The consideration which impelled the 
Tariff Jiloard to recommend the inen astd 
duties was mainly the depreciation that had 
tak(ni ])lace in the exchange value of ihv, 
ycm. They had, however, to examine tlie 
question whether the advantage of a depre- 
ciated currency was not offset Japan 
having to pay an increased price for iin])orl 
of raw materials from abroad. 

The following extract gives the plan am: 
the method by which the Tariff Board 
arrived at the view that the duty required 
in the situation caused by the depiec:iated 
yen was 53 pcT cent. : 

“In our calculation we assume the 
net import price (ex. duty) of piecegoods 
in March, 1930, to have been 100. We 
take into account the protective duly on 
non- British goods at 20 per cent, and 
we leave out of our reckoning the sur 
charges introduced for purely revenue 
purposes. We put the fall in the pric(’ 
of raw cotton since March, 1930, at 
Ks. 250 and the current average rate for 
July- August delivery at Rs. 170. The 
proportion which the cost of raw cotton 
bears to the selling price of finished 
piece-goods has been taken approxi- 
mately at 40 per cent, in the classes of 
goods similar to those made in Indian 
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mills. We find the fall iti the rupee- 
yen exchange since March, 1930, rale 
136.6 and the current rate at to6. 



Net 

Fair 


price 

selling 

ex 

Trice of piecegoods in 

. duty 

Duly price 

March, 1930 

Corresponding price at cur- 
rent price of cotton : 100 

100 

20 120 

minus 40x32/100 

Net prict; at current yen 
exchange ; 87 minus 22 

87 

17 104 

per cent. 

Duty re<iuired for fair sell- 

68 


ing price: 104 minus 68 
Kfinivalciit ad valorem rale 


36 

of duly: :i6/68xl00 

... 

53 per cent. 

It is significant that at the lirnt 

* tin; Gov- 


ornment of India announced Iheir decision 
to grant the additional prohrtion, the 
figures emy)loyed by the 'Pariff Hoard in its 
calculations had become obsolete* by a 
further depreciation of the yen. 

And further action was rcMidered iiec(‘ssarv 
by the inadequacy of the y^rotectioti award- 
ed against dunqung. And in tlu* middle of 
i()33 the CoTTiinorce Department issued the 
following nolification : 

‘'In exerciser of the powers conferred by 
sub-section (5) of section 3 of the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1804 (VIII of T(S().i) nnd in super- 
session of the notification of the (iovernment 
of India in the Department of ('ommerce 
No. 341-T (164) dated the 30th August, 
T() 32 , as amended by Notilicatioii No. 3-1 t-T 
(5) .11 dated the qist March, 1033, the (iov- 
ernor-(hmeral-iii-C'ouncil is ph'ased to in- 
crease the duty chargeabli^ under Part \T 1 
of the Second Schedule to the said Act on 
the articles spt^cified in the annexed table 
to the extent set forth therein. 

Article with number of entry in Part VII 
of the second schedule under which duty is 
chargeable. 

Cotton piccegoods (other than feiits 
of not more than nine yards iti length) 
— (A) Plain grey that is not bleached 
or dyed in the piece, if imported in 
pieces, which either are without woven 
lieadings or contain any U ngth of more 
than nine yards which is lud divided 
by transverse^ woven lieading. Not of 
British manufacture. 

( 13 ) Others —-Not of British maniifaclurc. 

Present rate of Increased rate 

duty 

5 i annas per lb. 61 annas ptT lb. 
per cent. 75 per cent. 

It is obvious that such piecemeal action 
cannot by any means form any permanent 


solution of the problems of the textile in- 
dustry. The growth of India's cotton mills 
and the fact tht India is an equally valu- 
able market for Japan and Britain alike in- 
vested the probkm of the Indian cotton 
textile industry with an international im- 
portance. In the belief that the cotton 
textile industry could be tn'ated in the 
traditional way of affording the maximum 
protectif>n consistent with the interests of 
I-aiicashire, or, to put it in another way, 
tin; minimum protection consistent with 
internal peaci;, the novernment of India 
referred tlu* (pic:stion to the Tariff Board. 
Ih'fore the Board could completi; the report, 
the menace of Japanese dumping gr(;w to 
unexpected proportions. The Tariff Board 
had to issue an emergency report. By the 
lime the full report was submitted in Sept- 
ber T()32, the relative importance of the 
various considtTa lions governing the (Gov- 
ernment's policy had changed. And thus 
was India tn;a(ed to the strang<' spectacle* 
of ('lOvernmerit taking piectmieal action, 
Vihile at the; same time holding back from 
the public the results of a full-fledged Tariff 
Hoard en(]uiry. Thc‘ (iovernment, presum- 
ably in defcTenee to tlu* wislies of Whitehall, 
could do nothing that would ])n;judice the 
chances of Ja])an and Britain coining to an 
agreement on the question of the market for 
piccegoods in llu* Far East. 'Phe report of 
the Tariff Board, which was published in 
the midrlle of 193.1, -^’st all practical 

importance, as cr»inpan‘(l with the Indo- 
lapaiH*s«* Pradi* agn.emtnt and the Mody- 
Eees l^act. whicli was ccaicludcd between 
^.fr. ]!. P. Afody and Sir William ('lare-Lees 
t!ie representati\e ( f the British Colton 
textile interests, who conducted the futile 
talks with the Japanese Trade Delegation in 
India. 'Phe conclusions of the Tariff Board 
('uquiry are set out in thi* tabular statement 
appended at the beginning of the Tnduslries 
section of the Year Hook. But what the 
(iovernment ilid to the cotton textile indus- 
try was only to incorporate in the Cotton 
Textile Proti'ctinn Art of iqj.j the j^rox isions 
of tlie lndo-Jai)nncse 'I'rade Agreement and 
the Modj’-Lees Pact, the con lents of which 
are summarised l.Vv'low: 

TEXTILE AGREEMENTS. 

TNDO- JAPANESE AGREEMENT. 

(1) Japan and India, shall reciprocally 
accord the *mosl favoured nation treatment' 
to any article, the produce or manufacture 
of the other country. 

(2) Negotiations to be held concerning 
the modification of customs tariff, subject to 
the reservation by both countries of the 
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right to make such changes in their customs 
tariffs as may be necessary for the protec- 
tion of their own interests. 

(3) The Government of India shall have 
the right of imposing or varying from time 
to time special rates of customs duty on 
articles the produce or manufacture of 
Japan other or higher than those levied on 
similar articles the produce or manufacture 
of any other country at such rates as the 
Government of India may consider to be 
necessary to correct the effects of any varia- 
tion of the exchange value of the yen rela- 
tive to the rupee subset] iient to Decem- 
ber 31, T933. Reciprocally the Govern- 
ment of Japiin shall have the right of im- 
posing or varying special rates of customs 
duties similar to those to which reference 
has just been made on artich's the produce 
or manufacture of India under similar cir- 
cumstances and subject to similar condi- 
tions, provided that such right should not 
accrue to the Government of Japan, unless 
the exchange value of the rupee relative to 
the yen shall be depreciat(‘d below the value 
of 1732 yen. 

(4) The Customs duties to be imposed by 
the Government of India on Japanese cotton 
piccegoods should not exceed the following 
rates ; Duty on plain greys 50 tkt ct*nt. ad 
valorem or annas per pound : duty on 
others 50 per cent, ad valorem. It is 
understood that the Government of India 
shall not impose on Tapane‘;e cotton piece- 
goods other than plain greys a specific duty 
exceeding 5J annas per pound subject to 
the agreement concerning tin* most favoured 
nation treatment. 

(5) The quantity of Japanese cotton 
piecegoods to be exported to India in the 
period of one year beginning from the ist 
April shall be limited wuthin a quota which 
shall be fixed in accordance with the quan- 
tity of Indian raw cotton exported to Japan 
in the period of one year beginning from 
the ist January of tlie same year. 

(6) (i) Basic quota of Japanese cotton 
piecegoods to be exported to India in a 
piecegoods year shall be three hundred and 
twentv-five million (^25,000,000) yards and 
it shall be linked \vilh one million 
(1,000,000) bales of Indian raw cotton ex- 
ported to Japan in the corresponding cotton 
year; (ii) In case the export of Indian raw 
cotton to Japan in nny cotton year should 
fall below one million (1,000,000) bales, 
the quota of Japanese cotton piecegoods for 
the corresponding piccegoods year shall be 
determined by reducing the above basic 
quota at the rate of two million (2,000,000) 


yards for every ten thousand (10,000) bales 
of deficit; (III) In case, however, such ex- 
port in any cotton year should exceed one 
million (1,000,000) bales the quota of 
Japanese cotton piccegoods for the cor- 
responding piecegoods year shall be deter- 
mined by increasing the above basic quota 
at the rate of one million and five hundred 
thousand (1,500,000) yards for every addi- 
tional ten thousand (10,000) bales, pro- 
vided that the quota should in no case ex- 
ceed four hundred million (400,000,000) 
yards; (IV) In case the export of Indian 
raw cotton to Japan in any cotton year 
should (‘xceed one million and five hundred 
thousand (1,500.000) bales the quantity 
thus exported in i*xccss of one million and 
five hundred thousand (1,500,000) bales 
shall be for the purpose of determining the 
relevant quota of Japanese cotton piece- 
goods added to the quantity of raw cotton 
e\j)orted to Japan in the following cotton 
year; (V) In respect of both cotton piece- 
goods and raw cotton the exported quantity 
shall be deducted from the imported quan- 
tity. (2) Two half-yearly instalments of 
the quota: (i) A piccegoods year shall be 
divided into two half-yearly periods the 
first half-yearly period running from the tsI 
April to the 30th Dec(*mber and the second 
half-yearly period from the ist October to 
the 31st March of the following year, (II) 
The quota for the first half-yearly period 
shall be two hundred million (200,000,000) 
yards; ( 111 ) The quota for the second half- 
yearly period shall be provisionally fixed at 
the quantity which will be derived by de- 
ducting tw^o hundred million (200,000,000) 
yards from the yearly quota calculaled <;n 
the basis of the estimated export of Indian 
raw cotton to Japan in the corresponding 
year, 'riie adjustment of the export of 
Japanese cotton piccegoods to India shall 
be made by the end of the said period on 
the basis of the exact (juantity of Indian 
raw cotton exported to Japan in the cor- 
responding cotton year, subject to the rules 
of the allowances between the periods; (IV) 
A transfer from the quota of the second 
half-yearly period shall be permitted up to 
a maximum of twenty million (20,000,000) 
yards from the second half-yearly period 
to the first half-yearly period of the suc- 
ceeding piccegoods year and vice versa. 
(3) The quota of cotton piecegoods shall be 
classified into the following categories in 
conformity with the following percentages: 
plain greys forty-five (45) per cent., colour- 
e(» and other thirty-four (34) per cent. 
The percentage alloted to each of the above 
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categories may be modified subject to the 
following conditions: (i) The increase in 
the category either of bordered greys or 
bleached shall not exceed twenty (20) per 
cent, of the quantity allotted to that cate- 
(Tory and the increase in any other category 
shall not exceed ten per cent, of the quan- 
tity allotted to that category; (II) The 
quantity transferable from the category 
either of bordered greys or bleached shall 
not exceed twenty (20) per cent, of the 
quantity allotted to the category and the 
quantity transferable from any other cate- 
gory shall not exceed ten (10) per cent, 
of the quantity allotted to that category 
and (III) The total quota of cotton piece- 
goods for any piecegoods year shall not be 
increased by the above modification of the 
(juantity allotcd to each category. (4) It 
is to be noted that the provision that the 
allotment for the first part of the cotton 
piecegoods year shall be 200 million yards 
in the event of the purchase of raw cotton 
by Japan being less than the quantity which 
would justifv a total yearly quota of this 
amount. (5) It has been agreed upon that 
the terms of the new treaty shall remain in 
force throughout its full term whether or not 
Burma is separated. The treaty shall come 
into effect immodiatcly after the exchange 
of ratifications and shall remain in force 
until the '^,Tst March 1937. 

INDO-BRITISH TEXTILE 
AGREEMENT. 

Following the conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the Indian and Britisli Cotton 
Textile Industries which opened in Bombay 
on Tolh September T033, an understanding 
has been reached to which the respective 
parlies are the Millowners* Association, 
Bombay, and the British Textile Mission to 
India:- 

The following headings of agreemcnl 
have been adopted on the assumption that 
the cotton dutv is not incrcasefl ahoM^ the 
present level of half an anna per pound:- - 

(t^ It was agreed that th.e Indian Cotton 
Textile Industry is entitled, for its nro- 
gre.ssive development, to a reasonable 
measure of protection against the imports 
of United Kingdom yarns and piecegoods. 
It was also agreed that under present condi- 
hons, owing to lower costs and other fac- 
tors operating in foreign countries, the 
mdustry required a higher level of nrotec- 
hon against them than against the United 
J^ingdom. 

( 2 ) As regards cotton piecegoods, it was 
^?reed that if and when the revenue posi- 


tion of the country made it possible for the 
Government of India to remove the general 
surcharge on all imports in October 1931, 
the Indian side would not make fresh pro- 
posals with regard to the duties applicable 
to the United Kingdom imports. 

(3) In the matter of cotton yarns, tin- 
Indian side has agreed that so far as im- 
])orts from the United Kingdom arc con- 
cerned, the duty may be 5 per cent, ad 
valorem with a minimum specific duly of 
14 f annas per pound. 

( ]) So far as artificial silk piecegoods 
are concerned, the Indian side agreed that 
in the case of the Ignited Kingdom, the 
duties may h(f as follows: — 

30 per cent, ad valorem or 2.} annas j)er 
sfp'iare yard for hundred per cent, artificial 
silk fabrics; and 

30 per cent, or 2 annas per square yard 
for mixture fabrics of cotton and artificial 
silk. 

(5) hi Sf> far as the Empire and other 
overseas markets for piecegoods and yarns 
are conrcrmvl. it is agreed that any ad- 
vantages which might he arranged for 
British goods should he extended to Indian 
goods, and that India, in markets in which 
she has no independent quota, should parti- 
cipale in any nuota which might he allo- 
cated to thr' United Kingdom. Tn respect 
of overseas markets in which Indian mills 
lark established eonnertions, it is agreed 
tliat the MancheshT Chamber of Commerce 
should use its good offices to liring about 
enniarts between Indian manufacturers and 
13ritish houses which arc already cstablish- 
('(1 in those markeds. 

f6) Tn regard to raw cotton, the Indian 
side strong] V emnhasizfxl the urgent neces- 
sity of further efforts being made in tlu* 
United Kingdom to nopularise and promote 
the use of Indian raw material. They 
welcomed llu‘ undertaking that Ihc' British 
Textile Mission nonld he prepaivd ff> re- 
commend effective action being takem and 
keep the Indian side regularly in touch 
with developments. Tt was further agreed 
that other avemnes of m-operation in this 
field shoiiM he explnn’d in the interests of 
the Indian cotton grower. 

This understanding is limited in its dura- 
tion to the period ending on 31 st Dccem- 
her 1935. The statement isi signed by 
Mr. H. P. Mody, Chairman, Millowners* 
Association, Bombay and Sir William 
Clare-Lees, Chairman. British Textile 
Mission. 
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THE OIL INDUSTRY I 
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There arc two distinct petroleum areas in 
India— one in the East including Ass.am and 
Burma and the other in the West comprising 
the Punjab and Baluchistan. The Eastern 
belt is by far the most important of the 
two. It is from the Burmese fields that 
more than g/ioths of the indigenous 
petroleum is obtained. The largest yielding 
oilfields are found in the Irawaddy Valley 
and the Yenangyaung field is the best known 
and the oldest. But, the production figures 
of recent years show that the place of 
Yenangyaung is being steadily taken by the 
Singu field. In a few years it will, 
undoubtedly, usurp the position so far held 
by the older field. 

Though native wells have been at work 
for over lOO years, the modem oil industry, 
dates only from about 1870. Several com- 
panies were started, but only four major 
companies survived. Of these, the best 
known is the Burmah Oil Company which 
was established in 1886. The Company 
began drilling operations in 1887, and the 
first well was completed in 1889. The Com- 
pany has made steady progress. The deve- 
lopment of the refining machinery has 
throughout kept pace with the increasing 
production ; and the crude oil handled 
monthly by the refining machinery at the 
present time is more than seven times the 
volume handled during the whole year in 
1889. 

There has been scarcely any petroleum 
area in the whole of India which has not 
been examined. The most promising of 
these areas have been put to the test of the 
drill. However, attempts to develop them 
on a commercial scale have not been suc- 
cessful except in Assam and the Rawalpindi 
district of the Punjab. The Burma oilfields 


are the mainstay of the oil industry in 
India. 

During the early days, the crude petroleum 
was transported from Upper Burma by 
flats and river steamers. This method 
was one of uncertainty ; and in igo8 a pipe 
line was laid from the fields to Rangoon 
for the transport of crude oil. In early 
years the Burma Oil Company had to en- 
counter bitter competition from the im- 
porters from Dutch East Indies, America, 
Russia and Ronmania ; but from 1905 up 
till T932 the market in India for Indian oil 
has been secure. And with the security, 
reduction in prices was possibk'-. Between 
the year 1919 and 1923 the company was 
responsible for a saving of {16 million to 
the Indian consumer. Tlu^ company pro- 
duces the whole range of pcitroleum pro- 
ducts-petrol, kerosine, gas oil, jute batching 
oil, wax, candle and lubricants. The ('orn- 
panv, in association with the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company has established a tin-plate 
factorv for the manufacture of tin boxes. 
The yearly output is nearly a million boxes. 

The other important companies in India 
are the Indo-Burma Petroleum Company 
and the British Burma Petroleum Companv. 
The Tndo-Burma Petroleum Ci)mpany ori 
ginally started as a wholly Indian concern. 
Messrs. Steel Bros., the present managing 
agents, became associated with the concern 
in 1908. The company has been through- 
out very successful and has developed large 
fields for the production of petroleum. The 
British Burma Petroleum Company was 
established in 19TO. The company has ex- 
tensive properties in the Yenangyaung and 
Singu oilfields in Burma. Besides, the com- 
pany has an interest in the Comodora Riva- 
davia Field in Argentine through the Eastern 
Petroleum and Finance Companyi Ld. 
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Petroleum Produced in India 

{Quantity in Thousands of Gallons) (Value in Thousands of Rupees) 

1928 1929 1930 1981 1932 
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A8Bam>- 

Badarpur 

... 2,731 7,12 

2,036 

5.09 

2,841 

7,10 

1,985 

3,13 

847 

63 

Digboi ... 

... 28,74(i 49,09 

31,497 

53,78 

43,969 

75,08 

53,408 

91.20 

54,198 

92,55 

Masimpur 

20 7 

5 

1 

... 

, . . 


. . . 

Patharia 

... ... ... 


... 

3 

1 

1.53 

24 

90 

8 

Burma — 

Akyab ... 

R 2 

2 

1 



... 




Kyaiikpyu 

15 14 

15 

14 

15 

13 

13 

12 

13 

12 

Minbu 

0,102 11,41. 

.5,815 

12,42 

5,039 

8,19 

3,991. 

7,99 

3,851 

6,26 

Singu ... 

... 113,987 2,13,72 

91,482 

1,94,40 

91,369 

1,54,97 

85,478 

1,70,90 

88,912 

1,14, .53 

Thayetmyo 

727 1,38 

746 

1,59 

504 

82 

.578 

1,16 

401. 

75 

Upper Chindwin 

... 2,309 1,73 

2,797 

2.10 

2,858 

2,14 

2,777 

2,09 

4,041 

3,03 

Yenangyat 

3,072 5,76 

17,607 

37,60 

19,877 

40,38 

19,809 

39,fi2 

23,068 

37, .55 

Yenangynung 

... 135.970 2,50,99 

134,937 

2,88,11 

132,893 

2,17,00 

131,266 

2,60,96 

127,192 

2.07,66 

Punjab — 

Attock 

... 12,234 30,61 

19,209 

4S,02 

7,662 

19,16 

5,5.58 

13,89 

5,900 

14,75 

Total 

305,944 5,78,10 

300,148 

6,43,26 

311,030 

5,21,98 

305,019 

5,91,35 

308,606 

5,07,91 


Imports of Kerosine Oil 

{Quantity in Thousands of Gallons) {Value in Thousands of Rupees) 


1930 1931 1982 

From 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Russia 

11,407 

56,62 

3,021 

15,55 

60 

23 

Ueorgia 

19,1.56 

1,03,48 

19,'156 

98,51 

28,264 

1,21,86 

Azerbaijan ... 

15,677 

75,06 

11,7.53 

51,87 

17,212 

65,24 

Persia 

Straits Settlements iiielu- 

25,965 

1,33,29 

11,002 

.51,71 

18.053 

98,98 

ding Labuan 

3,054 

17,02 

428 

2,17 

7 

2 

Borneo 

1,888 

11,91 

2,2.35 

11,41 

2,182 

8,72 

Tclcbe.s & other Fslands ... 

5, .502 

28,09 

1,313 

8,21 

United States of Ameriea 

22,750 

1,50,4pG 

19,600 

1,27,54 

(i,081 

31,11 

Other countries 

8,.592 

43,86 


... 

4,920 

23.02 

Total 

108.489 

5,91,70 

72,997 

3,86.85 

78,092 

3,57,39 


Imports of Fuel Oils 

{Quantity in Thousands of Gallons) {Value in Thousands of Rupees) 

1930 1931 1982 


From 



Quantity 

V^alue 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Persja 

72,703 

1,38,45 

72,295 

1,41,87 

67,939 

1,31,09 

Straits Settlements inclu- 







ding Labuan 

9.571 

19,32 

2,666 

5,42 

70 

19 

Borneo 

24,084 

51,90 

25,682 

54,28 

26,514 

52,02 

Other countries 

1,224 

4,88 

8,672 

8,79 

10,730 

20,97 

Total 

107,582 

8,U,55 

104,815 

2,10,80 

105,258 

2,04,27 
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'I'he problem of the Salt industry in India 
is the problem of displacing the imported 
salt in the markets of Hc^ngal and Burma 
with the indigenous manufacture. While 
other parts of India are content with the 
products of their own local sources of sup- 
ply, Bengal has for \ arioiis reasons ])assed 
into the grip of the exporhT from Liverpool. 
The fortiign salt is not only available at a 
price which makes it dillicult for the Indian 
producer to compete, but its (juality is also 
of such a high standard as the indigenous 
manufacturer will take some lime to reach. 
The principal sources of indigenous salt arc 
(i) the sea-coiisls of Madras, with Tuticorin 
as the principal centre of production, (2) the 
sea-coast of Bombay w’hich abounds in salt 
factories which are worked under the control 
of tlie (iovernnient (In this region are situate 
thc^ w'orks at Darsana w'hic.li lia\'e become 
famous through the raids conducted during 
the Civil Disobi'dieiice ]\lov(ment of 
Mahatma Gandhi), and (3) the salt mines of 
Northern India at Kliewra and Warcha in 
th<; Punjab Salt Kaiige and siill works at 
Sambliar, Pachbadra and Bidwaiia in Kaj- 
putana. In Madras, th(^ production is in 
the hands of private individuals and under 
th(i control of the (iovei nmont. 'I'he Salt 
Department has a voice in the quality and 
in the quantity to be manufactured. With 
60 factories working along the coast there is 
sutTicient competition to ensure reasonable 
prices. 

In Bombay, the works at Darsana arc 
under the direct chargt* of the Salt Depart- 
ment. Government agtMicy mnufactun^ 
large quantities at Kharaghoda. But 
Karachi is the premier centre of Indian salt. 
Private companies work under an excise 
system and the attacks on the foreign im- 
porters have bcjcn made from time to time 
by the salt producers of Karachi. Roughly 
speaking, Bombay, Madras and Northern 
India accounts each for i of the indigenous 
production. 

As for Bengal, it is certain that in the 
early years of the last century, salt was de- 
rived from local manufacture by boiling or 


by solar evaiK)ration along the sea-coast from 
Chittagong to Puri. With the advent of th(j 
East India C'ompany, the Company’s (iov- 
ernors and principally, Warren Hastings 
introduced a sy.stem of Government mono- 
poly by which manufacturers were induced, 
by advances of money, to sell their entire 
production to Government. The (iovernment 
once assured of a total control over the sup- 
ply, were able to manipulate prices in order 
that they might make a fair profit for the 
Company. About the middle of the cen- 
tury, competition of imported salt was 
increasingly felt and latter the indigenous in- 
dustry disappeared more or less totally. Thi; 
consumption of Bengal during the present 
times may be put at an average of 5 lakhs 
tons a year, 'fhe claim of the indigenous 
manufacturer to Bengal’s custom in regard 
to salt n(.‘eds no elaborate substantiation, 
h'or once the whole country is committed to 
a policy of discriminating protection it is 
natural that Karachi, Tuticorin, the salt 
mines of Northern India and even Aden, 
which for purposes of the salt industry is 
considered as part of India, should cast 
longing eyes on the lucrative markets: 
in Bengal. An enquiry by the Tariff 
Board is suggested by the fact that the 
nqx^ated efforts of the Karachi sal! 
manufacturers to enter the Bengal market 
had been met on every occasion by the Sail 
Importers’ Association of liengal with a 
drastic reduction in prices. These measures 
of cut-throat competition have been adopted 
so repeatedly that there can be no question 
that the foreign importers were retaining 
their hold on Bengal mainly, if not solely, 
thiough the tactics they have adopted in re- 
gard to prices in the Bengal market. 

The Government when they ordered the 
Tariff Board enquiry, framed the terms of 
reference as “whether it is desirable in the 
national interest that steps should be taken 
to encourage the production of salt in India 
suitable for consumption in those markets 
which are at present largely supplied from 
abroad and if so what measures they recom- 
mend.” The essence of the Board's findings 
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is that even if the markets which arc now 
served by the importer were to be reserved 
for the indigenous producer, the national 
gain in employment and profits is not com- 
mensurate with the privation of the con- 
sumer ; that the threat of shortage in time 
of war which was one of the reasons advanc- 
ed for securing the Bengal market for in- 
digenous manufacturers, would still continue 
as in the event of a war, Bengal will have to 
be supplied from Aden and Karachi ; and 
that, therefore, the best way of tackling the 
problem is to provide conditions in which 
Bengal would be served to an increasing 
extent by rail-borne salt. So far as the possi- 
bilities of the indigenous manufacture are 
concerned, the Tariff Board has estimated 
that salt of superior cpiality could be pro- 
duced within a few years ; and they there- 
fore recommended that (jovernincnt should 
undertake a thorough survey of the possible 
sources with a yiew to determine the extent 
to w'hich the B(‘ngal market may be supplied 
by rail with line, white crushed salt. The 
Tariff Board also addressed itscif to the 
question of protecting the indigenous manu- 
facturer from the vagaries of the irrnK)rter. 
'1 lujy had clear (evidence before them as to 
the ipiestionable methods adopted by the 
importers to keep the indigenous manufac- 
turers out of Bengal. But at the same time, 
they w'cre impressed with the fact that 
domestic production could not grow all of a 
sudden to the extent of meeting of the whole 
of the demand. The}-, therefore, formulat- 
ed a scheme of a Salt Marketing Board 
which w'as lo be in constitution like that of a 
Public Utility company. The function of 
the Marketing Board is to buy the entire 
output of indigenous salt both from the 
(iovernmeiit and from private manufacturers 
and then meet the excess requirements over 
indigenous production by purchases from the 
foreign importer. It should be the aim of 
the Board to maintain stability of prices at a 
level at which they would be fair lo the con- 
sumer and which wull allow the indigenous 
industry scope for economic expansion. 

In pursuance of the suggestion of the 
Tariff Board that a fuller investigation into 
the possibilities of expanding tlie existing 
sources of supply and the effect of such ex- 
pansion on prices should be undertaken, the 
Government of India appointed the Salt 
Survey Committee consisting of Sir Chunilal 
Mehta and Mr. C. H. Pitt, General Manager 
of the Northern Salt Range Division. The 
report of this Committee was submitted in 
February, 1931. After a detailed examina- 
tion, the Committee came to the conclusion 
that ‘'there is no ground for assuming that 


with imports from Aden, India cannot be 
made easily self-supporting in the matter of 
salt supply, and that even the continent 
itself can, when areas suitable for salt manu- 
facture but at present lying idle are de\'clop- 
ed, supply all the crushed salt that India 
needs.*' it is interesting that this conclusion 
was arrived at by the Salt Survey Com- 
mittee, though they were asked to examine 
only the po.ssibilitus of Karaclii, Okha and 
Moi*vi and Northern India Salt Range and 
not the possibilities cither on the east coast 
or on the south coast. The Salt Survey 
Committee went into the question in detail 
and reinforced the recommendation of the 
Tariff Board that higher prices should be 
charged locally and should be utilised for a 
reduction in the price in Bengal markets 
since prices not fully commensurate with the 
higher cost of freight for a distant market 
are a wc^ll-known and accepted commercial 
practice. The Commithic also obtained 
from the Railway Board reduction in the 
ratit from Khewra. 

Throughout the period in which the 
question of protection for salt industry' was 
being considered by successive committees, 
there was a somewhat acrimonious contro- 
versy conducted ostensibly on behalf of the 
interests of the Bengal consumer and against 
the selfish greed of the salt manufacturers of 
the Western Presidency. Though it is 
unquestionable that protection for the salt 
industry would m(‘an something of a sacrifice 
on the part of the Bengal consumer and a 
new opportunity' for profit for capitalists in 
Bombay, it w'oiild iincloiibtedly’ be unreason- 
able for any section to oppose the only moans 
open to us of developing the indigenous salt 
industry and of securing for it the fullest 
scope in the internal market. When the 
time for considering the recommendations 
of the Tariff Board came, the Legislative 
Asscjmbly’ decided, botli in view of the con- 
troversy referred to above and in view’ of 
the complicated nature of the in.stitulion of 
a marketing board, as suggested by the 
Tariff Board, to refer the question to a Com- 
mittee of the Assembly in w’hich Bengal 
interests w’ore adecpialely represented. The 
recommendations of Iht; Committee includ- 
ing Bengal rcprcsentati\'es were in substantial 
agreement with the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board ; and they may be summarised 
as follows: — 

“(i) That an additional duty of 4J as. 
per maimd on salt imported by sea into 
British India should be imposed without 
delay. 

(2) In order to ensure to the Indian pro- 
ducer a fair selling price recommended by 
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the Tariff Board, the executive should be 
empowered to increase this duty by one anna 
per maund if the price of foreign salt falls 
below its present level. 

(3) The imported Indian salt should get a 

rebate equal to the additional duty if the 
producer undertook to sell to the Go\'emmcnt 
quantities of salt up to a fixed maximum at 
the fair selling price recommended by the 
Tariff Board. ' 

(4) The fair selling price recommended by! 
the Tariff Board was Rs. 63-11 per 100 
maunds ex-ship. Taking the present price 
of imported salt at Ks. 36 per 100 maunds 
a duty of 4J annas per inaiiiid would mean 
a duty of Ks. 28-2 per too maunds and the 
price would, therefore, be Rs. 64-2 per 100 
maunds ex-ship, which is \'(;ry near the 
figurcj suggested by the Tariff Board. 

The Bill for the tomjxDrary additional duty 
of 4J annas per maund on imported salt 
was introduced in the budget of 1931 and in 
spite of the strenuous opposition the; bill was' 
passed by the legislature. The opposition 
of Bengal was, however, placated by an 
express provision that 7/8 of the additional 
revenue should be distributed among the; 


provinces where the salt liable to the new 
duty is likely to be consumed ; for it is 
imp)ortant in this context that not all the 
salt imported into Calcutta is consumed by 
Bengal, Assam and Bihar and Orissa have 
an appreciable offtake of the total imports. 
Jn March 1933 the customs duty was n;- 
duced by 2 annas. 

SALT 


nRoimcTiON Import 
Venr Ouantily Value Quantity Value 



in 1,000 

in 1,000 


Ions 

Rs. 1,000 

tons 

Rs. 1,000 

1915-16 

... 1,745 

99,03 

548 

1,89,61 

1917-18 

... 1,427 

1,49,04 

336 

2,20,08 

1919-20 

1,891 

1.82,35 

666 

2,09,52 

1921-22 

... 1,533 

1,11,32 

472 

1,51,68 

1923-24 

... 1,781 

1,12,40 

474 

1,10,28 

1925 2<; 

... 1 295 

76,42 

RGO 

1 04.20 

1927-28 

... 1,611 

1,13,80 

596 

1,74,84 

1929-30 

... 1,709 

1,13,14 

643 

1,30,39 

1931 

... 1,839 

1,36,41 

529 

80.43 

1932 

... 1,611 

1,19,53 

553 

82.32 


rrodiu lion relati‘ to Cnlciidar year, and 

arc inclusive of Indian Slates. 

Value figures prior to 1922, are inclusive of 
duty. 








BANK OF BARODA, 


liIMITKl). 



Under the patronage of and largely supported ly the 
Government of H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 

( Registered under the Baroda Companys* Act III of 18^17 ) 

CAPITA!. SUBSCRIBED ... Rs. 60,00,000 

CAPITAL CALLED-UP ... Rs. 30,00,000 

RESERVE FUND ... Rs. 21,50,000 

Head Office : 

MANDVl, BARODA 
Branchee : 

AlIMEDABAD. BOMBAY. SURAT. NAVSARl, KARJAN, DABHOI, MEHSANA, PATAN, 
PETLAD, PORT OKHA, KALOL, KADI, SIDHPUR, BHAVNAGAR, AMRELI, & DWARKA. 

London Agents : 

THE EASTERN BANK, LTD. 

Current Accounts . -Fixed, Short, .Savings Bank and vSaviiigs Bank Deposits 
received on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

Loans, Overdrafts and Casli Credits. 

The Bank grants accommodation on terms to be arranged against approved 
securities. 

W. G. GROUNDWATER, 

General Manager, 
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BANKING IN INDIA 1933-34 


X- x^Xsx^x^x=xEi;x™x:=: 


X^::iKi:r==Ki=iLX .. . X~-iLK^^K = K^K": 

1933-34 is generally felt and acknow- 
ledged to be in many respects a better year 
for trade and finance than any previous 
year since the beginning of the depression. 
The general feeling that the bottom of the 
(h:pression had not been touched and that 
there might be worse to follow had dis- 
appeared before the beginning of the period 
under review. And though it was not till 
a later stage in the year that any sign of 
positive improvement was noticeable, the 
pressing difficulties and enibarrassnicnls of 
the banks vanished during the course of 
1932-33. The position of Indian banks, for 
reasons which should not be difficult to 
divine, has always been closely bound up 
with the state of (lovernmt'nl credit and the 
price of (ioverninent securities. 'I'lie trading 
profits of Indian baidis aiv less in most cases, 
companKl to the strength which they derive 
from a high level of Government security 
prices and the profits which they make from 
time to time from their operaticuis in gilt- 
edge. The slump in giltodge, though by 
no means the, most marked feature of the 
economic depression, hit Indian banks hard, 
as it made it necessary for them in a year 
of exceptionally low profits to provide for 
heavy depreciation in (Government securilies. 
The lifting of the depression in giltedge 
may, therefore, be regarded as the most 
salient feature of the history of banking 
during the last two years. It is tnie that 
the debacle which occurred in gilt-edge 
following the closing of the first issue of 
31 per cent. 1947-501 in May 1933 was from 
more standpoints than one a very regrett- 
able development. The banks would have 
been hard, put to it to provide for deprecia- 
tion if the slump had continued up to the 
f'nd of the year. That in spite of the diffi- 
culties in the way giltedge came into its 
own before the year under review is a matter 
for which banks have to feel particularly 
gratified. 

As regards the position of internal and 
foreign trade, the improvement, which has 
occurred in Railway earnings points to a 
better and a wider field for investments for 


banks operating within the country. But the 
improvement is very limited in scope, and 
onti might wonder whether it compensated 
fuJiy for such embarrassmenls as must have 
continued as the legacy of the abnormal 
trade depression. The improviineiit in for- 
eign trade during the year 1933-3.1 is much 
more niarked. But in this sphere also the 
expansion of the export trade has b(en very 
nearly offset by the fall in imports. Th(; 
exj)orts of gold continued to provide the 
main turn-over for the exchange hanks. 

In the absence of improvement in inter- 
national l/iisincss conditions such as call for 
a large volume of advances from banks, 
banks and financial institutions were thrown 
on Irensiiry Bills as the main avenue of 
inveshnent. Mf)ncy rates were on the low 
side. The Imperiai Bank of India's official 
rale remained unchanged at 3J per cent, 
since as long ago as February 16, T933. 
It can be imagined that any reasonable 
prele.xt for increasing the bank rate would 
have been readily jivailed of bv' the Imperial 
Bank as manifestly in its own interest. In- 
asinncli as the iiank did not feel called 
upon to raise the rate, it may be taken that 
the pressure of demand for' credits on the 
available supplies was never such as to 
warrant an increase in fht? official minimuni 
On the other hand, there was more than 
one sta,i;(' in the year in which the case for 
further reduction in the bank rate could lx-, 
and was, made with j^n'at force. From all 
(his it will bt' seen that the short-term debt 
of thf' Government of India could not afford 
the banks anv hivhlv remunerative source 
of investment. The" wish for high prices 
of giltedge and high yields on the Govern- 
ment’s Trcasiiiy Rills would, perhaps, be 
like wishing to eat the cake and keep it 
too. But there is no denying that for a 
greater part of (he year. Treasury Bills rates 
were very much on the low side. Starting 
at a rate of Re. 1-3 per cent, per annum 
in the beginning of the year, the average 
rate of accepted tenders was down by the 
middle of August to 12 annas ii pies per 
rent. The recovery was slow; and it was 
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not until the last week of November, 1933 
that it exceeded Rs. 2 per cent. The first 
week of 1934 saw the highest rate for the 
year at Rs. 2 iias. iips. per cent. And 
thereafter the rate kept about the level of 
2 per cent. In these circumstances, it is 
not to be expected that the exchange banks 
could import funds from abroad for the 
purpose of investment in the Government 
of India's short term debt. Though some- 
times, the balance between maturities and 
sales of treasury Bills was upset, the 
'rreasury’ did not feel it at any time neces- 
sary to raise the rate to a level at which 
foreign funds could flow in. It might also 
be said that, unless gold exports fail in the 
future and the problem of ma’nlaining the 
rupee becomes serious and urgent, we have 
left behind the phenomenon of large 
foreign credits in India. This meant that 
far the greater part of Indian Government’s 
Treasury' Bills is taken up by Indian banks. 
And though the yield on such investments 
is low compared to the high yields of earlier 
years especially of the pre-devaluation 
period, the banks have bc<’n on the right- 
side and the general outlook of investments 
in bank shares has brightened up very con- 
siderably. 

The following table giving the prices of 
important bank scrips in India will show' 
that all of them have increased and that 
the outlook is accepted on all hands to be 
distinctly brighter. 


Impi-rial Dank 
shares 

Bank of India 
Central Bank 
Allahabad Bank 
Chartered Bank 
National Bank 
of India 


‘29-a-33 -ios-ai. 
I»s. A. I*. Us. A- p. 

I,*2'20 0 0 I, *270 0 0 

lot 8 0 lOa 0 0 

•J1 I t 0 *2,) 10 0 

£ It one 10 2 0 

t: 15 0 0 c 50 10 0 


As for banks outside the circle of Indian 
joint stock and exchange banks, the data 
on which conclusions may be based are al- 
together meagre. Their financial stability 
and their capacity for making yirofits alike 
depend on the stale of the agriculturists. 


To the extent that commodities like cotton 
and wheat are undergoiug an improvement 
in prices, areas in which they are grown 
have seen an improvement in the position 
of the banks. But throughout the year 
under review indigenous banking in the 
rice-growing areas continued to experience 
difficulties. 

To some extent the report of the working 
of the co-op8rative banks during these years 
affords a reliable clue to the general cco 
nomic position. A scrutiny of the provin- 
cial reports reveals that two sets of changes 
have been at work. On the one hand, the 
closure of defunct and inefficient institutions 
and the increase in the percentage of arrears 
of repayments have been on the increase. 
On the other hand, there is evidence of a 
growing determination on the part of c i 
operatives to strengthen the existing instill i 
tions and make them a more compl(‘te 
success. This means that the stage has 
arrived wiien, if means could be lound for 
the liquidation of the past, the growth in 
tlui future would be easier than at any 
earlier period of the depression. In indigcii 
ous banks, especially, in the south, the 
better experiences of the depresion yenrs 
have not been without their soul ol gnod. 
There is a movement, now by n> meaii.^ 
large-scale, but with most unquc^iionablr 
potentialities of growth, towards the com er 
.sion of existing proprietary and partni.TsInp 
institutions into joint stork banks. 'I'hougli 
one might tak(* the view that the advan- 
tages of joint slock banking over privati; 
institutions, such as have been functioiiiui 
in the past, are not decisive, the devel 
merit is to be welcomed, as facilitating 111.- 
unity of tlu' Indian money market whicli I' 
should be one of the aims of the Reser.- 
Bank to achieve. Though 1933-3^ 
be classed as a year of prosperity. Indi .a 
banking may be said to have turned ilu 
corner in this i>erio(l; and if there is to he 
reconstrnr.tioii under the aegis of llw 
Reserve Bank, one may well feel confidenf 
that such reconstruction will not have to be 
achieved in the fare of declining prosperity 
or fear of any crisis. 



I NOVEL FEATURES OF CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA’S 

1 IMPORTANT SERVICES TO THE NATION 

FREE LIFE INSURANCE 

J WITHOUT PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS 

I FOU DEPOSITORS OF 

THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

FREE LIFE INSURANCE POLICY* issued without payment of Premiums with the Bank's 
Cash CeHificates and Fixed Deposit Receipts 
and 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF SAVINGS DEPOSITORS 

1 LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLIC3IES 

of Its. 500/- and Rs. 1,000/- issued on easy system of premium payments. 

<■ Monthly premiums for a Policy of Rs. 1,000/- are as follows : 

A^e Endowment Life 

14 to 30 Rs. 3/8 Rs. 2/- 

31 to 40 Rs. 4/- Rs. 3/- 

and halves of these amounts for assurances of Rs. .500/- 

3 YEARS* CASH CERTIFICATES 

OF 

The Central Bank of India, Limited 


Issued in Multiples of Rs. 100, 
.500, 1,000, 10,000, 1,00,000 in one 
or more names, repayable to 
either or Survivor. 

For every Rs. 90/4/- that you 
deposit with the Bank to-day, 
you will receive Rs. 100 after 
3 years. 



Make Your 
Money Work 
for You. 


You can secure a neat box to hold both coins and notes by becoming a Savings Bank Depositor 
with us. VVe retain the key and as often as you bring it to us, the safe is opened and contents 

deposited in your name*. 

The man on a .small .salary, who can save but a small amount each inoiilh, will find fliis 

an admirable plan. 

For Further Particulars Apply to 

THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 

Head Office: BOMBAY 
Branches & Agencies : THROUGHOUT INDIA 
LOCAL BRANCHES : 

Calcutta Office ; 100, CLIVE STREET Sham Bazar Branch : 

Bara Bazar Branch ; 71, CROSS STREET | 

Market Branch : 10. LINDSAY STREET 138, CORNWALLIS ST. f 

S. N. PociiKHANAWALLA — Managing Director, | 




IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA. 

Constituted Under The Imperial Bank of India Act> 1920 


BANKEBS TO THE QOVBBNMENT OF INDIA. 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... Rs. 11,25,00,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL ... „ 5,62,50,000 

RESERVE FUND ... „ 5,20,00,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS „ 5,62,50,000 


CALCUTTA 


LOCAla irKAli OFFICES : 
BOMBAY 


MADRAS 


laONDOX OFFICE : 

25, OLD BROAD STREET. E. C. 2 

BRANC’UES : 


Abbott aba (1 

Aboliar 

A Iff a 

Akyah 

Aligarh 

Allabnbatl 

Amliala Cantt. 

Ainbnla fMly 
Amritsar 

Ainroha (Pav ('tffin-) 
(l!.M)KK MiiKADAHAlO 
Asansol 
Abinf'laltnr] 

Abmi-iJiibad City 

All im-dna^jar 

Ajmer 

Akcdii 

Ainraotl 

Adotii 

Allep|i(*y 

Aiiraiva (Pay Otfiee) 
tl'NDKU KTAWAIi; 

Itareilly 

Pia.>4seiii 

IJel^aiini (Pay Office) 
(LMiKll iii;KLl) 

Hf.iiare.s 

bcnares Cilv (Pav Offiet ) 
(CMIKK liKNAKKS) 

Hettiah 

( t; S' Dl<:i{ M i:/ AFFKII IM ' H) 
Mlia;;al|)iir 
Ibiloiidsliaiir 
liiirra Ibi/ar ((Calcutta) 
Mbopal 
Ib'fjacli 

ityeii11:i (Moirdiay) 

Pianu’alorii 

Peilary 

lit.riiainpore ((jaiijaiii) 
[b-Kwada 

Dudlilada (Pay Offico 
(l.'MiKU MriiiiiANA) 
Cowiiporc 

(Vm tipore City (Pay Office) 

(I'XDKIl rAWMMUlK) 

Oiandpiir ('rijiperab) 
(’hapra 

(Miaiidaiisi (Pay Office) 
(TNUKU .MOIIAIIAK \[|) 
Chitta<;oii^ 

Clive Stret.'t (Calcutla) 

Cuttack 

(\'ilieijt 

("ocanada 


Coe hi II 

C(»iint»alore 

Colointio 

Ciiddalun' 

('iiddapah 
J laeea 
Dnrblia rijra 
Jtarji-eliii;' 

Hehra J)iiii 
Delhi 

Dt'Obaiid (Pay Offire) 

( r M I K H M 1 ’Z A I 'F A H N A I ! A II ) 
I diaiibad 
Dibnicfarli 
Dliiilin 
Klawah 

KlawahCllv (Pav Office) 

(I NIlKIt FT AW All) 

Ml lore 
Mrotle 

Karnilvl'.abad 

Fero/epore 

Fvzabad 

Oaya 

(fha/iali.'id (Pay Office) 

(I NIIKK DKLiIl) 

Oojra 
( Torakh[iur 
(liijraiiwala 
Cradair l*ay Office) 

(i'M>i:u m.'iiij) 

(iodlira 

tiiiliMare; (Pay Offiee) 
(CNIiKK SKIVAGAR; 

( 1 walior 
( niiitiir 

Ilnri/abad (Pay Office) 
(I’.MIKM I.Vl'hLlM It) 

Ha pur ( Pay Ofiiee) 

(IMiKK MKKItl.'T) 

Hat liras 
Howrah 
iiiildi 

Hyilcrabad ( Di'erau) 
H'yilerahad (Siiifl) 
fiidon. 

Jalpai^iiri 
■fa rii.shedpiir 
■faraiiwala (Pay Offiee) 
(LMiKR I.Y.\‘|.I.IM;u) 
■Ihaiisi 
J iilbiiidar 
.laipiir 
JalL:aoii 
•lodhpur 


Jiihbiilpori* 

Kasiir 

Khaiiewal (Pay Office) 
(i:m>kh Mi'i.TW) 

Khiirja (Pay Office) 

(I-MIKK lii'I.AMiSIl Mill) 
Ko.si Kalan (Pay Office) 
(rXIlKtt MUTTRA) 

Karachi 

Kaini 

Khaiiiuaiin ( llernr) 
Khantlwa 
Kiiniha konaiii 
Tjahort' 

Lakhiiiiptire (Pay Offii’c) 
(U.MIEK siTAeni) 
Lucknow 
Liidhiatia 
l.y.slipiir 
Larkana 
Mandalay 

Mandalay (’ity (Pay Office( 
(FMIl'.k MAMlAbAV) 
Meerut 

Mian (Miaiinii (Pay Offiee) 
(L.MH K Mri.TAN) 

Moi:a ( pay ( Jffiee) 

(rxiiF.K FFinni/.K.niuK) 
MoMtjfoniery 
Moratlaliad ‘ 

Moiiiimun 

Mukt.sar (l*av Offiee) 
(nXIiKU PhRiniZIMiRK) 
Itfiiltari 
Miirrce 
Mii.s.soorie 
Muttra 

.Miizarfarnaj^ar 
Mu/.nrfarpiir 
Myiiij^yan 
Myinen.sinfifh 
Miiiidvi (Pioinliny) 

Madura 
Ma njjalore 
Masiilipataiii 
Mount Hoad (Madras) 

Nani Till 
Aiaraiu)ruu<!:<! 

A'ew Delhi 

Now.sln-r.'i 

N^ailiad 

Xaj'piir 

NarideiL 

Nnsik 

Naudyal 


Ni'^apatani 

Nellore 

Okara (Pay Office) 

(FNDKK MONT(IOMKIIY) 
Outacamuiul 
Park ytretd (Calcutta) 
Patna 

Pe.sliawar fantt. 

Peshawar City 
lMmlli‘rwaii (i'ay Office) 

(rXUKK SARIioDllA) 

Purin-a 
Ption.T 
I'oona (Vily 
Por ha Ildar 

Paiacole (Pay Office) 
(LNDKR K.uiilUNDRY) 
(^letta 
Hauipiir 

.HaniM'iriin^c (Pay Office) 
(IJ.NIiKR tB.\NS»U 
llau'^tnui 
Hawalpindi 

Jlawalpindi (''ity (Pay Offici f 
(UNDI:R RAWtlPINDI) 

Haipiir 

Ha^kol 

Hajahuiundry 
SaiiM ranpiir 
Sarjrodha 
Shillonc: 

Sialkol 
S^imla 
Sifa pur 

Saudluir.'it. ]?.oad (liuinbay) 

Sei'iintlerahatl 

Sholapiir 

Sriiiaf.ar (Kashmir) 

Silk kill- 

Surat 

Sab'iii 

'rellichariY 

Telia I i (Pay Office) 

(UNDRU Gn.>TUR> 
'riuiievelly 

Tiriipiir 

Triehiuopoly 

'I'richur 

'rnyainlriim 

'riiticoriu 

I.'jjniii 

Vtdlorit 

Vi 7 .a(;apatam 

Vi/ii anagram 

Ward ha (C, P.) 

Yeotmiil 


Di.stri('t Manager’s Offices at Calculia, Cawnpore, Lahore & Rangoon. 

Current Accounts - Opened free of charge. Fixed Deposits — Received at intere.st. 
Savings Bank — Deposits received nnd intere.st allowed. 

Government and other Securities -Received for snfe custody, PureluKses and Sales effect eiL 
Interest and Dividends collected and credited to account or remitted in accordance will) 
inslruciions. 

The purchase and sale of (lovcrument Securities undertaken at all Branches for the Public 
generally 

Loans and Cash Credits — Granted, and approved Mercantile Bills discounted. 

Sterling and Rupee Letters of Credits Issued. 

Rates, Copies of Rules, Power.s of Attorney, etc., may be had on application at any of tin* 
Local Head Offices or Rranches of the Bank. 
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i BANKING SECTION : I 


I REVIEWS OF BALANCE SHEETS I 

!| lllj 

;j (OF THE MORE IMPORTANT BANKS DOING BUSINESS IN INDIA) 


.:^ x^^x ~ X- 


:X 
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Bankers to the Govt. : 

IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA. 

1'hc; Imperial Bank of India was consti- 
tuted in 1920 by the amalgamation of the 
/ Presidency banks and commenced business 
ill January, 1921. It is not only Ihe lead- 
ing commercial bank in the country but it 
is also a bankers' bank fulfilling to a c(.Ttain 
rxtciil the functions of a cc'iitral bank. Tlu' 
l);i Ilk’s ])rofits in recent years was affected 
by tlie heavy depreciation in Indian 
(iovernmeiit securities and it was necessary 
in 1931 to transfer ]?s. 45 lakhs from the 
public reserves and Rs. 69 lakhs from inner 
r< serves to write down securiti(*s to market 
viiliK!. Since then, during 1932 and 1933 
a total sum of Rs. 22,50,000 has been Irans- 
leiTt:d from profits to Reserve Fund bring- 
ing it to the figure ol: Rs. 522.5 lakhs. For 
llu‘ year ended December 31, 1931, the 
(lividond was reduc(*d to t 2 per cent, from 
the customary di\'id<‘nd ()f 16 per cent, paid 
since the inception of tb<i bank and the rate 
of 12 p(ir cent, has been maintaint'd for the 
yi ars 1932 and 1933 also. There has been 
:in increase in the ])ortf()lio of commercial 
bills by Rs. 6,41,000 as compared to th>- 
jm^vions year. At 31st December, 1933 
wliili; I^ublic Deposits have decn'ased by 
Ks. 62.85 lukhs, other Deposits have in- 
cnvasc'd by l^s. 5.76 crores. Then* has been 
a decrease in the cash holding of about 
Rs. 2.37 crores, and an increase in bills by 
Rs. 6.41 lakhs. The percentage of licpiid 
.'i.ss(;ts to total deposits lias increased by 
nearly n per cent. 'I'lie Managing Gover- 
nors of the Bank are Sir Osborne A. Smith 
yiul Mr. W. Lamond. 
kinhilities — 

(In Riipcfs- (MM)’s oniittrd). 
isai. isjja. 

^‘'fpital ... 5,62,50 5,62,50 5,62,50 

I'Uscrvi^s ... 5,<)0,(K) 5,17,50 5,22,50 

of Capital it 

Kfserves ... 10,62,50 10,80,00 10,85,00 

Public Deposits ... 8,;12,11 7,06,95 6,44,10 

t-iiirent, Fixed and 

other Deposits 68,85,64 68,36,35 74,12,77 
*otal nf Deposits 72,17,75 75,43,30 80,56,87 

J'ue to Government 2 , 50,00 


Assets — 


Cash 


11,03,95 

20,97,00 

18,59,76 


invent- 




incuts 


30.26,65 

.32.03,63 i 

17,02,96 

Hills flisriHintrcI ... 

4,60,82 

l,fKi,67 

2,03,08 

Totnl (»f 

Li<inid 




sst 1 s 


45,91,42 

54,97,30 1 

67,65,80 

T^iians 

.\dvaiices 

37,13,04 

28,63,45 

20,95,56 

Pcn'cnla.gi 

‘ of total 




Cai)it.ai 

and Ko- 




serves 

to total 




Depo^^its 


14.7 

14.3 

13.5 

Ratio of 

Ja’qnid 




.\.‘^sels 

to tot;d 




Deposits 


63.6 

72.9 

84.0 

Profit and Loss Items — 



Hroiiglit 

forward 

12,56 

14,05 

25,46 

Profits 


74,00 

97,93 

1,12,06 

Dividend 

di.‘'tril>ii- 




tion 


67,50 

67..50 

67,50 

.\lioeation 

to 




I'linds 


5,01 

19,02 

6,22 

Carried forw.ard ... 

14,05 

25,46 

26,86 

Dividend 

Rato per 




oeiit. 

12 

12 

12 


Indian Joint Stock Ranks ; 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK, LTD. 

The Allahabad P>ank is one of the oldest 
of Indian joint stock hanks, established in 
the year 1865. Its original Head Office was 
Allahabad but since its affiliation to the 
P. & O. Banking Corporation about 10 
years ago, its registered office has been 
transferred to ('alciilta. 'fhoiigh affiliated 
to the P. & O. 1 hi Ilk, it has maintained its 
entity intact and continued loyal to the 
traditions and nature of business it has from 
the beginning hiiill up. 'fhe Allahabad 
Bank has de\’oled s|H‘ciaI attention to 
branch ])anking and finance of produce. 
Its branches are spread j)ractically through- 
out the United J Provinces and a good part 
of the Punjab, 'fhe bank has also branches 
at other important centres like Bombay, 
Rangoon, Karachi, Nagpur, etc. In the 
field of produce finance, it did considerable 
pioneer work : and though new entrants 
into the field s('ek to cut into its business, 
the facilities which the Allahabad Bank has 
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ALLAHABAD BANK, LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED 1805. 

Affiliated to the P. & O. Banking Corporation, Limited. 


AUTHORISED and Subscribed Capital 
CAPITAL Called-up ... 

RESERVE FUND ... 


... Rs. 40,00,000 

35,50,000 

44,50,000 


Head Office : CALCU'ITA. 
Branches and Sub-Agencies : 


Agrti. 

Chandausi. 

Lahore. 

Mussoorie. 

Allahabad- 

Dchra Dun. 

Lahore City Ofliec. 

Muttra. 

Allahabad City Olfice 

Delhi. 

Lucknow. 

Najjpur. 

Amritsar- 

Fyzabad. 

Lucknow City Ollice. 

Naini Tal- 

Bareilly. 

Gorakhpur. 

Aminabad Park. 

Patna. 

Benares. 

Ilapur. 

Lucknow. 

Rai Bareli. 

Bombay. 

Hathras. 

Lyallpur. 

Raipur. 

Cawnporc. 

.Thansi. 

Meerut. 

Shahjahaiipur. 

Cawnpore City Odiee- 

Jub bill pore. 

Moradabad. 

Sitapur. 


Auraiya. 

Etawah. 

Firozabad. 


Pay Offices: 

Ghaziabad. 

llardoi. 

Moradabad City. 

Ujhaiii- 


Muzurfurii.-igur. 
Nagpur City. 
Sikaiidurubud, U. P. 


London Bankers: 

THE P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION, LTD. 

Correspondents in all the principal towns in India. 

Banking business of every description transacted on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 

M. V. WILSON. 

General Manager. 
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always offered, and is ever in a position to 
offer, should retain for it, its own clients 
and connections and business. 

The profits for the year ending 31st 
March, 1934 show an increase of Rs. 50 
lakhs, and dividend has been maintained 
at 18 per cent, per annum. The Bank's 
year closes as at March 31. 


(Tn Rnpn-s— (K)0’s omitted). 
i9;n-32 i9S2-;w 193^-34 


IjabHitics — 

Capitnl 

35.50 

35,50 

35,50 

Reserves 

44,50 

44,50 

44,50 

'J'olal of Ciipit«al 
and Reserves ... 

80,00 

80,00 

80, (K) 

Current Deposits 

1,95,07 

2,29,32 

2,45,22 

I'ixed and other 
Deposits 

7,98,79 

8,52,27 

7,79,91 

M'otal Deposits ... 

9,94,46 

10,81,59 

10,25.13 

f\s.sets — 

Casli 

1.26,82 

1,23,44 

1,38,81 

Oilted^'c invost- 

nients 

5,36,23 

5,82,84 

4,80,83 

Total of Ja'cpiid 
;\s.sets 

6,63,05 

7,00,28 

6,25.04 

Doans, nills Dis- 
eoiinted, Pro- 

noles and other 
iiivestmcnls 

1,20,14 

99,00 

80.09 

Cash Credits and 
ovenlrafls 

2,64,36 

3,25,79 

3,65,13 

I'erceiilaj^e of Capi- 
tal ainl ResiTve 
to total Deposits 

8.0 

7.4 

7.8 

I’eireiilajL^c of total 
Idipiid Assets to 
total De|)osits ... 

66.7 

65.3 

61.0 

’'rolil anti Doss Items- 

I>ron<.(ht forward 

4,24 

3.09 

4.85 

I’rolits . . 

5,51 

5,7.5 

5,fK) 

Dividend distrih'i- 
lioli 

4,59 

4,59 

4,59 

Alloealion to ITiiids 

1,50 



t.’arried forwani ... 

.3,09 

4,85 

6.10 

Dividend Rate per 
j-eiit. 

18 

18 

18 


THE BANK OF BARODA. 

I'he Bank of Baroda was started during 
tlie closing years of the first decade of this 
cfMitury under the patronage of, and largely 
supported by, the ('joverninimt of II. II. 
Ihi! Mah.araja, (iaekwar of Baroda. The- 
('liairinan of the bank is Sir Lahibhai 
Samaldas, Kt., C.T.E., : .aTid the General 
Manager at the Head Oftict? is Mr. C. E. 
Kandle. The bank has 16 branches of 
which a good number are situated in Baroda 
State. The bank is entrusted with the 
State’s Treasury work in the same way as 
the Imperial Bank carries out the Treasury 
work of the Government of India. It has 
also branches at important centres like 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Surat, etc. The 


paid up capital of the bank is Rs. 30 lakhs. 
Owing to the heavy depreciation of fiovern- 
ment .securities in 1931, it was found neces- 
sary to transfer Rs. 5.25 laklis from the 
Reserve Fund. The subsecpienl apprecia- 
tion of fiovt'rnmeiit securties has left the 
bank possessed of a secret rc'scTve to the 
extent of tile diffen'ncc between the inaiket 
valu(; and written down value of tin; 
securities. The* deposits f>f the bank ha\e 
fallen by about Rs. 1.9 crores as compared 
with the deposits ol the. jirevious year. 
Profits have been well mainlaiiu^d and the 
usual divid(?nd of 10 per cent, has been 
paid. I he percentag(! of total liquid assets 
to deposit liabilities is exc eptionally high at 
76.3 per cent. 


(Til Rupees- 

- OOO’s 1 

oniitkal . 

IJabilitfcs 

1931 

19.32 

19.3.3 

Capital 

30,00 

.30, CK) 

.30,00 

Reserves 

Total of Capital 

19,-10 

20, <K) 

20.75 

ain! Reserves ... 

49. P) 

50, fK) 

50,75 

Current Deposits 

h'ixed and other 

2,30,14 

3.09,24 

2.41,14 

Dejiosits 

4,10,27 

4,23,52 

2,95,08 

Total of Deposits 

0,70.11 

7,32,70 

5,39,22 

Other Ij'ahilities 

7,40 

8,71 

0,20 


Assets — 


Cash 

(•iltedfie invest- 

84,49 

92, .35 

73.,50 

ment 

3,85,84 

3,97,50 

3. .37, 02 

Hills ilisconiiltMl ... 
Total of I.i(|nid 


7 

20 

Asst‘ls 

T/>ans and Dis- 

4,70,33 

1,89.92 

4,1 !,::s 

eoimt 

2,39,00 

I.99.'>0 

1, 65 , .54 

I’ruperlies 

17,70 

17,01 

20.54 

Other .\ssets 
lVreeiit.'i,i;e of C.ijji- 

2,95 

S).75 

1.70 

tal and Reserves 




to total Deposits 
I’ereeiita^fe of 'i‘«»tal 

7.4 

0.8 

9.4 

Diipiid Assets to 
Total Deposits ... 

70.2 

00.9 

70.3 

Prolit and Loss Items - 

- 



Hrou.vht forward ... 

37 

.59 

tiO 

I’rolits 

3.97 

4.00 

3,90 

Diviileiid clistriliiitif)!! 

3,00 

3,00 

3,00 

:Vll<H'alion to 1‘inid.s 

(;o 

75 

75 

Hoiius to Staff 

15 

.3fJ 

25 

Carried ftirward ... 
Dividend Rate per 

5.9 

00 

.50 

cent. 

10 

10 

10 


THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

The Bank of India, registered in 1906, is 
by far the most comfortably situated amongst 
Indian banks. Its Balance Sheet is ik.mI and 
natty ; and its business is of the soundest 
description. The Directors have never 
sought to achieve anything sensational and 
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have ever been content with slow progress so 
long as it is steady. The Bank of India 
has a most illustrious and influential Board 
of Directors, ^ith Mr. F. E. Dinshaw, as 
Chairman. I'ho Manager is Mr. A. G. Gray. 
The bank has been fortunate in having 
restricted its holding of Government 
.securities to a comparatively small 
figure, with the result that while other banks 
were faced with an exceptionally heavy 
shrinkiige in their giltedge portfolio, the; 
Bank of India was least affecl(;d by the 
debacle in security prices. A sum of Es. 7^ 
lakhs was transfcTred from ])rorils for writ- 
ing down (iovernment s('curitics and tlic 
uncovered deficit on short-t(;rm (iovcrnincnt 
Bonds was as low as Ks. 15 lakhs. With the 
appreciation in (iovernment securities in 
1932, it has beem found possible to transfer 
the Es. 7.J lakhs to the general reserve; fund. 
A further sum of Es. 50 thousands has b(;on 
transferred from Res(;rve for contingencies 
to the Reserve Fund, thus bringing it to the 
figure of Rs. i crore. 'i'he dividend has 
been maintaind at 10 per cent. 


(In Rui»cc\s (KJO’s fiinitUdj. 



1931. 

1932, 

19.33. 

Liabilities - 






l,fK),(K) 

1,(K),00 

Uesfives 

Tolc'il of Cn])ital 

94,00 

1,01,50 

1,01,50 

and Reserves ... 

1,94,00 

2,01,50 

2,01,50 

Cnrnnl Deposits 

and oilier 

4,79,00 

6,‘K),59 

6,11,18 

Deposits 

Total l)ep«)sits 

«, 16,47 
1*2,95,47 

8,17,05 

15,07,64 

8,38,63 

14,49,81 

Assets — 




C'asli 

(fill edge Invest- 

•2, *25,64 

■2,*27.*23 

*2,44,78 

ments 

'Polal Ij(pud 

6,03,7*2 

8,44,39 

8,15,48 

.\sstts 

8/29 ,:w 

10,71,62 

10,60/26 

other Investment'^ 
Loans, tires, 

10,89 


10,53 

ete. 

6,49,49 

6,31,77 

5,9*2,61 

Percentage of Capi- 



t.'d and Reserve 
I 0 Total Deposits 

15 

13.4 

13.9 

Percentage of Id- 




(jnid .Assets to 
Total Deposits ... 

64.0 

71.1 

73.1 

rrnfU and Loss Items — 



Broil gilt forward ... 

4,44 

3,39 

3,41 

Profits 

Dividend Distribu- 

19,77 

1*2,36 

13,52 

tion 

10,00 

11,00 

10,00 

Allocation to Vuiids 

7,50 


1,00 

Carried forward ... 
Dividend Rate per 

3,39 

VI 

4,32 

cent. 

10 

11 

10 


BANK OF MYSORE. 

The Bank of Mysore, started in 1913, is 
to the Government of Mysore what the 
Imperial Bank is to the Government of 
India. Its j^rogress has been steady and 
satisfactory. The paid up capital is Rs. 20 
lakhs : and the reserve fund is Rs. 18.75 
lakhs ; while the building fund stands at 
Rs. 2.25 lakhs. The Bank has maintained 
deposits roundabout Rs. 2 crores. In 1930 
there was a considerable increase in deposit 
which touched Rs. 2.31 crores. In 1932 
however, there was a fall ; and the figure 
was Es. 1.94 crores. The profits of the 
Hank at the end of 1933 show an increase 
of Es. 19,000 over 1932. The Bank of 
Mysore has transf(;rred another Rs. 1.25 
lakhs to reserve fund, bringing it to the figure, 
of Es. 18.75 lakhs. Just as in the previous 
year, the Bank paid a dividend of 12 pcM* 
cent, in 1933, and a bonus of Re. t per 
share. The intrinsic position of the Bank, 
judg(;d by every criterion, remains excc;p- 
tionally strong. 'I'he management is in the 
hands of Mr. P. W. O'Brien. 


(In 

R It peer. s 

oniitteih 


1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Liabilitics--- 




Capitnl 

*20,00 

20,00 

20, (K) 

Riser \'L-s 

16,75 

17,50 

18,75 

Tcital of ('apital and 




Reserves 

36,75 

37,50 

:«i,75 

iTirn-nt Deposits 

77,70 

75,94 

76,31 

I'ixed and olliir Di> 




j)osils 

1,21,81 

1,42,14 

1,17,48 

Total of Deposits 

1,99,51 

*2,18,08 

1,93.79 

Assets — 




C isli 

22,18 

27,84 

*28, *21 

Ciiltdedge Investments 

69,81 

S2,*22 

6.S,6S 

Hills diseounleil 

7,60 

5,61 

5,30 

Total of Liquid Assets 

99,59 

1,*25,67 

99, P. 

Jvoatis and Advances 

1,39,04 

1,38.30 

l,37,3f' 

Projierties, ete. 

4,93 

3,88 

4,0‘J 

Pereeiitage of Capital 




and Reserves to 




Total Deposits 

18.4 

17.2 

•20.0'V 

Perceiitjige of 'I'otal 




Liquid .\s.sel.s to 




Total Deposits 

49.9 

57.6 

51.2':;'. 

Profit and Los.s Items — 




Hroiigiu torwarcl 

26 

,*i0 

51 

Profits 

4,27 

4,25 

4,41 

Dividend distribution 

2,40 

2,60 

2,60 

Allocation to Piinds 

1,75 

1,25 

1,75 

Bonus to Staff 

9 

19 

*20 

Carried forward 

30 

51 

40 

Dividend R.nle per 




cent. 

19. 

1.3 

13 




THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA, LD. 

The Central Bank of India was started 
in 1911 mainly due to the efforts, enthusiasm 
and organising skill of Mr. S. N. Pochkliana- 
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THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA 

LIMITED. 

Subscribed Capital ... ... Rs. 3,36,00,000 

Paid-up „ ... ... „ 1,68,00,000 | 

Reserve Liability of Shareholders ... „ 1,68,00,000 | 

Reserve & Contingency Fund ... ,, 70,00,000 I 

Head Office: BOMBAY j 

Branches & Agencies THROUGHOUT INDIA ! 

SUPPORT INDIAN NATIONAL BANKING 

London Agents Midland Bank Limited 

New York „ The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 

Berlin ,, The Deutsche Bank. 

Banking Business of every description undertaken. 

INSURANCE 

Endninticnt- 2i) years (with profits) issued to Savings Depositors from 
ages between 1 1 & 30 Rs. 42/- per Rs. 1,000/- per annum, between 31 !k 
40 Rs. 48/- per Rs. 1,000/- per annum. 

WHOLE LIFE INSURANCE 

Limited payment of 30 years (with profit) issued to Savings Depositors, 
ages between 14 8^ 30 Rs. 24/- per Rs. 1,000/- per annum, between 31 & 

40 Rs. 30/- per Rs. I,000/- per annum. Policies for Rs. 5()0/- are also issued. 

ij 

SPECIAL FEATURES | 

1- Home Savings Safe a/e. 

2. Gold Bars in ten and five tolas. 

3. Tlie Executors & Trustee Co. 

4. Free Life Insurance without premium to holders 

of cash certificates and lixed deposit receipts. 

Central’s Capital & Reserve more than Rs. 4 crores out of 74 Indian 
Joint Stock Banks with total capital reserve Rs. 12 crores. 

LOCAL BRANCHES 

100, Clive Street, 10, Lindsay Street (New Market) 

71, Cross Street (Barabazar) 138/1, Cornwallis Street (Shambazar) 
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wala. The latter was fortunate in securing 
Sir Pherozshah Mehta as the first Chairman 
of the Bank. Equally lucky was he in 
having as his lieutenant Mr. A. S. Balsckar 
who has, in a large measure, shared all the 
stress and strain of this institution in the 
various stages of its growth. I'he capital 
of the Bank was increased, in successive 
stages, till early in th(i last decade it stood 
at Rs. 50 lakhs paid up. The amalgama- 
tion of the Tata Industrial Bank to itself 
brought up the capital to Rs. 1,68 lakhs, 
so that the Central Rank has been, since 
then, the largest institution amongst the 
Indian joint stock banks. Its deposit 
figures also were higher than those of the 
others. In range of business, largeness of 
clientele, new and newer modes of service, 
the Central has always been in the fore- 
front. An institution, so tlourishing and so 
steadfastly marching onwards, has had, 
necessarily, its distractors and even un- 
reasoning critics. I'he Bank has come out 
successful in all the vexatious litigation to 
which some of its eiK.mies have subjected 
it. This kind of ptirseciition has meant the 
maintenance of an unduly large liquid jxisi- 
tion so as to b(i prepared for runs at any 
time. I^xc(jssive Ihpiid assets mean lesser 
margin of profits. And runs mean disorga- 
nisation of normal business. The manage- 
ment of the Central Bank have had to 
contend against heaviest odds. Despite 
such difficulties, ihv. progress of the Bank 
has been kept up. A I all times, it has been 
ready and able to weather even the strongest 
storm. 'J'hat it lias stood up through good 
report and evil report and strengthened its 
position all the time is a measure of its 
intrinsic vitality and its sound business 
methods ; it also shows how much headier 
its growth would have been if it had been 
left to develop uiiharassed and unhampered. 
Giltedge had been an anxious feature, 
during tluj severe fall in their values in 
1931 as the Central Bank had a large gilt- 
(xlge pr)rtfolio iii \'iew of the need for keei> 
irig a li(|uid position. But lliat period, it 
may be said, is over now and the Bank's 
position is appreciably strengthened. The 
total deposits of the Bank live increased by 
about Rs. 2 crores, and because of this the 
ratio of capital and Reserves to total 
Deposits has gone down by about 1%: 
The portfolio of bills has increased by about 
Rs. 8 lakhs. The Bank's profits increased 
in the year by about Rs. 37,000. The 
dividend lias been maintained at 6%. 


(Tn Rupees— OOO's omitted). 


Liabilities- 

1931. 

1932. 

193». 

Capital 

1,38,13 

1,68,13 

1,68,13 

Re.scrves 

Total of Capital it 

70, ()0 

70, <H) 

70, (M) 

Resttrves 

2,;W,I3 

2,38,13 

2,38,13 


Current and 


Savings Rank De- 
posits and Rills 


Payahlt*, itr. 

7,41,38 

11,37,97 

12.27,21 

Fixed Deposits ... 

7,82,59 

8,76,60 

9,99.46 

Total of Dcposit.s 

15,23,97 

2«), 14,57 

22,26,67 

Due to Rankers ... 

2,77,51 

2,68 

1,71 

Aeceplaiu*i*.s, Rills 
for Collection, 

1,08,44 

92,36 

1,00,34 

Assets — 

Cash 

1,70,33 

2,4.5,15 

4,01,80 

Giltedge Invest- 

ments 

10,52,24 

12,22,78 

1 1 .83,08 

Rills Discoiiiiletl ... 

44,18 

31 ,20 

39,43 

Total Ij(|uid 

Assets 

12,66,75 

14,99,13 

16,24,31 

IToperlies, S:e. ... 

1,19,69 

1,10,70 

1,19,()0 

I/wiiis, .Advances it 
other rnveslineiils 

6,77,68 

6,65,25 

7,50,01 

.Acceptance, Rills 

receivable pi*r 
contra 

1,08,44 

92,36 

i.tM),:u 

IVrceiiliiKe of Total 
Capital and Re- 
serves to 'J‘(>lal 

I )c‘posils 

15.6 

11.8 

10.7 

l\*rcenta)^e of Total 
Licpiid Assets t») 
Total Deposits ... 

83.1 

74.4 

72.9 

Profit anti Loss Items — 
Rron.i(ht forward ... S,(M) 

4,08 

3,50 

l*n»tits 

17,62 

14,32 

14,69 

J.>ividend distribu- 
tiim 

10.09 

10.09 

10,09 

Allocalk»n to 

Funds 

8,45 

1,75 

2,(M) 

Carried forward ... 

4,08 

3,56 

5,66 

Dividend Rate ]Mr 
cent. 

6 

6 

a 


THE INDIAN BANK, LTD. 

The founder of the Indian Bank was the 
late Mr. V. Krishnaswamy Iyer, no U-‘SS 
renowned as a patriot and a Congn?ss 
worker than as a judge of the High Court 
and a Member of the Executive Council of 
Madras. The bank was the recipient of 
considerable patronage of local depositors 
partly as a recoil from the Arbuthnot 
disaster and partly by its appeal to paro- 
chial patriotism. On the advice of Sir 
Lallubhai Samaldas, Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya 
was appointed as. the first Secretary and lu' 
served the bank in this capacity for more 
than two decades. The progress of the 
Bank which was steady till a few yearn ago, 
has since been somewhat arrested, and it is 
to be expected the' the Directors will devise 
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new plans to restore the old pace of growth. 
The bank with its head office at Madras has 
i6 branches distributed throughout South 
India. The Chairman of the Board of 
Directors is Mr. H. Md. Abdul Azccs 
Hadsha Sahib and the Scccrctary at the 
Head Office is Mr. P. S. Suryasckaran. 
Its subscribed capital is Rs. 48 lakhs while 
the paid up capital is about Rs. 13 lakhs. 
The reserve fund which was Rs. 9^^ lakhs 
in 1929 has grown to Rs. 12 lakhs in 1933. 
A contingency fund of Rs. 1.9 lakhs is 
available for meeting any emergencies. 
Deposits were Rs. 226 lakhs against Rs. 199 
lakhs in 1932. The profits for 1933 showed 
a rise of Rs. 1,78.000 over tlie previous 
year. The dividend has been maintained 
unchanged at 12 per cent. Rs. 751OOO has 
been allocated to Reserve Fund raising it 
to Rs. 13 lakhs. The carry forward at 
Rs. 57,000 is better than last year's by 
nearly Rs. 25,000. 


Hu 

Rui)ees 

-000 ’s omitted) 

[Jabilities — 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Capital 

Kc.'ivTvcs and other 

12,79 

12,79 

12,79 

Ihinds 

Total of Capital and 

12,96 

13,89 

14,07 

Ke.scrves 

25,75 

26,68 

26,86 

Total Deposits 

1,72,68 

1,99,21 

2,26,47 


Assets— 


Cash 

30,19 

47,48 

44,85 

(iiltedgc investments 

61,68 

93,50 

1,04,32 

Total of l^iquid As.sets 

91,87 

1,40,98 

1,49,17 

Loans and .\dvaneos 

1,03,87 

71,45 

1,01,88 

IToperties, iic. 

6,57 

19,99 

10,95 

I’ereeiitage of Capital 
and Reserve to 

total Dep(j.sits 

14.9 

13.4 

11.9 

iVreentage of tot'd 

Liquid A.s.sets to 

total Deposits 

53.2 

70.3 

65.9 

Profit and Los.s Items — 

Brought forward 

39 

23 

32 

Profits 

2,46 

1,93 

3,71 

Dividend di.stributioii 

1,53 

1,54 

1,54 

Alloeatioii to I'liiids 

1,09 

23 

30 

1,43 

Carried forward 

32 

57 

Dividend Rate per 

cent. 

12 

12 



THE TRAVANCORE NATIONAL 
BANK, LTD. 

The Travancore National Bank Ltd., was 
incorporated in Travancore in 1912. The 
statement below will show the good progress 
made by the Bank during the past 22 years. 


Year. 

1912 

1^2 

1932 

1933 



(OOO’s 

omitted). 

Capital 

13 

2,60 

4,22 

5,20 

Reserve Funds .. 

. Nil 

24 

2,00 

2,20 

Deposits 

19 

3,75 

36,69 

58,33 

Cash 


15 

5,86 

8,37 

Investments 

.’ Nil 

14 

4,30 

10,46 


During the year, four new branches were 
opened, — one in Bombay and three in three 
important commercial centres in South 
India. The net profit for the year after 
providing Rs. 10,181 for Bad Debts and 
Rs. 9,763 for Depreciation and Branch 
Preliminary Expenses, amounted to 
Rs. 70,071. Rs. 20,000 has been trans- 
ferred to the Reserve Funds. The divi- 
dend is 9 per cent, (free of Income-tax). 

(In Rupees — OOO’s (miitted) 


Liabilities — 

1933. 

Capital ... ... ... 6,20 

Keserve ... ... 2,20 

Total of Ca])ilal ami Reserves 7,40 

Total Deposits ... ... 58,58 

A.sset.s — 

Cash ... ... 8,38 

Investments ... 10,46 

Loans and Advances 41,28 

Troperlies ... 1,81 

lVrcenta.{.,^e of Cajntal and 
Reserve to total deposits 12.6 

Profit and Loss Items — 

Brought forward ... 2 

N(‘t Profits ... 70 

Dividend dislrihiition 42 

.\1 location to funds 20 

Carried forward ... 10 

Dividend Rate per cent. 9 


THE UNION BANK OF INDIA, LD. 

The Union Bank of India was started in 
iqi9 ; and the capital in the earlier years 
was Rs. 6o laklis paid up. Since its 
inauguration, business conditions in Bom- 
bay, to which centre thi^ Bank’s activity is 
confined, have been so consistently and 
persistently bad tliiit with aP the competi- 
tion offered by the numerous banks in the 
City, the Union Bank could not make any 
headway. The Bank was also unfortunate 
in regard to some of its investments, and 
particularly in regard to the building which 
it purchased for its office. In 1922-23, 
how^ever, the Central Bank of India secured 
a controlling interest in the Union Biink by 
purchasing a considerable number of the 
shares of the latter, as a result of which 
the Central Bank was appointed as the 
Managing Agents. The result is that the 
Union Bank is the unique instance of a 
bank being managed by another bank as 
managing agent. Soon after the transfer of 
the management to the Central Bank, a re- 
construction of capital was effected, so that 
the present position is that the paid up 
capital is Rs. 40 lakhs. Bad investments 
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were provided for in the writing down of 
capital as well as the difference between 
the purchase price and the intrinsic value 
of the building. The Union Hank has not 
set before its(‘lf any high-sounding or ambi- 
tious i)rogramme but carries on a simple, 
straightforward business in a small but sure 
way. The Hank is in .an eminently satis- 
factory position without any swollen assets 
or bad dt;bts. During the year ended 
March 31, 1933, Bank liad made marked 
progiarss, both in deposits and in Loans, 
etc., .and profits were better th.an in 1931-32. 
In 1933-34 the deposits of the Hank were 
Rs. 51 l.akhs and the profits were 
Rs. 2,27,000. 'File dividend h.as been 
maintained unchanged at 5 per cent. The 
Bank's financial yt‘car ends with March 31. 

(In Ru])ecs OOO’s oniitletl) 


deposits amount to Rs. 78.92 lakhs. Mis- 
cellaneous deposits like provident fund etc., 
come to about Rs. 3 lakhs. On the liabi- 
lities side, loans and advances, inclusive of 
interest due, amount to Ks. 64.5 lakhs. 
Giltedge securities arc Rs. 31.8 lakhs. 
Throughout the year the Bank had ample 
funds at its command. The market price 
of all giltedge securities has shown a steady 
rise during the year. With a view of ex- 
tending its activity in the direction of long- 
term loans to agriculturists, the Bank 
approached the Local Government to 
guarantee interest on twenty-year deben- 
tures. The Local Government accepted the 
proposal in August 1932. The prclimi- 
nariiis, however, have not yet received the 
final approval of the Government, but it is 
hoped that conclusions will be reached at 
a very early date. 


Liabilities — 

Capital 

Reserves 

T<>tal <»f Capital aii<I 
Reserves 
Total I)e|K)sils 

Assets — 

Cash 

(liltetlge Tnvrslnietits 
Hills (liseoiinted 
'I'otal 0/ Tjcjiiitl Assets 
I, nans .'iiul Advances 
JToperlies, etc. 
lVreeiilaji;e of Capital 
and Re.serves to 
T(»tal T)e])osits 
IVrcciiia.iri" 'folal 
.I/iijuid Assets to 
Total Deposits 

Profit and Loss Items — 

llroui^lit forward 
Rrofits 

Dividend dislrihtilinn 
Allocation to I'uiids 
Carried forward 
Dividend Rate per 
cent. 


I9:u-:V2 19:12-33 1933-34 


:i9,95 

39,95 

39,95 

7,(H) 

7,00 

7,tK) 

46,95 

46.95 

46,95 

28,42 

58,40 

51,07 


5,16 

16,80 

10,27 

40.23 

52,84 

55,:49 

52 

1,04 

5,74 

45,91 

70,68 

71,40 

28,80 

,33,85 

25„S7 

3,98 

3,80 

3,88 

165 

80 

91.9 

162 

121 

1:19.8 


65 

.57 

56 

2,17 

2,28 

2,27 

2,00 

2.00 

2.<X) 

57 

,56 

54 


5 5 5 


Liabiliti 


(In tlioiisancLs of Rs.) 

1:)32. 


C.'ipital ... 5,96 

Reserves ... ... 5,18 

Total of Capital and Reserves 11,14 

Pixed Deposits ... ... 52,46 

Current and other Dei)osits ... 17,91 

Total Deposits ... ... 70,37 

Due to ilankers ... 54 

Interest ])ayal)le. ... ... 2,06 


Assets— 

Cash ... ... ... 35 

(filletlge investments ... 24,38 

Total of hiejnid .\ssets ... 24,73 

Loans and Advances 54,34 

Interest Receivable ... 4, .‘16 

Profits, etc. ... ... 1,29 

rereentage of Capital and Ri- 
serves to Total Deposits ... 15.8 

Pereentage of Total Li‘piid 
Asset.s to Total Deposits ... 35.1 


Profit and Loss Items — 

Ilroiight Forward ... ... 1 

Profits ... ... 79 

Dividend Distrilnilion ... :15 

Allocation li> I'linds ... 33 

Carried f(»rwar(l ... ... 2 

Dividend Rate per cent. ... 6 


1933. 


6,99 

5,111 

11,60 

2.S,6.-, 

78,92 

1,59 

2.53 


42 

31,77 

:t2,19 

59.39 

5,11 

79 

14.7 

46 8 


79 

:u> 

:i3 

2 

6 


Indian Co-operative Ranks: 

THE BIHAR AND ORISSA PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK LTD., 
PATNA. 

The Bihar and Orissa Provincial Co- 
operative Bank has a satisfactory position 
as to the pre.sent and sturdy features of 
growth as to the future. The paid up 
capital of the Bank is Rs. 6.09 lakhs. 'The 
various reserve funds amount to Rs. 5.51 
lakhs, besides which there is a security of 
Rs. 3.80 lakhs afforded by the uncalled 
liability of the Guarantee shares. Total 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK LTD. 

Amongst th(‘ central provincial co-opera- 
tive banks, the Bombay Provincial (3o-openi- 
tive Bank occupies an important place alike 
by the vaslness of its resources, the wide 
sphere of its activity, and the genuine spirit 
of co-operation actuating those at the helm 
of affairs. The Bank has a fine network of 
branches, there being over thirty branches. 
The deposits of the Bank are roundabout 
Rs. 180 lakhs, against which it holds con- 
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siderable voume of liquid securities. The 
profits for the year ending March 1934 arc 
better than the profits for the previous two 
years and indicate that the Bank has been 
able to derive some advantage from the 
reductions that have been made from time 
to time in the rates of interest paid on depo- 
sits 

As a measure of caution the Directors de- 
rided in March 1933 to pay dividends if any, 
only once a year, as long as the present 
depression continued. The dividend was 
reduced to 4 per cent. 

The Land Mortgage branch has again in- 
curred a small loss on the year's working. 
The Bank is anxious that this bniiich of its 
business which it undertook at the instance of 
the government should be transferred to a 
separate Land Mortgagee Bank to be started 
by the (lovernment. The Chairinan of the 
Bank is Sir ('hunilal i\fehla ; and the 
Managing Director is Mr. V. L. Mehta, than 
whom India has no keencT enthusiast in co- 
operation. The Bank closes its accounts as 
on March 31. 


(Tn 

Rupees 

OOO’s 0 

niitted) 

liabilities - 

Oapit.'»/l 

1981. 

12,97 

1982. 

12,97 

1988. 

12,97 

Reserves 

99 

99 

9t) 

IK-heiiliires 

9,80 

10,42 

12,80 

Total of C.'ipilal Re- 
serves ^S: Debenture: 

^ 28,76 

24,88 

26,76 

I'ixed Deposits 

87,58 

86.12 

87,84 

Current and oilier 
Deposits 

.51,81 

86,12 

87.65 

Total Deposits 

1,19,84 

1,94,87 

1,78, .58 

Due to Govern me nt 

1,20 

4(H) 

1,26 

Assets— 

Cash 

8,09 

8,68 

5,85 

Gilted^^e Inve.stiiient 

88,74 

96,28 

88,55 

Total of lvi<iuid Assets 

86,83 

99,96 

88,90 

Loans to Co-operative 
Ranks, etc. 

81,06 

79, .58 

76, (t6 

Land Improvement 
Loans 

4,40 

2.49 

2,28 

Other Ivoaiis and In- 
vestments 

14,90 

12,48 

15,60 

Properties, etc. 

64 

50 

47 

Percentage of Capital 
and Reserve to total 
Deposits 

19.9 

12.5 

15.0 

Percentage of Liquiii 
Assets to total De- 
posits 

30.9 

51.2 

49.8 


Profit and Loss Items — 


Rrouglit forward 

19 

27 

16 

Profits 

92 

55 

1,40 

Dividend distrihiition 

78 

52 

52 

Alloeatifui to funds ... 


25 

68 

Carried forward 

27 

16 

15 

Dividend Rale per 
cent. 

6 

4 

4 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCES & BERAR 
PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
BANK LTD. 

The C.cntral Provinces and Piorar Provin- 
cial Co-operative Ikmk LimiU'd was estab- 
lished 22 years ago and has always con- 
tinued a cautions policy of finance and 
sound banking. During tlu* year, the share 
capital has declined from Ks. 5.84 lakhs to 
Ks. 3.71 lakhs. The xarioiis rt ‘serve funds 
amount to Ks. 3.41 lakhs. Fixed, Savings 
Bank and Current deposits amount to 
Rs. 58 lakhs and show an increase of Ks. n 
lakhs over the f^revious year’s de|)osits. 
On the liabilities side, loans to central 
Banks and societies amount to Ks. 22.38 
lakhs. The\' also owe an additional amount 
of Ks. 4.30 lakhs on Cash Cn‘dit aecoimt. 
Since the time that arrears have been loom- 
ing large and unfavourable conditions have 
set in, the Bank has been following a 
cautions policy of financing the movement. 
The overdiu's of the year are fortunately 
less than those of the previous year. The 
Bank has built a resorN’e of Ks. 37.300 for 
bad and doubtful df’bts. Tnvestinints 
amount to Ks. 70. ib lakhs. The Bank has 
made considerable hf'adway in Inland Kx- 
change business and hope's to show still 
betliT results with imjiroved conditions of 
trade. Cash in hand and current account 
balances with banks at Rs. r.32 lakhs show 
ail increase of Ks. 1.39 lakhs over the pre- 
vious year. Consistent with its policy of 
caution, the Bank has declan'd a dividend 
of only per cent, tliough th(‘. Bank's 
financial condition allows a higher rate of 
dividend. 

(In llitiusauds of Rs.) 


Liabilities — 

1980-81. 

1981-.S2. 

1982-38. 

Capital 

6,18 

5,84 

5,71 

Reserve Fund 

2.10 

2,10 

2,15 

Other Funds 

Total of Cai)ital and 

77 

79 

1,26 

Reserves 

9,00 

8,78 

9,12 

Fixed Deposits 

Current and other De- 

29,95 

IW,07 

44.22 

posits 

11,88 

ii,:h> 

14,14 

Due to naiihers 

1.28 

8.15 

40 

Due to (tOvI. 

48,91 

45.40 

47,93 
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\ssets — 


Govt. Securities 

59,96 

64,54 

65,03 

Other Investments 

ll,:i0 

7,51 

14,13 

Loans to Societies ... 

21,52 

24,62 

26,77 

Individual Demand 
Loans 

17 

38 

90 

Property 

37 

41 

41 

Cash 

22 

18 

1,62 

Profit and Loss Items — 

Brouphl forward 


2 

1 

Profits 


60 

74 

Dividend distribution 


35 

26 

Allocation to funds ... 


26 

49 

Dividend Rate per 
cent. 


6 

4^ 


THE MADRAS PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

Head Office : Luz. Mylapore, Madras. 

The Madras Provinrial Co-operative Bank 
is, perhaps, the most puissant of the provin- 
cial central co-operative banks. Its deposits 
arc nearly Rs. 2 to lakhs. Against a. paid up 
capital of Rs. 6.6 lakhs, the Bank has a 
Reserve Fund of Rs. 13.5 lakhs and a D(?pre- 
ciation Reserve Fund of Rs. 2 lakhs. The 
Madras Provincial Co-oporative Bank has 
the unitpie good fortune of enjoying the 
goodwill of such clients as would normally 
place their deposits. It is, perforce, obliged 
to have considerable investment in Govern- 
ment securities, which amount to nearly 
Rs. 1,46 lakhs. Cash and fixed deposits 
with other banks amount to Rs. 23 lakhs. It 
will thus be seen that the liquid assets are 
Rs. 1,72 lakhs an extraordinarily strong 
position for a co-operative bank. The Bank's 
profits for 1932-33 arc down by Rs. 2Q 
thousands, but this must be attributed to the 
slump in trade. Its allocation towards de- 
preciation are substantial. It is, perhaps, 
the only instance of an Indian bank which 
has fully met the provision for the deprecia- 
tion on Government securities entirely out of 
the net profits. The Chairman of the Bank 
is Mr. Ramdas Paiitulu and the Secretary 
Mr. V. C. Rangaswami, whose great popu- 
larity with the influential .sections of Madras 
is largely responsible for the steady increase 
in the Bank's deposits. The Bank's account- 
ing year ends with June, 30. 


Assets— 


Cash 

12,05 

13,75 

25,28 

Oiltedgc Investment 
Total of Liquid 

70,09 

1,30,90 

1,46,32 

Assets 

L o a n s to Central 

82,14 

1,44,&S 

1,71,60 

Blanks 

Other l^oaiis and Ad- 

86,97 

39,61 

10,75 

vances 

10.64 

4,67 

12,90 

Properties, etc. 
Perceiilaj;c of Capital 

24 

1,72 

3,38 

and Reserves to 
Total Deposits 

10.6 

10.3 

9.6 

rereeiita.i^e of Liquid 




Assets to Total De- 
posits 

51.8 

85.8 

82.4 

roiit and Loss Items — 




Broui^ht forward 

24 

17 

46 

Profits 

2,56 

1,69 

1,40 

Dividend dislrihiition 

58 

59 

59 

Allocation to Inind.s 

2,05 

76 

81 

Carrietl forward 
Divideinl Rate per 

17 

46 

41 


cent. 9 9 ^ 


THE SIND CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE 
BANK LTD. 

The balana- sheet of the Sind C'l-nlral 
Co-oporalivc Hank l.iniited, for thi* year 
ending 31st March, i <)34 shows a satisfac- 
tory increase in the work and progress of 
the Hank. Dining last year, the Hydeni 
l)ad, Nawaljshah and Mirpukhas Disfrirt 
Central Hanks have been ainalgamated 
with this bank and from this year onwaros 
the Bank will be working as the Sind Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Hank limited. Hus 
amalgamation would enable the Rank to 
expand its co-operative work. The Hai.k 
proposes to start co-ojjerative seed snppi.' 
and sale stores feir supply of pure seed and 
agricultural re'ejuisites and the sale of agri- 
cultural pre)ducc. The net profit of the 
Bank is Ks. 56,000. Out of this, Rs. 28,oo(' 
has been transferred to the Interest Over- 
duo Reserve Account which will now amount 
to Rs. 82,000. Rs. 6,979 has bee;n adeloel 
to the (leneral Reserve Fund raising it to 
Rs. 91,608. The dividend has been main- 
tained at 5j per cent. 


(In Riipccs—OOO’s omitted) 


(Tn thousands of Rs.) 


IJftbllities— 

Capital 

Reserves 

Total of Capital and 
Reserves 

Total Deposits, Cur- 
rent, Rixed, etc. ... 
Due to Bankers 


►-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 

6,53 6.53 6,59 

10,23 10.88 13,50 

16,76 17,41 20,09 

1,58,56 1,68,54 2,08,36 

14 22 


Liabilities- 

Capital 

Re.servc Bund 
Other Funds 
Total of Capital and 
Reserves 
Deposits ... 

Due to Banks 


1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-:14. 


2,89 2,90 

66 73 

79 1,27 

4,34 4,90 

39,52 52,23 

12 28 


2,95 

86 

2.04 

6,84 

35,42 

10,70 
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Assets— 


Cash 

3,19 

3,79 

2,38 

Governmeut securities 

16.21 

30,72 

23,04 

Other investments . . . 

14 

14 

13 

I^oans and overdrafts 
to Societies and 
Banks 

2^1,85 

21,65 

25,29 

Loan.s and overdrafts 
to individuals 

45 

8 

9 

‘roflt and Loss Items — 

Brought Forward 

1 

2 

2 

Profits 

47 

39 

56 

Dividend distribution 

16 

16 

16 

Allocalioii to funds ... 

30 

27 

35 

Carried forward 

2 

2 

4 

Dividend Rate per 
cent. 

Si 

SJ 

St 


British Banks: 

THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA. 

Among the Eastern Exchange banks ope- 
rating in India, the Chartered Hank of India, 
Australia and China is a premier institution, 
alike in tlie size of its capital and the extent 
of its banking resources. The bank was 
founded in 1853 and is one of the few banks 
which arc at present operating und(ir Royal 
( liarter. It has a widespread branch organi- 
sation in India, Dutch East Indies, China, 
Japan and Federated Malay States and has 
important offices in New York and 
Hamburg. It owns nearly 80 per cent, of 
the capital of the P. & O. I^auking Corpora- 
tion and through it controls tlie Allahabad 
Hank. 

In recent years, the bank has had to 
operate under particularly difficult conditions 
in India and the Far East ; but during the 
]xist year there has been a considerable im- 
provement in the Bank's business. Judging 
from the figures in the Balance Sheet as on 
December 31, 1933 the position of the Bank 
seems to have been well maintained ; the 
deposits are better by about million and 
profits by £13 thousands. Cash in hand and 
at Bankers at £11,700,000 odd stands at the 
highest level ever shown in the history of the 
bank. The dividend has been maintained 
at 14 per cent. 

(In vSterliiig— OOO’.s omitted.) 



1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Mabilitlea— 




Capital 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Reserves 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

'I'otal of Capital and 




Reserves 

6,000 

6,000 

6.000 

Notes in Circulation 

1,965 

1,895 

1,357 

Deposits 

38,616 

43,633 

46,606 

Acceptances, Bills 




Payable, etc. 

6,189 

3,873 

3,344 


Vssets — 


Cash 

5,626 

8,431 

1 1,702 

Investments 

11,518 

15,656 

16.300 

Rills of Fxihangc 

8,349 

11,799 

7,495 

Ivoaiis and 

Advances 

22,602 

17,740 

1S,.S76 

1 Voperty , A ccepta ii ce 
Cover, etc. 

2,742 

2,803 

2,132 

Shares in Allied 

Banks, etc. 

2,293 

2,295 

2,301 

Percentage of total 
Capital and Reserves 
to De])osits 

15. .5 

13.7 

12.9 

Percentage of t'asli to 
Deposits 

11.6 

19.3 

2.S.1 

Profit and Loss Items — 
Brought forward 

188 

149 

184 

Profit 

382 

454 

467 

Dividend distrilmtioii 

420 

420 

420 

Allocation to I'unds 



25 

Carried forward 

149 

184 

206 

Dividend Rate i>er cent. 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 


THE EASTERN BANK, LTD. 

Head Office: 2 & 3 , Crosby S^iuare, 
London, E.C. 3 . 

The hZastern Bank was founded in 1909 
and has established branches not only in 
India but in Mesopotamia, Singapore and 
Ceylon. Tlie balance sheet of the Bank as 
on 31st DeccmbcT, 1933, shows a decrease 
in deposits of £402,000 and £77,000 in cash. 
The profits have increased by £4,000. The 
Bank maintains a v(!ry liquid position as 
disclosed by the fact that against deposits 
amounting to £5.6 millions, cash, invest- 
ments and bills receivable amount to £6.4 
million. The dividend has been maintain- 
ed at the usual rate of 6 per cent. 


(In *StiTliiig -eOO's ntritlod) 


Liabilitie.s — 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Cnpilnl 

1,000 

1 .(MX) 

1,(H)0 

Reserves 

Total of Capital and 

480 

500 

500 

Reserves 

1,480 

1,500 

1 ,500 

Deposits 

•Arceplanees, Bills Pay- 

5,006 

6,007 

5,605 

able, ete. 

Assets — 

2.i;02 

2,109 

2,380 

Cash 

1,322 

1,335 

1,258 

Investments 

3,285 

4,361 

4,582 

Bills Receivable 

1,351 

696 

605 

Loans and Advances 
IToperty, .\ocepaiice 

2,624 

1,983 

1,805 

Cover, ftc. 

Percentage of Total 
C^apital and Reserves 

1,145 

1,:167 

1,372 

to Deposits 

Percentage of Cash to 

26.4 

25.0 

26.8 

Deposits 

2 : 1.6 

22.2 

22.4 



THK 

MADRAS PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

Formerly the Madras Central Urban Bank, Ltd. 

Head Office : Branch Office ; 

Luz, Mylapore, MADRAS 117, Armenian St., George Town, MADRAS 

President : V_ RAMADAS PANTULU 
Secretary : V. C. RANGASWAMI 

The Apex Bank for the Co-operative Movement in the Presidency. 
Fixed, Current and Prudential Deposits accepted 

Collection of bills and issue of drafts on the presidency towns and other important 
centres in the Madras Presidency arc undertaken. 

Banking business of every description transacted. 

For apply to 

THE SECRETARY. 


Prompt and 
Courteous Attention 



Savings Account Department and every 
other section in our Calcutta Branch. 
Our endeavor is to make your visits 
to this bank pleasant and time-saving. 

The National City Bank 
OF New York 

No. 4, Clive Street Calcutta 
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Profit and Loss Items — 


Brought forward 

50 

34 

41 

Trofils 

120 

122 

126 

Dividend distrihution ... 

60 

60 

60 

Allocation to Fuiuls ... 

75 

55 

55 

Carried forward 

34 

41 

52 

Dividend Rate per cent. 

6 

6 

6 


LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED. 

Head Office: 71, Lombard Street, 
London, K. C. 3. 

Lloyds Bank, Ld., is tho only Bank 
among the Big Five of T-ondon to operate 
in India through direct branches. Amongst 
British Banks, Lloyds Bank is the second 
largest in J)nglaiid (apart from the Bank 
of England). It has 1,900 offices in Eng- 
land and Wales. The strength, iniluence, 
resources, connections and branches which 
Lloyds Bank has in Britain are the result 
of a series of fusions or amalgamations of a 
number of banking institutions. While tha 
activity at home was thus broadened and 
strengthened, Lloyds Bank, has, at the same 
time, taken steps to develop its business in 
overseas centres. 'I'hrough its affiliates, it 
has many branches in l''ranco, in centres likt* 
Brussels, Antwerp and Cicneva, in Italy, 
South America, VV(‘st Africa, New Zealand, 
Egypt, India and Burma. The Indian 
busine.ss (which was acquired through the 
purchase of (?ox & Co.) is controlled by a 
special Eastern Department of the Bank in 
London. The balance sheet as at 31st 
December 1933 reveals a (kjcrease in deposits 
of £17 millions, from the previous year. On 
the assets side, cash has decreased by £2.3 
million. Investments have increased by 
£14 million while Loans and Advances have 
decreased by £8.6 million. The Bank’s 
holding of (lovcrnmciit securities was written 
down in 1931 by a sum of £2^ million 
transferred from the public reserves, of this 
£500,000 has been re-transh:rred to the 
Reserve Fund, the balance being retained as 
investment reserve. Profits at £1.4 million 
was £112,000 less than in the preceding year. 
The dividend on “A’* shares was 12 per 
cent, and on *‘B’* shares 5 per cent. It is 
reported that the ‘'secret” reserves of the 
bank are maintained in “abundant 
strength.” 

(In vStLTling— OOO’s omitted) 
19 ;n. 1932. 1933. 

Liabilities-- 

Capital ... 15,810 15,810 15,810 

Reserves ... 7,500 8,000 8,000 

Total of Capital and 

Re.serves ... 23,310 23,810 23.810 

Peposit.s ... 333,735 382,103 :«54,554 

Accejdance.s, Ru- 

dorsenients. Guar- 
antees, etc. ... 36,141 31,979 42,641 


Assets— 




Cash 

73,3211 

51,327 

80,064 

77,761 

Invest 

85,359 

99^391 

Bills of ICxchange ... 

42,587 

76,788 

56,887 

Loans and .\dvances 
I’Tojierty, Acecjjtaiice 

167,518 

141,196 

132,62:1 

Cover, etc. 

Shares in .Vllied 

54,366 

50,914 

50,471 

Banks 

I’crceiitage of Total 
Capital and Re- 

5,332 

4,733 

5,090 

serves to Deposits 
Cercenlage of Cash 

7.0 

6.2 

6.5 

to 1 )eposits 

Profit and Loss Items — 

22.0 

20.9 

21.3 

Brought forward 

511 

522 

515 

rrofit 

1,927 

1,551 

1,439 

Dividend distriljiition 

1,516 

1,358 

1,348 

Allocation to Funds 

400 

200 

100 

Carried forward 
Divi<lend Rate 

522 

515 

506 

per cent. 

al2 

al2 

al2 

Oi-oii “A” Shares 

l> 5 

b 5 

b 5 


b=-on “1C’ Shares 

THE MERCANTILE BANK OF 
INDIA, LTD. 

The Mercantile Bank of India was regis- 
tered in 1892 ; and it has had long and influ- 
ential connections in India. In addition, the 
Bank has branches and agencies in Ceylon, 
Malaya, China, Siam and Mauritius. As 
with other Eastern exchange banks, the loss 
on Government securities necessitated special 
measures, for which the Bank transferred in 
^ 93 ^ » £450,000 from the Reserve Fund to 
inner reserves. Considering that during the 
year 1932, gilh^dgc sticurilies both in India 
and London showed remarkable recovery, 
the inner reserves are now in an exceptional- 
ly strong jxjsition owing to the ndeast? of the 
funds set apart for the 1931-cnd shrinkage in 
giltedgo \’alues which have not been transfer- 
red back to the Reserve Fund. Even after 
the transfer of £450,000 from the Reserve 
Fund, the latter stood on ist January, 1931, 
at a figure which was exactly etjui valent to 
the paid uj) capital, namely, £1,050,000. The 
Directors have transferred a sum of £25,000 
during 1932, from profits to Reserve Fund, 
thus strengthening it further. It was the 
cautious policy of the directors in bc;tler years 
which made the financial position of the 
Mercantile Bank unassailable by the extreme 
depression of the past three years. 


{In StcrUni^~-i.)oo"s omitted.) 


Liabilities- 

1931. 

19:i2. 

1933. 

Capital 

1,050 

1,050 

1,075 

1,050 

Reserves 

Total of Capital and 

1,050 

1.075 

Reserves 

2,100 

2,125 

2,125 

Xotes in circnJatioii ... 

175 

162 

104 

Deposits 

Acceptances, liiKs pay- 

11,220 

13,035 

12,248 

able, clc. 

952 

655 

542 



NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LD 

(INCORl'OUATKD IN THE UNITED KINGDOM) 

(ESTABLISHED IN INDIA 1863) 

Subscribed Capital - . - .£4,000,000 

Paid-up Capital - - - - £2,000,000 

Reserve Fund . . . . £2,200,000 

HEAD OFFICE ; 

26, HISIIOPSGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2. 


INDIA. 

BURMA. 

KENYA 

UGANDA. 

Calc:i;tt.\, 

Rangoon, 

COLONY. 

Entebbe, 

Bombay, 

MandaIjAY, 

Mombasa, 

Kampala, 

M A OKAS, 


Nairobi, 

JlNJA. 

KAR.\ciri, 

CEYLON. 

Nak URU, 


CllITTACONCJ, 

COLOM BO, 

Kldoret, 


Amuitsar, 

Kandy, 

Kisu.m(i, 

ZANZIBAR. 


Cawnpork, 

Nkwara-Eliya. 


Delhi, 

ARABIA. 

TANGANYIKA 


Lahokk, 

Aden, 

TERRITORY. 


Tuticorin, 

Steamer Point, 

Tanga, 


Cochin, 

Aden. 

Dar-ks Salaam. 



CURRENT ACCOUNTS arc opened and FIXED DEPOSITS are received on terms which 
may be a-scertained on application. 

The Bank is.siies LETTERS OF CREDIT and transacts GENERAL BANKING and 
EXCHANGE BUSINESS of every description with the principal commercial ctitics of the world. 

The Bank’s London Olliee undertakes to act as Trustee or Executor, prcp.ircs claims for 
recovery of British Income Tax overpaid and compiles Income Tax and Suiier Tax Retums 
fur the purpose of assessment on terms which may be learned on application. 

Calct^tta Okfkk, D. D. STORUAR 

lOJ^, Clive Sirce/. Afi. Manager, 




THE P. & O. BANKING 

CORPORATION, LTD. 

( INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND ) 

WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE ALLAHABAD BANK, LTD. 


Authorised Capital 
Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


£ 5 , 000,000 

£ 2 , 594,160 

£ 2 , 594.160 

£ 180,000 


HEAD OFFICE ; 

123. EEADENllALL ST.. liONDON. 


WEST END BRANCH : 
14-16. COCKSrUB ST.. S.WM 


► - BRANCHES: ;■ 

I CALCUTTA, BOMliAY, MADRAS, COLOMBO, CALICUT, SHANGHAI, SINGAPORE, HONGKONG T 

The P. O. Bank can transact business on behalf of its constituents at I 

all centres where Brunches of the Allahabad Bank, Ltd., arc established. I 

\ Current Accounts opened and fixed Deposits received on terms which may X 
^ be ascertained on application. \ 

\ Savings Bank Deposit Accounts opened and interest allowed at per cent. X 

> per annum. Full particulars on application. | 

’ British Income-Tax recovered. | 

' Executorship and Trusteeship undertaken. I 

: W. S. RYDE, i 

J Manager | 

) 1, FAIRLIE PLACE, CALCUTTA | 
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Assets— 


Cash 

1.458 

2,142 

1,958 

liivfsttiicnl.s 

5,774 

0,201 

6,(X)6 

Hills receivable 

1,854 

2,091 

1.727 

T,oaiis and Advances ... 
Property, Acceptance 

5,825 

5,002 

4.688 

cover, etc. 

PcrceiilaKC of total 

Capital and Reserve 

757 

557 

657 

to Deposits 

Percentagt? of Cash to 

18.7 

16.8 

17.3 

l)e|X)sits 

18.0 

16.4 

16.0 

(In Slinluif^—ooo*s omitted.) 

I'rolit and Loss Items— 

1931. 

1982. 

1988. 

liroiiy?lit forNxard 

107 

108 

172 

I'rolits 

152 

180 

162 

Dividend distribution 

120 

126 

126 

Allocation to Funds ... 

25 

25 

85 

Carried forward 

108 

172 

172 

Divi<lend Rate per cent. 

12 

12 

12 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
INDIA, LTD. 



'J'he National Bank of India Limited, was 
originally foimdod in Calcutta as a Rupee 
company in 18O3 but was soon after regis- 
tiTcd in Kngland and converted into a ster- 
ling company. Its principal sphere of acti- 
vity is in India but it has important business 
in East Africa, Kenya and Uganda. The 
accounts for the year ended 31st December, 
^933 show a decrease in deposits of about 
£477,000. Loans and Advances have in- 
creased by £197,000 and cash by £82,000. 
Investments of the bank in giltedge securities 
wen.* written down to their market value by 
the transfer of £800,000 from the Reserve 
Fund in 1931, which has not been put back 
even after the appreciation in giltedge secu- 
rities. The balance slujet shows a very liquid 
position, the total cash securities and Bills of 
Exciiange amounting to £23,600 thousands 
against the deposit liability of £29,636 
thousands. The dividend for the year 1933 
is 20 per cent, less tax which is the same as 
in the previous two years. Before that the 
dividend used to be 20 per cent, free of tax. 


(In Stcrling—OOO’s omitted.) 


iabilities— 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Capital 

2,000 

2.000 

2,000 

Reserves 

Total of Capital and 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

Reserves 

4,200 

4,200 

4.200 

Deposits 

Acceptances, Bills 

27,804 

30,113 

29,686 

payable, etc. 

2,711 

1,044 

1,044 


Assets — 


Cash 

3,819 

4,591 

4,673 

Invcstinciit 

2,956 

13,821 

15,374 

Bills of Exchange ... 

5,632 

5,897 

3,553 

10,806 

Loans and Advances 

2,013 

10,60t) 

Property, Acceptance 
cover, etc. 

843 

967 

1,073 

Percentage of Total 
Capital and Reserves 
to deposits 

15.1 

13.9 

14.2 

Percentage of Cash to 
l>cpo.sits 

18.7 

15.2 

15.8 

Profit and Loss Items — 

Brought forward 

279 

279 

249 

l*rofits 

470 

450 

451 

Dividend distribution 

400 

400 

400 

.'Mlocalion to Imnd ... 

70 

80 

50 

Carried forward 

279 

249 

250 

Dividend Rate per rent. 

20.0 

20 

20 

NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 

BANK, 

LTD. 


Head Office: 15 , Bisiiopscate, 
London E.C. 2. 


{Represented in India by Messrs. 
Grindley & Co., Ltd.) 



(twn)'.-? omitted.) 


1982. 

1938. 

Liabilities — 

£ 

£ 

Capital 

9,479 

9.479 

Rc.servc I'liiid 

Current Deposit and other 

8,000 

8,(K)0 

accounts 

291,567 

288.240 

.Vceeplanccs 

6,206 

6, .395 

Due to Snbsidiarv Co.’s 

256 

158 

Undivided Profits 

775 

857 

Total 

Assels— 

816,283 

818,129 

Cash, notes, balances and 

cheiiiics 

89,884 

48,001 

^loney at call and notice ... 

17,690 

18,168 

liivestinents 

64,182 

78,214 

48,167 

Bills Discounted ... 

58,928 

.Advances 

122,282 

111,817 

Bank Premises 

7,211 

7,367 

Acceptances 

6,206 

6,:i95 

Total 

316,28:1 

8i:i,129 


THE P. & O. BANKING CORPORA- 
TION, LTD. 

Head Office : 117-122 , Leadenhall Street, 
London, E. C. 3. 

The P. & 0 . Banking Corporation was 
founded in 1920 and among the original 
allotees of shares in this Bank were the 
Westminster Bank, Lloyds Bank, the 
National Provincial Bank and the P. & O. 
Steam Navigation Co. The bank's progress 
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has not been as spectacular as was antici- 
pated at the time of inception, owing largely 
to the severe post-War slump and unsettled 
conditions in the East. In spile of these 
difficulties, the Bank has been able to 
secure for itself an important position 
among the Eastern Exchange banks. To- 
wards the end of 1920, the Bank acquired 
practically all the ordinary capital of the 
Allahabad Bank, Limited, and through it, 
controls a prosperous inland banking busi- 
ness. In 1927, however, the P. & (). 
Bank, in its turn, was affiliiitcd to the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China. The deposits of the bank which 
during the three years ])revious to 1932 
remained steady at about £S million have 
come down to about £6.4 million. The 
bank’s holdings of securities have increased 
by reason of the narrowing down of the 
outlets for the employment of its funds, 
and at £6,218,406 stand some £823,000 
higher than in the previous year. Over 83 
per cent, of these investments are of short 
date. Profits have increased by £5,000 
over the previous year. The dividend is 
5 per cent., leaving £52,000 to bt; carried 
forward. 


(In Sterling — OOO’.v omilled.) 


Liabilities- 

]»31. 

1932. 

1933. 

Capital 

2,39i 

2, .594 

2, .594 

Ueserves 

Total of Capital and 

ISO 

180 

180 

Reserves ... 

2,774 

2,774 

2,774 

Deposits 

Acceptances, Bills pay- 
able, etc. 

Assets — 

7,713 

0,898 

6 , 4:13 

8,06.5 

4,576 

5,594 

Cash 

727 

2,375 

1,958 

Investments 

4,444 

3,757 

6,218 

Bills receivable 

3,40.5 

2,102 

2,134 

Loans and Advances ... 
Property, Acceptance 

8,883 

4,824 

3,521 

cover, etc. 

Shares in Allied Banks, 

638 

.592 

539 

etc. 

Percentage of Total 
Capital and Reserves 

590 

590 

590 

to Deposits 

Percentage of Cash to 

36.0 

40.2 

43.1 

Deposits ... 

9.4 

34.4 

30.4 


Profit and Loss Itein.s — 


Brought forward 

26 

32 

45 

Profits 

108 

107 

112 

Dividend distribution 

103 

101 

' 105 

Allocation to funds ... 


... 


Carried forward 

82 

88 

52 

Dividend Rate per cent. 

5 

3 

5 


Note: — Year ends 31st March. 


THOS. COOK ac SON (Bankers), LTD. 

Thos. Cook & Son (Bankers), Ltd., was 
formed a few years ago to take over the 
banking business from the travel organiza- 
tion of Thos. Cook and Son. The balancr- 
sht^et as at 31st October, 1933 shows that the 
high degree of liquidity which has been a 
marked characteristic of its accounts in the 
past is fully maintained. 


(hi 

£cH)(ys omitted) 


1932. 

1933. 

Liabilities — 



Capital 

125 

125 

Reserve rniul 

Current Deposits and other 

125 

125 

aiM‘ounts 

2,974 

2,905 

IJahilitv to customers on ac- 



count of enj.!:agenieiits, 

etc,, as i)er contra 

22 

15 

Total 

3,246 

3.2()(S 

Assets— 



Cash in hand and balances 



with bankers 

1,489 

1 807 

(.‘urreiicies in hand 

26 

26 

Remitlaiices in transit 

Money at call and short 

290 

130 

notice 

295 

185 

Hills discounted ... 
Iiiveslnieiits (at h c 1 o w 

332 

.341 

market value, depreciatkm 
having been provided out 



of the year’s j)rorits) 
Advances to customers and 

519 

494 

other acroiints 

217 

148 

Bank premises and fiirni- 



liire, at cost leas amounts 
written off 

61 

.•>9 

Liability of customers for 



engagements, etc., as per 
contra 

17 


Total 

3,246 


Foreign Baiik.s; 




THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., INC. 


Home Office: New York. 

'fhe American Express Company, Inc., 
and the companies with which it is affiliated, 
offer an international service in three closely 
related fields — financial, shipping, and 
travel. This service is available at offices 
in the principal commercial and tourist 
centers of the globe and through approxi- 
mately ten thousand banking, travel and 
shipping correspondents. 
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(In Dollars — OOO's oiniltfil) . 



1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Liabilities- 




Capital 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

Reserves and Undivid- 




ed Profits 

3,290 

3,586 

4.083 

Deposits 

15,437 

13,396 

16,845 

Acceptances 

1,472 

1,141 

2,963 

Other liabilities 

3,174 

3,156 

4,723 

Assets — 




Cash 

16,459 

15,995 

14,338 

Giltcdge Investments 

1,706 

686 

1,681 

Doans and Advances ... 

6,688 

5,311 

5,652 

Acceptances 

1,472 

1,141 

891 

Property an<l other 




assets 

3,048 

4,146 

12,052 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

(Iv Dnllam. (100 nmitlnl.) 



1932. 

1933. 

f.iahilities — 

$ 

$ 

Capital 

1 IhS.090 

118,0^9 

Surplus 

ino.ooo 

,50,000 

Uiuiivide.d profits 

Reserve for tuxes, hi' 
terest, eoiitingeneics 

11,130 

0,138 

etc. 

ir)j)37 

4.115 

Dividend payable Jan. 1 

3.700 

2,590 

Deposits 

1,196,030 

1,338,699 

Circulating notes 
Acceptances ; less 

... 

18,120 

amount in iiorl folio 
Liability as endorser 
on aeeeptanees ami 

89, .507 

99,716 

foreign bills 

1,218 

380 

Other liabilities 

20,759 

H..370 

Total 

Assets- 

Cash and due from 

1 ,8.56,290 

1,715,188 

banks 

United Stales Govern- 

301,297 

30 1,791 

ment securities , , 
Short term municipal 
.securities maturing 

214,997 

207,061 

within two years ... 
Other State and Muni- 

7.5,213 

40,060 

cipal securities 

Other short-term secu- 
rities maturing with- 

7,813 

50,089 

in two years 

Federal Itcserve Bank 

41.093 

.51,885 

stock 

Other bonds and secu- 

8,160 

8,160 

rities 

90,427 

07.31.1 

Loans and discounts ... 

887,187 

795,192 

Real estate 

Redemption Fund — 
United States Trea- 

32,716 

42,672 

surer ... 

Customers* acceptance 
liability, less amount. 

... 

1,250 

in portfolio 

85,812 

94, .506 

Other assets 

12,575 

22,204 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION. 

Head Office : Hongkong. 

^ The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation owes its existence to a special 
ordinance of the Legislative Council of 
Hongkong in 1867. The Bank has a parti- 
cularly strong reserve position, there being a 
sterling reserve of £6.5 million. In these 
calculations, shTling exchange has been 
taken at ish. 5gd. during 1933. Adopting 
the same exchange rate, deposits amount to 
the substantial figure of 63.3 million. The 
notes in circulation are £10.6 million. Against 
these the Bank has, in cash and bullion, 
£2y.8 million. Ciltedge securities amount to 
£16.6 million. It will thus be seen that the 
Bank has not only a tremendous reserve 
position but a substantial liijuid j)osition. 
That a bank of this size and with these re- 
sourct's should have felt the effects of the 
(Economic blizzard is somewhat surprising — 
but not so surprising if it is remembered that 
a large part of the operations of the Bank 
are done in China which has had its political 
troubles and currency fluctuations. In spite 
of the diflicult conditions in which the Bank 
has had to carry on its busim.*ss, it has been 
able to meet the exceptional losses from 
current protits, which shows that the earning 
power of the I^ank is as sound as ever. 


(In Slerliiijr— (XX)’s omitted.) 



1931 

1932. 

1933. 

Stcrlin 

^ IC.vcl 

laiigt* taken at 

Liabilities 

i,.'^:d. 

l/3d. 

1/5^1. 

Ca]iilal 

1,4.38 

1,250 

1,448 

Slt-rling Reserve 

6,500 

6.500 

6,500 

Silver Keserve 

T«)t;d f»f C.npital uinl 

719 

625 

724 

Rcmtvi’S 

8,657 

8,375 

8,672 

Nntes in Circulatifiii ... 

9,289 

8..591 

10,608 

Dijposils ■ • 

Acccplanccs ami Rills 

55,594 

58,227 

63,270 

Pfiv.nbU* 

1,161 

1,134 

1,201 


As.sets — 

Cash ... l‘Vni 

llrili.di ('.ovLTliiiiciit, 

Indian, C*ol<>nial and 
other seen lit ils ... 17,554 

liills discounted, loans, 
credits, acceptance';, 
etc. ... . 

Uaiik Premises ... b409 


20,842 27,840 

18.124 16,820 

86,917 38.779 
1,230 1,351 


(In Dollars -000’s omitted.) 
Profit and Lo.ss Items — 


llroiieht forward ••• 3,429 

Profits ••• t6,649 

Dividend distributed 15,894 
Allocation to funds ... 500 

Carried forward ... 3,422 

Dividend rate per share £ti 


3,422 

16,894 

15,297 

3,439 


3,439 

15.207 

13,612 

3,463 

£e 


Total 


1,856,290 1,715,188 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 
NEW YORK. 

Till three years ago, the National City 
Bank of New York had the distinction of 
being the largest Bank in the world alike in 
regard to capital, reserves and deposits. The 
first place has now, however, been secured 
by the Chase National Bank, which, as a 
result of the latest amalgamation, has now 
the world record figure for capital, reserves 
and deposits. It may be said that the 
National City Bank of New York is, to-day, 
the second largest Bank in the world. Its 
paid up capital is J127 million, surplus $30 
million and undivided profits $5 million. 
Deposits aggregate to $1,117 niillion. Though 
these figures are lower than the record years 
of 1929 and 1930, they are yet commensur- 
ate with the times and the size of the Bank. 
The Bank has maintained the largest liqui- 
dity. Mr. C. E. Mitchell, Chairman of 
the Bank, was proud to claim that "the 
National City Bank of New York, the 
National City Company and the City Bank 
Farmers* Trust Company, all forming a 
single ‘National ('ity* organisation, was 
equipped more completely and efficiently 
than ever to render a complete commercial 
and investment and trust service." 


(Ill niillion dollansj 


Liabilities-- 


1932. 

1933. 

Capital 

124 

124 

127 

Surplus 

90 

76 

:«) 

Undivided profits 

12 

5 

5 

Reserves 

Liability as acceptor, 

endorser or maker on 

47 

37 

8 

acceptances and bills ... 

i:i7 

74 

74 

Depo.sits 

1,261 

1,299 

1,117 

T()t;*l 

Assets— 

Cask in vault and in 

1,671 

1,615 

1,387 

Federal Reserve Rank 
Due from Ranks ainl 

179 

197 

239 

bankers 

Loans, di.scounts and 

144 

103 

125 

bankers’ acceptaneres ... 
United vStates Government 

792 

620 

497 

Bonds and Certificates ... 

208 

365 

229 

State and Municipal Bunds 
Stock in Federal Reserve 

19 

53 

66 

Bank 

7 

7 

7 

Other ]k>iids and vSecurities 
Ownership of Tnternalioiial 

105 

120 

65 

Bankinjr Corporation ... 

8 

8 

8 

Bank Buildings 

Items in transit with 

61 

60 

57 

branches 

Cu.stoiners* liability account 

23 

10 

20 

of acceptances ” 

119 

66 

69 

Other a.s.sets 

7 

6 

5 

Total 

1.671 

1,615 

1,387 


NETHERLANDS INDIA COMMERCIAL 
BANK, N. V. 

The Netherlands India Commercial Batik 
N. V. was established at Amsterdam in 1863. 
Through its extensive organization the Bank 
is able to offer accommodation for every 
description of banking business in Holland 
and its colonics, and also in many important 
ports in British India, China and Japan. 


(In Guikk-rs 000 's omitted., 



1932. 

1933. 

Liabilitic»— 



Capital 

55,000 

55,000 

Re.-^icrvcs 

25,691 

2(S.692 

Total of Capital :iiid Resi-rvc 

80,691 

81,692 

Current, I>ei)f*.‘'it iv other 



Accounts 

1,00,418 

9(),3f)3 

Acceptances Bills I'ayablc 

10,587 

9,83(J 

Assets — 



Cash and Moiiev at Call ... 

33,182 

26.2(iS 

Treasury Bills 

13, 1(H) 

20,791 

Iiiveslmeiits and Syiulicates 

29,570 

30,274 

Loans and Advances 

64,542 

63,457 

Bullion and Bills Recciva' k? 

40,125 

27,301 

Propertius 

4.376 

4,011 

Percenta.tje of Capital and 



Reservc.s to total dejardl-. 

80.3 

90..) 

I‘erccnt.M;;e of Cash to BHal 



dei>osil.s 

33.0 

29.'.! 


NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY. 

(111 SU'ilin.vi (X)O’s omitti'ili 
Coiivcrli'd at i‘l. 7.5 .(.I 


Liabilities — 

1931. 

1932. 


Capital 

10,671 

10,(»71 

10.671 

Reserves 

2.6()9 

2,669 

2,669 

Total of Capital and 
Reserves 

13,340 

13,340 

I.3.;!41) 

Deposits 

46,264 

40,169 

32,877 

Bills Payable. 

3,071 

1 ,639 

l,|- ) 

Sundry Creditor-. ... 

5,152 

3,837 

2.C.9 . 

Assets — 

Cash 

9,7‘K) 

11,675 

10,80.^ 

Investments 

12,405 

12.424 

10,S9S 

Bills Receivable. 

13,810 

26,441 

14,415 

l0.2tK) 

Loans and Advances 

15,414 

14,4i:( 

Properties 

3,693 

3,789 

3,44« 

Sundry Debtors 

2,301 

1,878 

633 

Perceiitaj^e of total 
Capital and Re- 
serves to Deposits 

28.8% 

33.2% 

40.6";, 

IVreentage. of Cash 
to Deposits 

21.2% 

29.1% 

32.9% 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD. 

Head Office: Yokohama. 

The Reports and Accounts of the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank are published for half- 
yearly periods, January to June and July 
to December. 
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Below are given details of the Balance 
Sheets as at December 31, 1932 and 1933, 
and the Summary of Profit and Loss 
x\ccounts for the half-years ended December 
1932 and 1933. After making due 
provisions for all bad and doubtful debts, 
rebate on bills, etc., the net profit for the 
half-year ended December 31, 1933 was 
Yen 14,148,164 inclusive of Yen 6,869,038, 
being the carry forward from the last 
account. From the above profits. 
Yen 1,500,000 was added to the reserve 
fund, a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent, 
per annum was paid, tlie total amount 
required for the purpose bring 
Yen 5,000,000. The carry forward to 
the next account is Yen 7,648,164. 

{In thousand Yen) 


labilities-- 

Dec. 31, 

Dec. 31, 

Capital isbiU'd and fully 

lf)32. 

1933. 

paid 

100,000 

100,000 

KeserN'L* Fund ... 

118,450 

121,250 

Reserve for doubtful debts 

3,810 

3,602 

Notes 111 circulation 
Deposits (current, fixed, 

6,598 

4,265 

etc.) 

Rills payable, bills redis- 
counted, acceptances 

and other sums due by 

680,157 

600,507 

ibc bank 

552,900 

694,201 

Dividends unclaimed 
balance t/f profit and lo.ss 
broiij^dit forwartl from 

9 

6 

last account 

Net profit for the last 

5,077 

6,869 

half-year 

7,082 

7,279 

Total 

1,474,173 

1,537,979 


ABset*— 

Ca.sh account— 


In hand 

36.822 

40,026 

At hankers 

97,583 

54,142 

Investments in public 
securities and deben- 
tures at current market 
price 

451,042 

460,364 

Bills discounted, loans, 
advances etc. 

394,925 

465,037 

Bills receivable and otlier 
sums due to the hank 

470,557 

494,465 

Bullion and foreign niniiey 

686 

1,837 

Bank’s premises, proper- 
ties, furniture etc., c.sti- 
niated at c<>st price, 
less allowance for de- 
preciation 

22,558 

22.106 

Total 

1,474,173 

1,537,979 

Profit and Loss Account- 

Reserve fund 

1,300 

1,500 

Dividend — 

Yen 5.00 per share for 
1,000,000 shares 

Balance cjirried forward 
to next account 

5,000 

5,000 

5,859 

7,648 

Total 

12,159 

14,148 

Balance l>r()U).^ht forward 
from previous balance 
sheet 

5,077 

6.669 

Net profit for the half-year 
(after making provision 
for Imd and doubtful 
debts, rebate on bills 
etc.) 

7,082 

7,279 

Total 

12,159 

14.148 


THOS. COOK & SON (BANKERS) LTD. 


CALCUTTA, BOMBAY, RANGOON, DELHI, SIMLA, MADRAS & COLOMBO. 
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Safety 

& 

Strength 



How To Select 
A Good Life Office 


1, The securities of the Company 
should be sound and real. 

2. The Life Funds should bear 
adequate proportioji to the sum 
assured. 

JL The expenses of the management 
should be low. 

i. The mortality experience should 
show a good Selection of Risk. 

5. The basis of valuation should be 
strict and profits declared 
should be based on proper valua- 
tion and be maintainable even if 
the value of securities deorcciate. 

6. The Premium should be low, giving 
the maximum amount of Insurance 
protection from Commencement. 


As safety is the first Principle 
in Life Insurance the above 
Points are of vital importance 
to Proponents and Agents. 


EMPIRE OF INDIA 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

HAS ALL THESE IMPORTANT 
POINTS IN FAVOUR 

STRIKING RESULTS : 


Assets approach 
Policies in force 
Claims paid 
Income 


4/2 rrorry 

... W/4 

... 4 % .. 

... IV/i lakhs 


D. M. DAS & HONH 

28, Dalhousie Square 
CALCUTTA 


Phone No. 2040 



INSURANCE SECTION : 



X 

ill 

X 


LIFE INSURANCE 




The growth of Indian Insurance business 
has been ratiier uneven. While the im- 
portance of Life Insurance has been recog- 
nised since the middle of the 19th Century, 
it was not until after the War that companies 
were established in India to transact fire, 
marine, and other general insurance, 
riie earliest life office to be established in 
India was the Madras Equitable, which 
was founded in 1829, but this company 
ceased operation soon after the War. The 
Oriental of Bombay is the oldest Joint 
Stock Company organised to transact Life 
business. It was established in 1874 and 
has b(jen uniformly succe.ssful .since its in- 
ception. Several other companies have 
been subsequently organised and have 
achieved a large measure of success; but it 
was only after the year 1920 that the 
Indian Companies entered upon an era of 
spectacular progress. The usual test of 
the progress of life insurance companies is 
the total volume of business transacted 
every year and the folli)wing table shows 
the extent of new business secured by 
Indian companies and the volume of busi- 


ness outstanding at the end of each year: 

Total Uusiiic.s.s 
New Business rctuaiiiiug 

Year. 

written diiriiig 
the year 

in force at 
year-cud 

1920 

... 5,17 lakhs 

31 iTort-s 

1921 

... 5,47 „ 

34 „ 

1922 

... 5,64 ., 

37 „ 

192:^ 

... 5,85 „ 

• 39 „ 

1924 

... 6,89 „ 

42 „ 

1925 

... 8.15 „ 

47 

1926 

... IP, 35 „ 

53 

1927 

... 12.77 „ 

60 

1928 

... 15,41 „ 

71 

1929 

... 17,29 

82 

1930 

... 16,50 ,. 

89 

1931 

... 17,75 „ 

98 


The figures for 1932 and 1933, are not 
yet available in collective form, but an 
examination of the Balance Sheets reveals 
that the business of the more important 
^^ompanies has shown an increase in 1933 
over that of 1932. 

Non-Indian companies also transact life 
insurance business in India and many of 


them had been established in India long 
before any Indian companies were organised. 
In recent years, however, the ratio of busi- 
ness secured by them has shown a progres- 
sive tendency to decline. 

In addition to the insurance companies 
which are subject to the provisions of the 
Indian Life Insurance Companies' Act of 
T912 and the amending Act of 1928, the 
Post Office carries on life assurance busi- 
ness for the benefit of the Government 
servants. Statistics of the Postal Insurance 
Fund are given hereunder. 


New Bii.siness elTeeted 
during the year 


Tulal business 
remaining in foree 
al yeat-end. 



According to a statement published by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, the amount of life assurance in force 
per capita in various countries was as 
under, at the end of 1929: — 




Per Capita 

Country 

Per Capita 
{ 111 $ ; 

(In Us.) at 
par of 
exchange 

n.s.A. 

... 843 

2,318.2 

Canada 

... 640 

1,760.0 

New Zealand 

... 358 

984.5 

Australia 

... 273 

750.7 

United Kingdom 

... 266 

731.5 

Sweden 

... 205 

563.7 

Italy 

... 152 

418.0 

Norway 

•... 137 

376.7 

Netherlands 

... 123 

338.2 

India 

2 

5.5 


The total assets of Indian companies at 
the end of 1931, amounted to Rs. 29 crores 
and these were invested to the extent of 71J 
per cent, in stock exchange securities. 
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Loans on the surrender value of policies 
and mortgages absorbed about 14 cent, of 
the funds. During the last two or three 
years, for which, however, no collective 
statistics are available, there has been a 
growing tendency to invest a larger per- 
centage of life funds in the sterling securi- 
ties of the Government of India. 

The total assets in India of non-Indian 
companies at the end of 1931, amounted to 
Rs. 37 3/5 crores, the bulk of which amount 
— nearly Rs. 32 crores — represents the 
Indian assets of companies incorporated in 
the United Kingdom, and nearly 5J crores 
those of companies constituted in the 
Dominions and Colonics. The Indian 
assets of American Companies amount to 
2| lakhs, those of Continental Companies 
to nearly 5 lakhs, of the Japanese to 
lakhs, and of the Javanese to a little over 
1/3 lakh. Out of this 37 crores, 33I crores 
represent Indian Assets of Companies, which 
carry on life business in India, cither solely 
or along witli other Insurance business. 


In the matter of their investment policy 
it is gratifying to note that a more scientific 
policy is dawning upon the minds of Insure 
ance Companies established in India. 
Formerly, there was hardly any company 
which adopted an active and rational in- 
vestment policy. The general tendency 
was to purchase giltedge securities as and 
when funds accumulated and lock them 
away. Seldom was advantage taken of 
the disparity in yields of securities of differ- 
ent maturities with a view to increase the 
average rate of interest on investments and 
bring down the book value of securities. 
An active policy of the character indicated 
would not altogether relieve life insurance 
companies of the necessity of having to 
provide against depreciation of investments 
in abnormal times. But it would certainly 
mitigate the severity of this influence. The 
leading British offices are known to adopt 
this policy with beneficial results on the 
yield of their investments. 


NEW BUSINESS FIGURES 

INDIAN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


llii Ihousniids of Ks.) 


Name of Company 

Oriental 



Year ending 

SI.*;! Dee. 

1931 

.3, .35, 61 

P)32 

5.94,01 

1933 

7,04,26 

flindustan 



30th Apr. 

1,42,39 

2,01,07 

2,5.3,21 

National 



31st Dee. 

1,.32,31 

1,55,74 

1,67,15 

Kmpirc 



28th Feb. 

1.05,27 

1,11,56 

1,38,24 

New India 



31. St ^lar. 

71,04 

88,37 

1,11,67 

Bharat 



31st Dec. 

79,09 


Lnkshmi 



30tli Apr. 

55,19 

70,89 

1,00.00 ui] 

Bombay Mutual 



31st Dec. 

69,57 

75,65 

1,29,17 

Bombay Ijfe 



3 1 St Dec. ■ 

59,66 

63,46 

94,17 

Industrial and Prudential 



31st Dec. 

50,41 

52,00 

67,00 

United India 



31st Dec. 

42,94 

49,66 

66,41 

45,31 

Asian 



31.st Dee. 

40,17 

32,63 

Metropolitan 



31st Dec. 

39,85 

40, (X) {a) 

45.00 

Oeneral Assurance 



31st Dee. 

31,67 

35,22 

.37,13 

47,76 

Western India 



31st Dec. 

31,53 

.37,49 

Zenith 


b..' 

3Ist Dec. 

21,50 

20,82 

27,65 

P'ast and West 


.*• 

31.st Dec. 

18,56 

17,18 

20,82 

.30,54 

Great India 



31.st Dec. 

16,50 

Jupiter General 

Unique 



30th June 

15.08 

15,07 

14,05 



.31. st May 

14,06 


... 

Asiatic Govt. Security 



31st Dec. 

8,59 

10,18 

12,00 


(a) 

The actual amount is over this figure. 
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THE NEW INDIA ASSURANCE I 

COMPANY, LIMITED. | 

(INCOUI'OUATKD IN INDIA ) K 

ESTABLISHED 1919 ill 





Board of Directors : 


Sir N. B. Saklatvala, Kt.. c.i.e. 

(Chairman) 

F, E. Dinshaw, Esq. (Vice-Chairman) 
Sir Lalubhai Samaldas. Kt., c.i.e. 
The Hon’ble Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, 

Kt., o.b.e. 

Sir S. N. Pochkhanawalu, Kt. 

Sir Cursetji N. Wadia, Kt., c.i.e. 


Ambalai. Sarabhai, Esq. 

D. F. Batliwala, Esq. 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, k.c..s.i. 

The Hon'ble Sirdar Sui.eman Cassum 
Mitha, Kt. C.I.E., 

J. D. Ghandv, Esq. 

Ramniwas Ramnarain. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL PAID-UP CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Rs. 6,00,00,000 Rs. 71,21.05.5 Rs. 3,56,05,275 

TOTAL FUNDS Rs. 1,65,94,957 

Classes of Business Transacted : 

FIRE INCLUDING LOSS OF PROFITS, LIFE ANNUITY, MARINE 
TRANSIT, PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, EMPLOYER’S 
LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY, MOTOR VEHICLE, AIRCRAFT, ALL 
RISK (JEWELLERY, Etc.), BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, FIDELITY. 

There is a "SEW INDIA" Policy designed to protect you against nearly every 
hazard that exists today 

Head Oifiee : ESPLANADE ROAD, BOMBAY. 

Calcutta Office: 100, CLIVE STREET. 

Branch Offices ; 

MADRAS- 4, First Line Beach. RANGOON- 619, Merchant St. 
KARACHI— Machi Miani Road. LAHORE—38, The Mall. 

And Agencies throughout India, Burma, Ceylon and abroad. 


s=^xsx!r3x— xn 


=x=x“xe: 




« INSURANCE SECTION ; 

I 

i FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 

X 


The Fire and Marine Insurance market 
in India till the close of the war, was 
dominated by the companies registered out- 
side India. It is true that the Triton In- 
surance Company was founded in Calcutta 
with a rupee capital as long ago as 1850 
and the Indian Mercantile Insurance Co., 
was started in Bombay in 1907 and both 
have been quite successful in their respec- 
tive cities. But it was not till Tqrq that 
Indian Companies w^(*rc organised with a 
view to develop a distinctively national 
insurance market outside the sphere of life 
assurance. 

The following table gives the names of 
the Indian general insurance offices with 
their paid up canital, date and jdace of 
registration. 

Onto IMnoc 

r fs • of of Cnpital 

Name of ( ompaiiio^. 

Ir.'itioii Iratioii 

New Tndin A*;siiraii('p 1919 nomhay 71,21,000 
JiipiliT CcMicr.'il Tiisiir- 

anre ... 1919 llonilmy 23,75,000 

Vnlran Tiisnrnncc ... 1919 llonilKiv 15,99,000 
Tn'ioii Tnsurance ... 1850 Calcutta 5,75,000 
Universal Kire and 

(Tenernl Tiisiirance ... 1919 noinl)av 6,.S5,000 
British India Ooneral 1919 lUnnhay 10,00,000 
Indian Mercantile 

Insurance ... 1907 Bonihay 4,23,000 

Hukiimcliand Insur- 
ance ... 1929 Cnlcntla 10,00,000 

Crescent In.surnncc ... 1919 Boniliay 1,47,000 
Burma Fire and Marine 

Insurance ... 1919 R.iniroon 15,00,000 

Clive Insurance Co. ... 1917 Cnlculla 

General Assurance 

Tru.st ... 1928 Bombay 

Indian Glolx! Insurance 

Company ... 19.30 Bombay 

National Fire & Gene- 
ral ... 1931 Calcutta 

Total 1,63,75,000 

With the exception of the Burma Fire 

and Marine Insurance Company, Limited, 


which was floated in Rangoon in 1919 and 
the Hukumchand Insurance Company, and 
National Fire and General which were in- 
corporated as late as 1929 in Calcutta, all 
the other newly established offices have 
their head-quarters in Bombay. The 
Burma Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, after a successful career of 12 years, 
was wound up voluntarily in the year 1931. 
The Crescent Insurance Company, al- 
though originally incorporated with the 
obiect of transacting all classes of business, 
has latterly confined itself more or less to 
life assurance business. There are a few 
other companies with comnarativelv small 
naid up ranital transacting miscellaneous 
business, such as motor car and employers* 
liability insurance. 

The aggregate net premium income of 
all these romn.mies from business undor- 
written in India in to 3T amounted to oniv 
Rs. 60 laVbs aeaipst a net total proiuhnu 
inromo of both Indian and non-Tnd'au 
companies of Rs. 9 ‘^n lakhs. The New Tndi.j 
the Tupiter, the VuVan The Triton and 
the TTniversal have also important bnsim ss 
connections outside India and derived a rn t 
premium income of Rs. too lakhs in rmr 
from their operations in the foreign field 
The total premium income inclusive of 
foreign revenue, was Rs. ifio lakhs. Dur- 
ing TQ 32 and 103'^. though no offiri.il 
figures are available as vet, the amount of 
business 'done by Indian Companies in 
common with that done by European Com- 
panies has shmnk considerably, for wbirh 
the acute world-wide depression is chiefly 
responsible. The amount of business 
which Indian Companies have so far been 
able to under-write in a year is small in 
comparison with their capitalisation. A 
much larger business can be handled by 
them with the resources in their command. 
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I'he distribution of premium income 
among the non-Indian companies during 
1930, is shown by the following table: — 


Country of 

S'O 

'S'S'S 

liicorporaliuti 

No. 

ompa 

inclv 

Fire 


U 

lireal Hritain 

60 72 

J)oiiiinioiis iS: Coluiiies 

19 13 

I’liited vSlatcs 

10 9 

of i^urope ... 

15 4 

otJicrs 

14 2 

Total 

118 100 



14 48 1,34 

18 5 36 

2 ... 11 

1 5 

1 ... 3 

36 53 1,89 


Statistics are not available in respect of 
Ijie gross premium income derived from all 
classes of insurance business and the figures 
given in the official Insurance Year-1 ^ook 
are net figures after deduction of re-insur- 
ance premia. The total premium income 
UL Ks. 258 lakhs lor the year 1931 is com- 
posed ol Ks. 128 lakhs Irom lire, Ks. 43 
lakhs from marine, and Ks. 77 lakhs from 
uiiscellaneous insurance. 


Unde-r the Insurance Companies act ol 
1928, companies transacting bu.siness in 
India arc obliged to furnish the Govein- 
ineiit with statistics of only the net premi- 
um income derived from India for which 
credit is taken in the accounts. Ihis is 
not a satisfactory state ol allairs. I'hc 
time has come when the Government 
bliould sonsider the desirability of amend- 
ing the said Act, making it obligatory on 
Insurance companies to disclose their gross 
premium and net income on their Indian 
business. 

'I'he Official publications giving the reve- 
nue for 1932 and 1933, arc not available 
now. But from the balance sheets already 
to hand, of the principal offices, it is possi- 
ble to form some idea ol the trend of busi- 
ness during those two years. In the fire 
branch owing to shrinkage of values and 
lower stocks carried by industries, a general 
contraction of premium income was bound 
to be felt. The following figures give the 
premium income from lire business of 
tbc New India, The Jupiter, and The 
Iriton for the four years 1930, 1931, 
1932 and 1933. 


(lu lakhs of Rupees). 

1930 1931 1932 1933 

New India 47.15 47.99 42.05 ... 

Jupiter General ... 10.19 12.54 

Triton 8.69 6.91 6.52 6.57 

It may be seen from the above figures 
that the business has fallen considerably in 
1932 and 1933. But the special forces that 
have prevailed during the Iasi two years 
would have had their full effect realised 
by the British oflices operating in India. 
Indian Offices transacting business abroad 
report a substantial decrease in premiums 
from business done abroad, but the fall has 
been compensated by the accretion of a 
larger proportion ol home business. The 
lire loss experience shows a slight improve- 
ment, and underwriting reserves have been 
in certain cases further strengthened. 

In the Marine Insurance branch, the 
small proportion ol business that India had, 
lias been further reduced by the unsettled 
conditions in the market. The scramble 
for business has necessitated the cutting of 
rates to ridiculously low levels, leaving 
little margin of profit. The only factor 
that tended to support the market, oddly 
enough, was the heavy export of gold from 
Bombay, which has been steadily main- 
taining a demand for insurance cover. It 
would seem however, that the bulk of this 
business has been handled by British 
Offices. 

Conditions in the marine insurance 
market in England w(^rc no better. Owing 
to the insular feelings aroused by the seve- 
rity of the trade slump, countries have 
raised tariff walls as high as the skies, 
blocking international trade. Consequent- 
ly British exports have declined and the 
nKpiest for marine insurance has corres- 
pondingly decreased. However some of 
the British companitis have done belter in 
1932, than in 1931. This increase is not 
wholly to be welcomed as it increases the 
commitments of the companies. In some 
cases an increase is to be explained by al- 
tered basis of converting foreign business 
or the fact that there was le.sser proportion 
rc-insured in 1932 than in 1931. But the 
reserves of most companies arc quite sub- 
stantial and therefore, there is no fear of 
the companies not being able to meet their 
commitments. 
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MARCH OF PROGRESS 


Year 

Business in force 

Life I’^ind 

1925 

Over 21 Lacs 

500/- 

1929 

Over 166 Lacs 

9,32,900/- 

1933 

Over 304 I.acs 

37,94,000/- 


CONSIDER 

Throuf»h its progressive ideas, prompt service and liberal treatment 
of the policyholders, the Lakshmi Insurance Coi)i])jiny has arisen to 
a position of leadership which many other companies twice its age 
have not yet attained. 

Take a Policy with this Progressive Company 
CONSIDER 

What makes you do business with any particular Company? Ts it 
Security, Premium Rates, Policy Conditions, Claims Service, or 
Commission Terms ? Lakshmi Policies and Lakshmi Service can 
fullil all your needs. 

It will pay you to represent us 

POLICIES ISSUED IN 1933-34: 

OVER ONE CRORE 

LIFE FUND : 

OVER FORTY-NINE LACS 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 8^ LACS 


Lakshmi Insurance Co., Ld. 

LAHORE 




i insurance SECTION : 

I REVIEWS OF BALANCE SHEETS 

« INDIAN INSURANCli COi^tPANIES 

ill 

..K K X .M : . M >; v 


THE ASIAN ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established -i g lo . ) 

Head Office : - -Eombay. 

Since the Asian Assurance ronipany caiiK-. 
lo receive the co-operation as (diairinan of 
Mr. Jainnadas Mehta and since Mr. Eozdar 
has been its Mana^'er, this Company has 
made remarkable prof^ress as will be shown 
by the following table: 

i 9 .n in.'ij 

Mumln r of |)ropo.snIs ... .‘<,402 2,724 M 7 

Niinihcrof iiolk’ics issued :',.‘)74 

Karr viiliic of pruposiils ... C&.dl.. lO 46 ,n<,r(l(l CS.I.'kd^n 

.\iniMiiit iisMund 4U,lo'Hn 22,0<\n‘5 4(v“d..'>7;> 

I'utul preiiiium iMcoiiic ... V, 68,5^7 ti.UU.IM 

T«»lal l)iisincss ill force ... l,:>.Oi,(i2S l,Mi,li,3S0 

lafc Fund :'4,50,‘^:{.7 2h,e<;.(l44 

In 1933, the Company underwrote new 
business of J^s. 45 lakhs which is the 
highest recorded amount in the history of 
the company and at the end of the year the 
life fund stood at Rs. 28.7 lakhs. Against 
total assets of Rs. 34.11 lakhs, the Asian has 
invested Rs. 13 lakhs in giltedge and bonds ; 
Rs. 2.66 lakhs in mortgages on j)roperty ; 
Rs. 4.69 lakhs in Loans on policies ; Rs. 1.14 
lakhs in secured loans and Rs. ().i8 laklis on 
buildings. On the whole the invcstnients of 
the Company are well distributijcl and care- 
tully selected. The only remark that one 
may make is that the building, situated in 
Ikillard Bier, Bombay, on which they have 
si)ent a considerable sum is a somewhat un- 
fortunate investment as the land rent pa}^- 
ablc to the Port Trust is very high and as, 
owing to trade depression, letting out olliccs 
is extremely diilkult in Bombay. The 
Directors have, therefore, wisely started a 
sinking fund for the company’s building ; 
the sinking fund stands now at Rs. 66,337. 
It is expected that this sum accumulating at 
6 per cent, compound interc.st will, in the 
course of 48 years, amount lo the full cost 
of the building. There are still 86 yciars to 
run in respect of the lease from the Port 
Trust. 


I 

K 

ill 

X 

III 

X 

ill 

:^X:^x 


late Account. 


ItiiKiiie.ss — 

till tlio-isaiids 

m\. 

of Ks.) 
1988. 

.N'limtur 

2,57.1 

2.0fi{) 

2,820 

AjumuiiI 

rrt-iiiiuiiis (HI .\'c*\v 

■10,17 

82,5;i 

45,80 

r.u'^iiush 

2,18 

1,74 

2,11 

i*»lal I'lXi’.iiniMs 

7,41 

7,89 

9,20 

C l.'iiins 

1.72 

2.52 

2,14 

hid- luiid at llif* 
bi-Kinniiit; of llu; 

8,02 

2,85 

8.58 

year 

Life fund af ttic 

18,11 

20,80 

24, .50 

end of thu year 
Katio of exjien.'^cs 

20,80 

21,50 

28,60 

lo preniiiini 

Balance 

Lhihilities 

41”:. 

Sheet. 

80. r;.', 


Capit.nl 

2,04 

2,04 

2,04 

IJfe fund 

20,80 

24,50 

28,0(> 

UiMTve funds 

(lO 

20 

72 

Oilier items 

(),I8 

8.01 

2,69 

Total 

As.scts--- 

20,92 

29,75 

84,11 

fiilled.54c sieiirilie.s 
Uoiiils and I'rifir- 

10,75 

(S,8;i 

10,80 

eiiic .sliaiL.s 
l.oaiis oil life 

4,85 

8,70 

2.(M) 

j»i»lii-ii-.s. 

Oliu-r loans and 

8,75 

4,80 

4,09 

.\!(H s 

2.07 

4,28 

7.iH) 

iloi'sc I'ropiilN ... 

0,18 

(),18 

0.18 

UUivr items . . 

2,22 

1,45 

2,48 

Total 

29,92 

29,75 

84,11 


THE 

ASIAiTC GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIPE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1913 — Life Dept. 1922.) 

Head Office: B/\ngaluki£. 

Till! Asiatic (d Bangalore was incorporated 
under the Mysore Slate Coni])anies Regula- 
tions and is oiU‘ of the pioneers of Insurance 
business in that Slate. It is a progressive 
company with a neat and natty financial 
position. The accounts of the company are 
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presented in a clear and lucid way, so that 
any lay man can interpret them. The results 
for the year ended December 31, 1933 show 
an all-round improvement on those of 
1932. New policies numbering 1,034 were 
issued, assuring a total sum of Rs. 12.0 
lakhs, as against 773 policies assuring 
Rs. 10.18 lakhs in 1932. Ihe total premium 
income was Rs. 2.02 lakhs. The Life Fund 
at the end of 1933 was 5.32 lakhs showing 
an increase of Rs. 1,25 thousands over the 
previous year. The ratio of expenses to 
premium income at 40.6 per coni, has been 
considerably reduced from 48 p(ir cent, in 
the previous year and 52 per cent., in 1931. 
The Directorate includes some of the most 
influential gentlemen in the State. The 
Chairman of the Board is Dr. F. H. 
Noronha, and the management is in the 
capable hands of Mr. V. Rangaswami. A 
sub-office of the company has been opened 
at 137, Canning Street, Calcutta. 


New Business — 

(In thousinuls of 
1931. 1932. 

Rs.) 

1933. 

Policies 

601 

773 

1,034 

Sum Assured 

8,59 

10,18 

12,00 

Premiums 

1,64 

1,75 

lia 

2,02 

Claims 

23 

82 

Expenses (iiiaiiagcineiit) 

85 

84 

82 

Life Assurance Fund 
at the beginning 

of the year 

3,07 

3,51 

4,07 

Life A.ssuraiice Fund 
at the end of the 

yc.nr 

3,51 

4,07 

5,32 

Net increase 

44 

56 

1,25 

Ratio of expenses 

to Premium 

52/0 

48% 

40.6 


Balance Sheet. 


THE BOMBAY LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO., LTD. 

(Established 1908) 

Head Office : 45 - 47 , Churcugate 
Street, Bombay. 

Bombay Life is one of the sound and 
progressive life offices of India. Established 
in 1908, it has been gaining strength gra- 
dually and to-day it can be included within 
tlie first ten of the life offices of India. Its 
new busine.ss has made rapid strides during 
the last three years and at Rs. 94.17 lakhs 
during the year under review it is a record 
for the company, showing an increase 
of nearly 50 per cent over the figure of 
last y(jar. The total life assurance in force 
at the end of the year 1933, amoiinted to 
17,325 policies assuring a sum of Rs. 3,08 
lakhs. 

The total premium income of the year 
was Rs. 15.13 lakhs and interest income 
amounted to Rs. 2.09 lakhs. The life fund 
of the company has been substantially in- 
creased by Rs. 12 lakhs to Rs. 50 lakhs. 
The expense ratio shows a sharp rise of 
nearly 6 per cent probably due to the big 
spurt of the new business. But it is 
always better for such well established 
offices like the Bombay Life to devote more 
attention to the reduction ol the expense 
ratio than to the production of higher and 
higher record-breaking new business. The 
balance sheet of the company shows that 
nearly 63 per cent of the total assets of 
Rs. 58.84 lakhs is invested in giltedgecl 
securities ; house properties account for 
12 per cent., policy loans for 9 per cent, and 
other assets for lO per cent. Thus the 
assets are quite sound and solid and are 
well distributed. 


(Ill UiousaiuLs of Rs.) 


New Business— 19s:{. 

XunilxT of Tolicics ... 5,119 

.Vinoiint ... ... 94,15 

New rreniiuiiis ... ... 4,04 

Total Prciiiiiiiiis ... ... 16,l.'l 

Claims ... ... ... 3,54 

l*)xpLnses ... ... ... 6,26 

Life fund at the l>cj»inning of the 
year ... ... ... 38,40 

Life fund at the end of the year ... 50,05 

Net increa sc ... ... ... 11,65 

Ratio of expenses to premium ... 41.4% 


Balance Sheet. 


Liabilities- 

Capital 

Life .X.ssiirniirc Ciiiid 
Re.serves 

Out.standing e.laims 
Other items 

Total 


Assets— 

Gi hedged Securities 
and bonds 

Loan.s on Policies ... 
Other mortgages and 
loans ... 

Fixed Deposits 
House Property 

Cash 

Other items 

Total 


1,69 

1,69 

1,69 

3,51 

4,07 

6,32 

1,05 

1,02 

48 

36 

22 

•IS 

47 

50 

36 

7,08 

7,50 

8,08 


3,20 

3,12 

2,85 

45 

49 

1,07 

1,30 

1.27 

76 

60 

1,05 

1,20 

43 

33 

24 

61 

53 

1,06 

59 

71 

99 

7,08 

7,60 

8,08 


Liabilities- 
Capital 
Life Fund 
Reserve Fund 
Outstanding claims 
Other Items 

Total 


(In thousands of Rs.) 

im. 

90 

... 50,05 

1,80 
2,98 
... 3,11 

58,84 
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Aiset»— 


Giltedge securities 

... 14,75 

Debentures and other shares 

... 25,10 

Mortgages and Doans 

Agents' Balances 

7,00 

86 

Cash 

1,63 

Other items 

... 8,91 

Total 

... 58,84 


THE 

BOMBAY MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED. 

(Established 1871). 

Head Office: -^B ombay. 

The Bombay Mutual is a sound and 
virile Indian Mutual Life Office. Its pro- 
gress has been notable, especially within 
the last five years. In the matter of new 
business, the company has made rapid 
strides ; and in 1933 the business written 
in the company’s books came to no less 
than Rs. 1,29.17 lakhs. In the last valu- 
ation the company declared bonuses of 
Rs. 25 and 20 per thousand on whole-life 
and Endowment policit^s respi'ctively. The 
expense ratio is still very high for an office 
of its age and should be brought down 
considerably. 


(In llioiis.niuls of Rs.) 

New Business— 



1931. 

19.32. 

19,33. 

Nuiiil>er 

4,173 

4,568 

8,275 

.Ainoiiiit 

68,75 

75,65 

1,29,17 

New Preniiuiiis 

3,67 

3,88 

5,53 

Total „ 

9,09 

10,52 

15,93 

Claims 

1,58 

2,39 

2,64 

Kxpeiises .'ind C 




tiiissioii 

3,90 

4,59 

6,85 

Life fund at the 




begiiiuiiig of the 




ve.'ir 

12,96 

15,99 

20,02 

T/ife fund at the end 




of the ye.ir 

1.5.99 

20.02 

33,51 

Net increase 

3,03 

4,03 

13,49 

Ratio of Hxpenses to 




Premiums 

42.9^>', 

43.6% 

43.0% 

Balance 

Sheet. 



Mabilities— 




Life Fund 

15,99 

20,02 

33,51 

Reserve Bund 


4,19 


Oiitstnndiiig claims 

1.14 

1,65 

2.U 

Other items 

60 

1.12 

1,80 

Total Rs. 

17,82 

26,98 

.37,45 

Assets— 




Giltedge securities 

14,00 

21,46 

22,41 

Loans on life poli- 




cies 

1.86 

2,15 

3,75 

Cash 

43 

64 

1,52 

Other items 

1,53 

2.73 

9,77 

Total Rs. 

17,82 

26,98 

.37,45 


EAST AND WEST LIFE INSURANCE 
CO., LTD. 

(Established 1913) 

Head Office : Bombay. 

The East and West Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been in existence for nirarly 
22 years ; and during all this period, it 
has had an up-hill task in securing business 
against the competition of rival business 
concerns and in securing such business 
at an economical rate. This is indicated by 
the fact that the ratio of expenses to Pre- 
mium has been increasing and .stands at 
the high figure of 55.1 per cent. The total 
business during 1933 came to Rs. 30.55 
lakhs. The total premium income was 
Rs. 3.70 lakhs. The life fund increased by 
Rs. T.36 lakhs to Rs. 7.64 lakhs. The 
company has steadily progressed since its 
inception. But till the life fund reaches at 
least Rs. 10 lakhs, the management will 
have to take strenuous steps to develop their 
organisation and interest the right class of 
agents. . 


(In thousands of Rs.) 


New Business — 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

No. of Policies 

1,078 

1.;7()0 

1,816 

Sum Assured 

18,34 

20,50 

:io,55 

Premiums on new busi- 
ness 

99 

1,15 

1.21 

.Assurances in force 

48,86 

58.54 

76,3.3 

'Folal Premiums 

2.61 

2,96 

3,70 

Claims hy death 

29 

56 

62 

Claims hy malurily ... 

15 

18 

16 

t'ommissions and h'x- 
lien.ses 

1.44 

1.68 

2.04 

Life iMiiid at hc’.i 4 iniiiiig 
« f the \ear 

4.26 

5,03 

6,28 

I.ife I'limi at year cml ... 

5,03 

6,28 

7,64 

Iiierca.sc 

77 

1,25 

1.36 

Ratio f>f ICxpcnscs lo 
Premiums 

55.2?:> 

S6.8Vu 

55.1% 

Balance Sheet. 

Liabilities- 1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Capital 

99 

100 

1,00 

Tj'fe Ihiiul 

50.3 

628 

7,64 

Other Reserves 

SO 

11 

22 

Claims outstanding and 
other liabilities 

32 

49 

59 

Other items 

2 

5 

9 

Total Rs. 

6,86 

7.93 

9,54 

Asset.s — 

Giltedge 

2.00 

1.40 

2,47 

Debentures 

84 

23 

24 

Other shares 

4 

4 

1 

7/)ans on policies and 
otherwise 

1.86 

1,48 

1,52 

Cash 

35 

45 

41 

Other items 

1,77 

4,33 

4,89 

Total Rs. ... 

6,86 

7.93 

9,54 
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EAST & WEST 

INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 

ESTD. 1913 

Head Office : 

East & West Buildinj;, 

Apolh) Street, Fort, Bombay. 

New business for the year 1933 shows 
an increase of 50% over that of 1932 

FirsL-elass Service to Policyholders 
up-to-dntc con t mots — Close co-opcni- 
tion between Head Ollicc and licld 
force- -Efficient andeconoinic manafre- 
rnenl -are a few of the factors respon- 
sible for th<' constant and steady 
Krowlh of the Company. 

It will pay you to lake out a I^olicy to d<ty 
Agency terms Liberal 
Treatment sympathetic 

For l\irticulars apply lo : - 

DALAL & CO„ 

Secretaries, 


INDIAN MERCANTILE 

INSURANCE CO, LD. 

(Incorporated in India 1907) 
Chairman ; 

Sir MUNMOHUNDAS RAMJI, Kt. 
CONSISTENT GROWTH 


Year 

Reserves 

Dividend 

190S 

Rs. 35,000 

5% 

101(5 

M 2,11,121 

«i% 

1!)2G 

„ 5,7.5,000 

131% 

1082 

,, 7,1.8,000 

15% 


ASSETS EXCEED Rs. 12,00,000 

MODERN UFE POLICIES 

Full particulars from:— 

G. L. DESAI, 

Life Manager, 

Head Office : 11, BANK STREET, FORT 

BOMBAY 


PROGRESSIVE INDEED I! 

METROPOLITAN 

INSURANCE COMPANY (LD.)’* 

FIGURES SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


NEW BUSINESS: 

ACCUMULATED LIFE FUND 1 1 

Lst Year ... ilii. 40.00,000 

1st Year 

... Rs. 37,114 

•2nd „ 42,50.000 

2nd ,, 

„ 62,a354 

.3rd „ . . 45,00,000 

:5rd „ 

over Rs. 1,00,000 

(iiiiirl.v) 


(.'ll t Hill tlL'iirc iiTulfr audit/) 


Managing Agents : 

Messrs. BHATTACHERJEE CHOWDHURY & CO. 

Head Office: 28, POLLOCK STREET, 

CALCUTTA 
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EMPIRE OF INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO,, LTD. 

(Establislied — 1 897 . ) 

HMd Bombay. 

The Empire of India Life Assurance 
Company has the second place amongst 
Indian life offices in regard lo size of its 
life fund. As regards new business, how- 
(jver, it may come fourth in the list. That 
this Company does not underwrite more 
business than it actually does in a year is 
because of the extreme vigour in tlie selec- 
tion of lives and the conservative policy to 
which the Directors have remained loyal all 
through. Thus, in the year ending February 
28, 1934, the proj^osjils received amounh^d 
to Rs. 1,74 lakhs whereas policies issued 
were only Rs. 1,38 lakhs. Throughout its 
career, the Empire of India has been less 
keen about the size of new business than 
about the quality of business and the price 
at which it is secured. For this reason, the 
mortality experience of the Company is most 
favourable ; and the expenses of manage- 
jnent are mark(‘dly low, the ratio of ex- 
penses to premium income in 1933-34 being 
22.1 per cent. Likewise, the Company has 
always pursued a conservative polic}^ in 
regard to investments. Its invcstnK'uts are 
more or less confined to giltt'dgc securities 
and first-grade bonds. As much as 99.5 
per cent, of such securities and bonds are 
in the shape of terminable loans, so that 
the depreciation provided for in past year by 
a reserve of Rs. 28 lakhs were in the nature 
of a strengthening of inner reserves as and 
when the securities mature. It may be taken 
for granted that in the case of a company 
like the Empire of India, all the securities 
in the portfolio will be kept on right to the 
date of redemption and that, in tlie mean- 
time, there could be no occasion whatsoever 
for the sale of such securities. The Chair- 
man of the Com])any, Mr. Rustom K. R. 
Cama, in his speech at the annual meeting 
said, "In view of the very substantial rise 
which has taken place (since the presenta- 
tion of the previous report) in the high class 
fixed interest bearing securities which the 
(Company holds a valuation as at 28th Feb- 
ruary la.st shows that the aggregate market 
value of our invested funds exceeds by a 
very substantial margin the value at which 
the securities appear in our balance sheet 
without taking into account the investment 
Reserve Fund of over Rs. 28 lakhs." Nor 
lias the Empire of India been a victim to 
the prevalent mania to declare high bonuses. 
Ill this regard also, the Empire of India has 


preferred to err on the side of safety. The 
Empire of India is content to make its 
appeal to the public on the basis of its 
extremely low premium rates, honest and 
safe investment policy, most economical 
management and strict observance of sound 
principles of finance and insurance. It is 
not^by hectic canvassing for large business 
but by consistent and persistent adherence 
to these principles that the Empire of India 
has built up its position as the second largest 
Indian life office, its life fund standing at 
Rs. 3.82 crores, Investment reserve fund at 
Rs. 28 lakhs and the total resources at 
Rs. 4 * 3 ^ crores. The Managers are Messrs. 
Alluin, Bharucha & Co. The Chief Agents 
for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam 
are Messrs. D. M. Das & Sons, who 
account for a big slice of the total business. 

Life Account. 

Vew Business — 

(hi Thousands of Rupees.) 



19.31-32. 

19.32-33. 

1933-34. 

NiiniLtr (arlual) ... 

6.001 

6,1.57 

7,602 

.\inouiit 
l*re«iium on 

1,05,27 

LU.56 

1,38,25 

Business 

5,47 

5,62 

6.42 

49,71 

Tot.nl ITeiiiiunis ... 

48,83 

48,91 

Claims by Dealb 
Claims by Maturity 

10,36 

21,00 

10,41 

25,15 

9,35 

28,27 

T^ife Fund at the 


In^gi lining of the 
ye.nr 

3,4.3,75 

3,49,90 

3,63,16 

Life iMiiid at the 

end of the year 
Ratio of Ivxpenses 

3,49,90 

3,63,16 

3,82,26 

to rreniimn 

‘21% 

‘21% 

22.1% 

Balance Sheet. 



I.iabilities — 




Capital 

1,29 

1,80 

3,09 

Life Fund 

Other Reserve 

3,49,90 

.3,63,16 

3,82,26 

Funds 

30,61 

34,53 

35,74 

Outstanding elaims 

V 9,.58 

12,53 

11,82 

Other items 

6,10 

6,27 

4,61 

Total 

3,97,48 

4,18,29 

4, 37, .52 

Assets — 




(xiltedge Securities 

1,6.5, .56 

1,59,60 

2,10,16 

DelK'iitures 

Loans on Life 

1,48,36 

1,70,28 

1,2.5,17 

Policies 

58,23 

64,2.3 

67,33 

House Property ... 

9,00 

9,00 

9,06 

Other Assets 

16,3:1 

1.5,18 

25,86 

Total 

3,97,48 

4,18,29 

4,37,52 


THE GENERAL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LTD. 

Head Office i Ajmer. 

The General Assurance Society of Ajmer 
has a clean and comfortable position. The 
business completed in 1933 is 47.8 lakhs. 
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The increase to the life fund in' the year 
was Rs. II .2 lakhs. The life fund at the 
end of the year was Rs. 51.4 lakhs. The 
total resources of the company come to 
Rs. 58.29 lakhs, of which giltedge account 
for Rs. 41.1 lakhs and loans on life policies 
were Rs. 3.9 lakhs. The Company has the 
unstinting and single-minded devotion of the 
General Manager, Mr. Bhargova. 


Life Account. 



(In Thouimnds of Hu.) 

New Business — 


11)81. 

1932. 

I9:w. 

Number of Policies 

2,004 

2 ,2 <kj 

3,005 

Amount Assured ... 

31,67 

:i5.22 

47,76 

Premiums on New 

Business 

1,65 

1,79 

2,00 

Total Premiums 

10,63 

10 , 8 (i 

11,84 

Claims 

3,03 

3,42 

3,07 

Expenses 

2,80 

2,93 

3,67 

Life Fund at the 

beginnitig of year 

28,95 

34,37 

40,23 

Life Fund at year 

end 

34,37 

40,23 

51.42 

Ratio of expenses to 

Premium 

Balance 

28.2 *0 

Sheet. 

27.5'*;. 

31.0';\ 

Liabilities — 

Capital 

1,133 

1.33 


Life Fund 

34.37 

40,23 

51.42 

Outstanding Liabili- 

ties ()f Life Fund 

4,71 

2, .56 

2,49 

Other items 

1,67 

4,62 

3,03 

Total 

42,08 

18,74 

.58,29 

As.sets — 

Giltedge Securities ... 

33,15 

34.20 

41.06 

Other Seeuritie.s and 

Debentures 

1,23 

on 

.5,W) 

Fixed Deposits 

86 

•1 

14 

Loans on Life Policies 

2,93 

93 

3,30 

3,:.l 

Lands and Biiilding.s 

1 ,20 

1,22 

Other items 

2;98 

3,88 

6,56 

Total 

42,08 

48,74 

58,29 


HINDUSTHAN CO-OPERATIVE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 

(Established 1907 ). 

Head Office: Calcutta. 

The Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance 
Society has made a bold bid for the second 
place in the ranks of Indian insurance com- 
panies so far as the underwriting of new 
business is concerned. This ambition, the 
Company fulfilled three years ago, and has 
maintained the record in 1933-34 during 
which new business underwritten comes to 
over Rs. 2 J crores. An increase of Rs. ,50 
lakhs in one year is an achievement of 
which a company may be proud ; by virtue 


of .such a large inflow of new business, the 
Society is in the current year, as it was in 
the last year, the second amongst Indian 
life offices, the easy first being the Oriental. 
It is to be hoped that when the full accounts 
are available, it will be found that the 
Company has not incurred any increase in 
its ratio of expenses. Looking over the past 
three years, it is noteworthy that the expense 
ratio is roundabout 35 per cent.; but in 
1932-33 that is, in a year in which the Com- 
pany wrote quite a satisfactory volume of 
business considering the general political 
unsetllcment in the country, the expense 
ratio slightly increased from 34.6 per cent, 
to 37.1 per cent. The tremendous increase 
business leads us to apprehend that the 
expense ratio might ha\e gone up further, 
in 1933 - 34 . However, a company like the 
Hindusthan Co-oi>erative need not at all be 
anxif)us to buy its business except on its own 
terms. By all tokens, its expansion policy 
will mark its activities in the coming years ; 
and while llu^ management are certainly 
justified in aiming high, they should be 
equally particular about the other aim, 
namely, not allowing the expense ratio to 
grow higher. The ('ompahy may also bi; 
congratulated on the substantial addition to 
the life fund which it was able to make in 
1932 - 33 . The increase in the life fund 
during the yciar was Rs. 14.69 lakhs as com- 
pared with Rs. 14.38 lakhs and Rs. 12.39 
lakhs in the previous two yi^ars. So satis- 
factory an improvement in the amount added 
to the Life fund may certainly be taken as 
testimony to a favourable claims experience 
and strict control of expenditure. The lift* 
fund at the end of April, 1933 stood al 
Rs. 1 , 33.29 lakhs. It is probable that th». 
life fund as on April 30 , 1934 might be 
roundabout Rs. 1,50 lakhs. The invest- 
ment policy of the Hindu.sthan Co-opera tivi 
calls for special remarks. The Dircctots 
have avoided, on the one hand, the rigorous 
adherence only to gilt-edge investments 
(which is the polic}^ of a company like the 
Oriental) and, on the other, injudicious in- 
vestments and advances (which is the case 
with, for instance, the Bharat). A scrutiny 
of the investments of the Hindustran Co- 
operative shows that gilt-edge and bonds 
and cash an? about 12 per cent, of the life 
fund ; loans on policies absorb another 12 
per cent.; the balance is invested either in 
house and landed properties or loans on 
mortgag(‘S of properties. It should not be 
forgotten that properties have gone down 
considerably in value. When a company 
has nearly Rs. 90 lakhs either in the shape 
of properties or loans against properties, 
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there would have to be constant attention to 
the fluctuation in property values and to the 
way these fluctuations affect the securities 
of the company. The Hindusthan Co- 
operative is able to devote some att(?ntion 
of this kind, as it has specialised, to a. certain 
extent, in the functions of a house building 
society. While \vc have no doubt that great 
vigilance is being exercised in this regard, 
we cannot but think that tlie Company has 
too small a portfolio of licpiid securities ; 
that it should take steps tn add to this class 
of investments ; and that, in addition, the 
property holdings or loans against proper- 
ties should, for some time to come, be avoid- 
ed. While making this suggestion, we 
should point out that from the point of view 
of return on investments, the Company's 
present policy has been to its beneht. In 
its campaign of capturing more and more 
business, the Hindustban Co-operative has 
placed before the public interesting and 
attractive schemes like; tlie Deshbandlm 
policy and the Silver Jubilee policy. The 
management of tlu; (.'ompany is in the able 
hands of Mr. N. R. Barker. 


Life Account. 



(111 tlioiisaihls 

.f Rs.i 

Sew Business— 

i:);to-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

Number 

6,7Srt 

8,790 

12,973 

.\nioniit 

1,15,31 

1,42,40 

2 , 01,10 

Total Preiiiiums 

23,5 1 

26,19 

31,39 

Claims by cleat li 

4,51 

4,47 

5,72 

Claims bv !Malurit\ ... 

2,88 

3,18 

4,84 

I{xpt‘iises . . 

8,05 

9,00 

11,64 

1 /ife fiiiul at tile be- 




giiniiiig of M-ar ... 

91,83 

1 , 01,22 

1,18,60 

Life fund at llie end 




of year 

1 , 01,22 

1,18,60 

1,33,29 

Net iiiercase in the life 




fund 

12, .39 

+ 14,38 

14,69 

Ratio of expenses to 




T’reniinm 


34.6% 

,37. 

Balance 

Sheet. 



Liabilities — 




Capital 

4,41 

4,38 

4,38 

Life fund 

1,04,22 

1,18,60 

1,33,29 

Outstanding claims ... 

4,79 

5,09 

6,21 

Reserve funds 

4,28 

4,65 

5,03 

()tlier items 

5.47 

3,65 

3,56 

Total 

1,23,17 

1,36,37 

1,52,50 

Assets — 




Oilt-edge seeurities ... 

9,98 

9,95 

9,88 

Delieniures 

2,37 

3,37 

2,37 

Ordinarv shares 

2.72 

2.76 

2,72 

I/oaiis on life policies 

11,46 

13,57 

15,18 

J/oans on mortgages 




of real properties ... 

47,39 

55,32 

55,13 

House and landed pro- 




perties 

25,54 

26,18 

34.61 

Cash 

2,33 

1,54 

5,36 

Other items 

21,38 

24,68 

27,25 


THE INDIAN GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. 

( Kstabl ished ^ 1929) . 

Head Office: 28 , Apollo Street, Bo.mbay. 

The Indian Globe Insurance Company is 
just 5 years old and for its age is doing 
g(K)d and sound business. As the tumi)any 
pursues a conservative policy in under- 
writing business, there is no spectacular rise 
in the business. The acroimts for the year 
T9d3 show marked improvement over the 
figures of io;v2 both in tlie life branch and 
the general insurance branch. The total 
premium income of tht^ company for thi^ 
year under review amoimtiul to Rs. 3.05 
lakhs as against Rs. 2.54 lakhs in the 
previous year. 

In the life department the comiiany issued 
321 i>olicics during the year a.ssuring a sum 
of Rs. 10.20 lakhs as against Rs. 8.51 lakhs 
in 1932 . The total premium received 
amounted to Rs. T .07 lakhs. TTie life fund 
lias been substantially increased by a sum 
of Rs. 37,000 to Rs. 59 , 000 . The ('xpen.se 
ratio has been greatly reduced from 69.5 
per cent, in 1932 to 53 . i per ciml. in 1933 . 

The total premiums received in the general 
branches amounh'd to Ks. 1.55 lakhs show- 
ing an increase of Rs. 20,000 compared with 
the' results of the last year. The reserves 
are k(;pt at Rs. 56,000 or 36.1 per cent, ot 
the ])remium income. The luncls are being 
gradually increased and we hope that the 
company will soon build up a sufficient fund 
both in the life and the gi.'iieral branches. 


Life Account. 



(III tlion 

sands 

of Rs.) 

New Biisiiiess- 


1932. 

1933. 

No. of jiolieies 


2,86 

3,21 

AnKHiiit 


8,51 

10,20 

Premiums on new 

Ijusiiicss ... 

50 

52 

Total premiums 


69 

1,07 

Claims 


4 

12 

h'xpeiisi's 


48 

59 

Life fund at beginning of 



year 


3 

21 

Life fund at the 

eiul of year 

21 

59 


Ratio of exiU'iisfs to 


Ui/.O ,0 


(iciieral Insurance Account— 

rrcmiimis 
n.'iiins 
1‘Jxpensfs 

Reserves ’ 

Ratio of claims to premium .S4.8% 
Ratio of expenses to premium 65.9% 
Ratio of reserves to pre- 
mium • 25.2% 


1,35 

47 


34 


1,C 

€ 

20 ' 

70 . 3 ' 

36 . 1 ' 


Total ... 1,23,17 1,36,37 1,52,50 
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Balance Sheet. 



(In thousands of Rs.i 

Liabilities— 

Capital 

3,02 

3,06 

Ivife fund 

21 

59 

General Insurance fund 

.34 

56 

Outslaiidin}r rliiims 

21 

12 

Other liabilities 

80 

1,13 

Total 

4,58 

5.46 

Assets — 

Oi hedge securities 

2,45 

2,1.5 

Debentures 


1.5 

Cash 

40 

41 

Other items 

1,73 

2.75 

'I'otal 

4,58 

5.4G 


THE 

INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Head Office: Kara('iii. 

Tliis Coiiipiiny lias now bcrn in existence 
for 42 years and I he financial jjosition of liie 
('ornpany is very satisfactory, lielow are 
L'iven details of the position of the. Com])any 
according to the report and accounts as at 
^ist May, 1933. 'I he expenses ratio of the 
('oinpany is remarkably low at 12.9 per 
( ent. 


(111 lli(.r.^aii(b; 

of Rs.) 



. i«3:i. 

y.iiw Business — 

Xo. of Policies 

3,18 

5,44 

Siini Assured 

5,90 

7, ,56 

PriMiiiuni iiiconu*. 

28 

36 

'1‘oliil pnMiiiiniis 

Life ITind .nt the beginning 

7,06 

7,00 

of llu* year 

Lib- I'liml at tlie eii'l of tlie 

62,43 

63,23 

vear 

63,23 

71,39 

X<-t iiicre.'ise 

80 

8,16 

t'laims 

2,51 

3,53 

l)xpen.ses 

Ratio of expenses to I’re- 

95 

90 

nn'nm 

13% 

12.9% 

Balance Sheet. 



fMabilitics — 



t'apilal 

1,45 

1,4.5 

I.ife A.ssiiranee Fund 

63,2tl 

71,39 

Slinreliohlers’ Reserve Fund 

6,83 

7,8il 

Claims outstanding 

1,'48 

1,92 

Other items 

14,28 

34,74 

'J'otal 

87,27 

l,17,.3:5 

Assets — 



Giltcdged securities and 



bomls 

74,00 

1,04,16 

h<).aus on Policies 

3,35 

3,60 

Other ^lortgages and Loans 

1,44 

1,00 

Property 

Ca.sh 

6,42 

31 

6,41 

47 

Other items 

1,76 

1,69 

Total 

87,27 

1,17,33 


THE INDIAN MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1907) 

Head Office: 11 , Bank Stref.t, Bombay 

Iho Indian Mercantile is one of the few 
old insurance companies doing general 
insurance business. 'I'he Company tran- 
sacts fire insurance in a modest scale but on 
a v(?ry sound basis. 'Fhe life department 
was opened tow'ards tlie end of y\j:)ril, 1933, 
and substantial progress has been marie even 
during the eight months under review. 
The balance sheet is neat and natty and 
.shows the total assets at Rs. 13.63 lakhs. 

'J'he net fire premiums after deduction of 
reassurance premiums amounted to Rs. t.it 
lakhs and out of this fire losses absorbed 
Rs. 31.000 or 27.1^ per cent, and manage- 
ment and commission (jxpenses look 
Rs. 60.000 or 54 per cent. The fire fund at 
the end of the year stands at Rs. 2.25 lakhs 
or 203 per cent, of the premium income. A 
sum of Rs. 13.000 has been transferred to 
the profit and loss acronnt from the fire 
account. 

In the life department 256 proposals 
amounting to Rs. 6.24 lakhs were received 
during the 8 months ending Dficomber 31, 
^033 and of this 208 policies assuring a 
.Slim of Rs. 5-^1 lakhs were eompleted. 
The premiums received during this period 
amounted to Rs. 21,000. The results are 
satisfactory when the great competition in 
the field from old and n(‘w Cfimnanics an* 
considered. 


Fire Accofiiit. 


(Itl tII>>MS.'11l(I^ of Ks.) 


Prciinuins (Nt't) ... 

Claim,-; 

F'xpriisi's 
Rt sorvi's 

Rjilm of rlnhiis to J’miiiiiiii 
Ix'ilio cif ex])i*iises to imMiiiiini 
Ratio rif n'Sf'rvos to j»ri.Miiiniii 


19a;i. 


1.11 

Ml 

GO 

2,25 

27.f)MV.; 

54.()5V. 

202.7% 


Life Account. 

(Fn tlioiisatuls of I4s. 



19M3. 

N»). of policies 

2,08 

Amount nssured ... 

5,01 

PrennTims 

21 

Claims 

Nil. 

Expenses 

Life fund at the end of the 

21 


year 


1 
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Balance Sheet. 



(In thousands of Rs.) 



1933. 

Liabilities— 

Capital 

... 

4,23 

Fire Fund 


2,26 

Life Fund 


1 

Reserve Funds ... 


6,10 

OulsinndinK liabilities 

of 


Life .\ssiiraiiec Ibind 


25 

Other liabilities ... 


1,79 

Total 


13.63 

Assets — 

('lilledRe securities 


9.00 

I’ropertv 

and 

3,73 

Outstanding I’rcniiuins 

41 

rents 


Cash 


14 

Other .\ssets 


35 

'Potal 


13,63 


JUPITER GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LD. 

Head Office: — Hombay. 

The Jupiter General Insurance Company 
shares, with the New India, the honour of 
having led the company boom in Hombay 
in 1919. T 3 y the same token, the Jupiter 
and the New India are the first Indian- 
managed concerns started in this country 
for doing general insurance business. In 
fact, the inauguration of these two com- 
panies was the signal for the starling of a 
number of other companies with aims and 
objects to do all kinds of insurance busi- 
ness. The Jupiter was a victim to the 
general craze prevalent early in the last 
decade that an Indian general insurance 
company could make any appreciable pro- 
gress only if it starts underwriting business 
in America. Most of the companies started 
contemporaneously with the Jupiter had a 
like partiality for American business. 
Subsequent events have proved that this 
experience was anything but favourable. 
The result is that all the companies that 
entered the American field are now gradu- 
ally reducing their business in America, 
with a view to ultimate retirement from 
that area. While the American business 
has been, in pursuance of a deliberate 
policy, considerably curtailed, the Jupiter 
has been fortunate in securing larger busi- 
ness at home in spite of the prevalent trade 
depression. The Premium income for the 
year ended 30th June, 1933 shows sub- 
stantial increases in the Life and Fire 
branches, while there has been a slight 
decrease in the marine and accident depart- 


ments. Only four or five years ago, the 
Company started life business and in this 
department, the Directors are intent on 
building a careful and safe business. The 
total new business in 1932-33 was Rs. 14.05 
lakhs. At the end of the year, the life 
fund stood at Rs. 3.61 lakhs. The capital 
of the Company amounts to Rs. 23.75 
lakhs; and the various funds aggregate to 
Rs. 18.8 lakhs. In the Fire department, 
the ratio of reserve to premium is 51 per 
cent. The Directors should lose no oppor- 
tunity of making further additions to the 
reserve, far and above the customary 40 
per cent., so that the ratio of reserve to 
premium comes to 70 per cent, in due 
course. In the marine account, the reserve 
position is very strong, the ratio of reserve 
to premium being 124.2 per cent, against 
89.6 per cent, in the previous year. In 
the accident department, the reserve 
quires further strengthening. The funds of 
the Company are invested in giltedge secu- 
rities or in American securities. Owing to 
the appreciation of the dollar in terms of 
the rufjee, there is considerable profit on 
the American investments. A reversionary 
bonus to participating policies at the rate 
of 15 per thousand sum assured per annum 
in whole-life policies and at the rate of 12 
per cent, per thousand per annum in tlu* 
case of other classes of policies was declar- 
ed at the first valuation of the Company. 
'I'he (?hairman of the Company is Mr. Laiji 
Narainji. The Managing Agents are 
Messrs. Laiji Narainji & Co., who have 
influential connections and are, therefore, 
in a position to help the Company with 
large business. The Secretary is Mr. K. S. 
Ramachandra Iyer, who is well-known in 
connection with his activities for the con 
solidation of the Indian insurance com 
panics. 


Account. 

(Ill thousands of k^.i 



1931-32. 

1932-33. 

l9il3-.'^4 

New business— 




Nunihcr (actual) 

747 

810 

811 

.\ mount 

15,08 

15,07 

14,0.S 

Freiiiiums on New Busi- 




ness 

88 

86 

6S 

Total Vreniiums 

1,70 

l,9i 

2,44 

Claims 

32 

26 

29 

Kxpeiiscs 

91 

85 

98 

lyife fund at the be^in- 



2.H 

iiiiiR of the year 

70 

1,19 

Life fund at the end of 



3,61 

year 

1,19 

2,11 

Ratio of expenses to 


43.4% 

40.0% 

premium 

54% 
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Fire Account. 


l^emiums 

10,19 

12,54 

14,76 

Claims 

4,42 

4,80 

6,17 

l^xpenses 

5,00 

5,84 

6,52 

Total Reserves 

4,80 

6,50 

7,60 

Ratio of claims to pre- 
mium 

43% 

38.4% 

41.8% 

Ratio of expenses to 
premium 

49% 

46.6% 

44.2% 

Ratio of reserves to 
premium 

47% 

43.9% 

50.8% 

Marine Account. 

I’rcmiunis ... 2,13 

2,40 

1.77 

Claims 

1,57 

1,09 

1,01 

79 

I Expenses 

71 

86 

'I'otal reserves 

2,15 

2,15 

2,20 

Ratio of claims to pre- 
mium 

74% 

46.4% 

44.6% 

Ratio of expenses to 
premium 

33% 

42.1% 

48.9% 

Ratio of reserves to pre- 
mium 

101% 

89.6% 

124.2% 

Accident 

rremiums 

Account. 

2,34 

2,11 

1.49 

Claims 

82 

1,07 

97 

[‘Expenses 

97 

99 77 

Total reserves 

1,00 

1,10 

1,10 

Ratio of claims to pre 
miunis 

35% 

50.7% 

64.8% 

Ratio of expenses to 
premiums 

41% 

46.9% 

S1.4%a 

Ratio of reserves to pre- 
miums 

43% 

52.1% 

73.8% 


Balance Sheet. 

Liabilities^ 

Capital 

Funds — 

Fire 
M.'irijif 
Accident 
Life fund 
Other funds 
Total funds 
Other items 


Total 


\ssets — 


Oi Hedge 
Rrnnch, 

securities . . . 
agent’s and 

29,78 

33.94 

34,96 

other 

balances 

8,19 

10,05 

7,68 

Other items 

2,68 

99 

9, .36 

Cash 

... 

2,10 

3,71 

6,17 


Total ... 

42,75 

48,69 

58,19 


Profit and Loss Account. 


Receipts*— 




brought in 
Transferred from— 

21 

23 

9 

Fire Account 

. ... 

1,39 

24 

-^farine Account 

57 

39 

15 

Accident Account .. 

41 

... 

• •• 

Interest 

1,03 

1,07 

1,09 

Ollier items 

21 

6 

80 

Total 

2,43 

3,14 

2,37 


2.3,75 

2:1,75 

23,75 

4,80 

5,50 

7,50 

2,15 

2,15 

1,10 

2.20 

1,00 

1,10 

1,19 

2,11 

3,61 

2,73 

4,52 

4,39 

11,87 

15,38 

18,80 

7,13 

9,56 

15,64 

42,75 

48,69 

58,19 


Disbursementft-- 


Dividend: Rate % ... 

3S% 

3]i% 

... 

Amount 

95 

62 

1,26 

Allocations 

1,08 

1,53 

43 

Other items 

18 

79 

54 

Carry forward 

23 

20 

14 

Total 

2.43 

3,14 

2,37 


THE LAKSHMI INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Head Office : Lahore. 

The progress of the Lakshmi in its brief 
existence of lo years is, truly, a romance 
in the annals of Indian insuraiK'c. So fa^* 
as we are aware, no other life office in 
India (or perhaps, in any other country) 
has under- written, from the beginning, so 
large a volume of business, conducted its 
affairs on so economical a basis, and pur- 
sued so scientific a financial policy as to 
be able to build up a life fund of Ks. 38 
lakhs at the end of 10 years. There are 
companies which have been in existence for 
20 years and which have not yet obtained 
a life fund of even half this size. 1930-31 
recorded a setbfick in the? progress of the 
Company, mostly because a good many 
of the officers and agents of the Lakslimi 
were rendered out of action by being 
imprisoned in connection with the civil dis- 
obedience campaign. 1931-32 resumed the 
old sturdy growth and during the year 
ending April 30, 1934, the new business of 
the company has exceeded the one crorc 
mark. The ratio of expenses in 1932-33 
was 33 per cent. ; and for a company of 
10 years sianumg, mis is a reiiiarKauie 
achievement. The management is in the 
hands of Pandit K. Saiitanam, to whom a 
great part of the credit for the sturdy growth 
is due. 



{In Thousands of Us.) 
1930-31 193l-:J2 1932-:i3 

New Business — 

Number of policies 

(actual) 

2,087 

3,46.3 

4,245 

Amount assured ... 

.55,19 

08.19 

80,18 

New Premiums 

2,70 

3, .30 

3,87 

Total Premiums 

11,08 

12,05 

14,38 

Claims 

1,07 

1,14 

1,08 

Expenses 

3..57 

4,09 

4,74 

Life fund at the begin- 

ning of the year ... 

15,01 

21,70 

29,54 

Life fund at the end 

of the year 

21,70 

20,.54 

37,94 

Net increase 

0,75 

7,78 

8,40 

Ratio Expenses to 

Premiums ... 32% 

Balance Sheet. 

32.4.% 

33.0% 

Liabilities— 

Capital 

1,01 

1,01 

1,01 

Life fund 

21,70 

29,54 

37,94 

Outstanding claims 

07 

59 

77 

Other items 

1,02 

1,74 

2,29 

Total 

24,46 

82,88 

42,01 
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Assets— 


Giltedgc sci'uriiies 

14,49 

15,49 

12,49 

Loan.s on life policies 

44 

88 

1,48 

Other loans and 




Mortgages 

.5,19 

9,65 

17,76 

House Properly ... 

1,65 

1,92 

2,26 

Other As.scts 

2,38 

8,21 

3,01 

Cash 

31 

1,73 

5,01 

Total 

24,46 

32,88 

42,01 


Asgetft— 


Investments 

85 

Advances 

38 

Cash 

17 

Other items 

70 

Total 

2,10 


NATIONAL INDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CO., LTD. 


THE METROPOLITAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. 

(Kslablishecl 1930) 

Head Office: 28, Pollock St., ('alcutta. 

Started in the year 1930, the Metropolitan 
Insurance Company has shown remarkable 
progress in the niatler of procuration of 
New Business. Even during the first year 
of its life the new business of the company 
amounted to Rs. ,40 laklis nearly and during 
the second year ending December 31, IQ32, 
the new busine.ss has been increased by over 
Rs. 2j lakhs. The total premium income 
for the year 1032 amounted to Rs. 1.67 
lakhs and the life fund at the end of 1932 
stood at Rs. 62,0c. ) having been increased 
by Rs. 25,000. I'he expoiLsc^ ratio at 
84.4 per cent has slightly increased over the 
figure of T931. 

The balance sheet shows a paid up 
capital of Rs. 1.00 lakh, a life fund of 
Rs. 62,000 and other liabilities amounting 
to Rs. 48,000. The distribution of the 
assets is not quite scientific and we hope 
the directors will pay more attention to 
giltedged securitic's as one of the best items 
of assets. 

(Tn tliousniKts of Rs.) 


New Business— 1932. 

Slim .'Insured ... 42,52 

Total lYt'iiiiuius ... 1,67 

Life fiiiul at tlic; of the 

year ... 37 

Life fund at the end of the year ... 62 

Net increase ... 25 

Claims 8 

Hxpciiscs ... 1,41 

Ratio of expenses to premium ... 84.4% 

Balance Sheet. 

Liabilities- 

Capital ... 1,00 

Life Assurance fund ... 62 

Claims outslandiii}? ... 8 

Other items ... 40 

Total 2,10 


(Established — 1907) 

Head Ojfice : Calcutta 

The National Indian Life Insurance Com- 
pany has a strong Board oi inlluential Direc- 
tors and is under the Managing Agency oi a 
reputable linn like Messrs. Martin & Co. it 
is, thereiore, surprising that tlie Company 
has not made a more rapid and a mure 
substantial progress than has been the case. 
Mjiny of the companies, slaned couteiii- 
porancousiy with tue National Indian, have 
a far larger life fund, under write a far 
greater amount of new business and earn a 
more substantial income in tlie year both 
from the premium and interest on invest- 
ments. Companies of the standing of the 
"National Indian" should show much 
better results. I'hat the "National Indian" 
has not done so well as it might, shows 
either that the Premium fables compare 
unfavourably with those of other com- 
panies, or that the organization for securing 
new business is not the best. To all these 
criticisms, thcj answer may be given that Sir 
R. N. Mookerjee always prefers to pursue 
a conservative policy and build his business 
on a slow and sure basis; and that even it 
the National Indian has no sensational 
figures of one kind or another, its develop- 
ment has been on scientific lines and it 
present position is intrinsically sound. We* 
readily agree that, judged by every canon 
of insurance, the growth of the National 
Indian has been on healthy lines and llu* 
Company has an impregnable position 
financially. But the real point of criticism 
is that the National Indian is eminently the 
kind of company in which a headier pace of 
progress could be achieved without any- 
thing like an appreciably extra effort. The 
life fund of the Company stands at 
Rs. 44.98 lakhs. The business on the 
books of the Company has been selected 
with the utmost care. The mortality ex- 
perience of the Company is most favour- 
able. Every attempt is being made to keep 
expenses under control. With all these in 
its favour, business conservatism seems to 
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be a virtue less needed than business enter- 
prise. The investments of the Company 
are well spread. Mortgages on property in 
India account for Rs. 11.94 lakhs; loans on 
policies for Rs. 6.40 lakhs; giltedge and 
stock exchange securities for Rs. 27.52 
lakhs. The total assets of the Company 
amount to Rs. 49.26 lakhs. The annual 
premium income in 1933 was Rs. 7.65 lakhs 
and the total income from all sources 
. Ks. 10.10 lakhs. The increase in the life 
fund was Rs. 3.44 lakhs. 

Life Account. 


(Ill TlHUisniuls of Rs.) 
19.31. 1932. 1933. 

New Business — 


No. of Policies 

1,249 

1,261 

1,727 

Net sum As.sured 

20,22 

17,47 

24,05 

Net new I*reniiuiii.s 

1,11 

93 

1,03 

Total net ITemiunis 

7,67 

7,:i3 

7,65 

Interest 

2,22 

2,30 

2,^5 

Claims by death 

1,31 

1,78 

1,31 

„ „ maturitie.s 

1,93 

3.57 

2,09 

Commis.sion & Expenses ... 

2,72 

2,79 

2,80 

Lifp Puiicl at beginning of 




year 

37,00 

40,33 

41,54 

Life P'uiul at year end ... 

40,3;i 

41,54 

44,98 

Increase in Fund 

3,33 

1,21 

3,44 

Ratio of expenses to Pi 




niium 

35% 

38.1% 

36.6% 

Balance Sheet. 



Liabilities— 




Capital 

1,00 

1,00 

1,00 

Life Fund 

40,33 

41,54 

44,97 

Outstanding Claims 

1,83 

2,21 

1,94 

Other ltem.s 

71 

8;i 

1,35 

Total 

43,87 

45,58 

49,26 

As.sets — 




Giltedge 

19,77 

15,18 

11,69 

Debentures 

1,77 

7,05 

13,92 

Mortgages and Loans ... 

17,36 

18,17 

18,91 

Other Shares and invest- 




ments 

2,58 

2,70 

2,13 

Cash 

61 

86 

52 

Outstanding Premium and 




Interests 

1,78 

1,62 

1,88 

Total 

43,87 

45,58 

49,26 

Profit & Loss Account. 



Ucceipta— 




Drought in 

38 

34 

29 

Interest 

8 

7 

7 

Shareholders’ share of 




valuation Surplus 

... 



Total Rs. 

46 

41 

36 

DiabnrseiiMnta-^ 




Dividends to Share- 




holders 

12 

12 

13 

Carried forward 

34 

29 

23 

Total Rs. ... 

46 

41 

36 


NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LTD. 

Head Office : Calcutta. 

Tlui National Insurance Company was 
start(?d in. 1906 and owes its existence to 
the resurgent national feeling manifest 
throughout Bengal roundabout that year. 
The Company had made steady progress, 
making its appeal to the public by virtue 
of its low premium and .safe investment 
jwlicy. It occupies the third place amongst 
Indian life oflices both in regard to volume 
of new business and in regard to the size 
of the life fund. The new business secured 
in 1933 came to Rs. 1.67 crorcs. The life 
fund at the beginning of the year was 
Rs. 1.82 crores and at the end of the year 
Rs. 2.04 crores. The total assets of the 
Onnpany are Rs. 2.23 crores, of which 
loans on company’s policies amount to 
Rs. 30.32 lakhs ; first mortgages on pro- 
perties in India to Rs. 24.1 lakhs ; giltedge 
and bonds and shares to Rs. 1.3 crores ; 
house property to Rs. 24.5 lakhs. It will, 
thus, be seen that the company's investment 
policy shows prudence as well as careful 
and scientific distribution of risks. But for 
the depreciation which had to be provided 
for in respect of Government securities, the 
increase of the life fund during 1931 should 
have been much more than what it actually 
was. With the recovery in giltedge prices 
in 1932 the reserves have been released and 
at the end of 1932 the life fund of the 
National has reached Rs. 1.82 crore^s. The 
National has started a subsidiarj' company, 
the National Fire & General Insurance 
Company for the purpose of transacting fire 
and accident business. All the capital of 
the subsidiary company is held by the 
National. The management of the Com- 
pany is in the hands of Messrs. R. G. Das & 
Co., who have considerable business experi- 
ence at Calcutta and Bombay. 


Life Account. 



(111 thousands of Rs.) 

New Business — 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Number (actual) 

6,899 

7,847 

9,058 

Amount 

Premiums on New 

1,32,31 

1,50,04 

1,67,15 

Rusines.s 

6.17 

7,48 

7,30 

Total premiums 

33,27 

36,77 

40,49 

Interest and dividends 

7,51 

8,95 

8,83 

Claims by death 

6,21 

5,88 

6.54 

Claims by maturity ... 

6,62 

6,92 

10,03 

6.14 

Expenses 

Life fund at the be- 

9,21 

11,11 

ginning of the year 
Life fund at the end 

1,45,88 

1,49,68 

1,82,17 

of year 

Net increase in life 

1,49.68 

1,82,17 

2,04,07 

fund 

Ratio of expenses to 

3,80 

32,49 

21,90 

premium 

28% 

27.3% 

27.4% 
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Profit and Loss Account. 


Heceipts— 


Brought in 

.S3 

1.14 

1,13 

Transferred from Re- 




venue accounts 

76 

9 

4 

Other items 

23 

. 4 

11 

Total 

1,,S2 

1,27 

1,28 

Disbursements— 




Dividend rate % 

S 

12 

12 

Dividend amount 

8 

12 

12 

Allocations 

10 

1 

1 

Transferred to Balance 




Sheet 

1.14 

1.14 

1,15 

Total 

I..S2 

1,27 

1,28 

Balance Sheet. 



Inabilities— 




Capital 

1,00 

].(M) 

1.00 

Life fund 

1,49,68 

1,82,17 

2,04.07 

Other funds 

2.S,49 

12,13 

16.:18 

Total funds 

l,7.S,17 

1,04,30 

2,20,45 

Other items 

•1,78 

4,73 

1,60 

Total 

1,79,95 

1,99,03 

2,23,05 

Assets- 




Oiltedge securities ... 

39,09 

26,22 

42 67 

Bonds 

57,73 

.SI ,’75 

75 87 

Ordinary shares ... 

4,40 

26,10 

14.89 

Loans on life policies 

23,48 

27,88 


CHlier loans and mort- 




gages 

21,17 

20,60 

24 11 

House proi)erl y 

17, .S9 

21,83 

24 ,S2 

Cash 

86 

13,67 

3 91 

Other items 

15,83 

10,98 

6,76 

Total 

1,79,95 

1 .99,03 

2,23,05 


NEW INDIA ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(I^-stablishcd 1919). 

Head Office : Esplanade Road, Bombay. 

Calcutta Office : 100, Clive Street. 

The New India Assurance Company was 
incorporated in Bombay in 1919. It is the 
biggest in point of size, volume of general 
business, and paid iij) capital amongst all 
the Indian Insurance companies. The (com- 
pany was started in close association with the 
well-known firm of Tata Sons ; in fact, it was 
the latter that conceived the entire scheme 
and executed it in the most spectacular man- 
ner in the boom days of 1919. On the first 
directorate were associated, with representa- 
tive of Tatas, almost eyery prominent busi- 
nessman of Bombay. The Company had 
thus the unique fortune of starting business 
under most impressive auspices and with 


most influential connections. The capital of 
the Company, at the start, was nearly 
Rs. 1,20 lakhs ; but, at a later stage, it was 
felt that so large a capital was unnecessary 
and that two-fifths of the amount paid-up on 
each share should be refunded. The present 
capital of the New India is, therefore, 
Rs. 71.21 lakhs ; even at this reduced figure, 
it has the largest paid-up capital of any 
Indian Insurance Company. Till 1930, the 
Company was doing every manner of gene- 
ral insurance business but it did not transact 
life business. A Life Department has since 
been opened and the Company has been 
successful in attracting a substantial life in- 
surance business, which shows sign of rapid 
progress. In the early years, the premium 
income of the general departments was de- 
rived predominantly from the foreign field, 
i^ut in recent years, tlie percentage on Indian 
business to its total busine.ss has risen. In 
the year ending March 31, 1933, the fire pre- 
mium income amountea to Ks. 44 lakhs and 
the Directors’ report states that the Americaf 
business showea a further substantial d(i- 
crease which was, however, offset by a very 
substantial increase in the Indian ousiness. 
Ihe l^re fund stood at Ks. 33 lakhs or 80 
per cent, ol tlie preiiiium income, llie un- 
der-writing profit in till? fiire Departnu‘iJt 
was Ks. 2.3 lakhs, ol which Ks. 1.1 laklis 
was transleired to prolit and loss account, hi 
the Dianne account, premium income totalled 
Ks. 21 lakhs and the hund stood at Ks. 24 
lakhs. Ihe ratio of reserve to premium 111 
the Marine section is thus as high as 114 pei 
cent, and compares with 100 per cent, in liu* 
previous year, hi the Accident Departiiu ril, 
there was a premium income ol Ks. 5,1'S 
lakhs. A sum ol Ks. 95,000 was transleired 
Irum the Accident account to tjieiieral Bmlit 
and Loss Account. I he reserve in this d : 
partment stands at the satisfactory figure ot 
6 S per cent, of premium income. In regaui 
to life business, the (Company was able to 
under-write policies for Ks. 1,05 lakhs in 
1931-32. The rale of dividend was maiu- 
taiiied at per cent, as against 6| per cent, 
in 1929-30. The shareholders of the Com- 
pany, who had a pleasant surprise four years 
ago of getting a refund of Rs. 10 per share, 

can now have the satisfaction of having their 
funds invested in a company whose dividend 
earning capacity is progressively increasing. 
The Chairman of the Company is Mr. N. B- 
Saklatvala, C.I.E., of the firm of Tata Sons. 
The General Manager is Mr. R. J. Duff, an 
insurance man of great experience and or- 
ganising ability. 
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Fire Account. 


{In Thousands of Rs,) 



1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

rremintns 

47,99 

42,05 

44,38 

Claims 

26,93 

24,11 

23,57 

Kxpenses 

Reserve at 40% of 

18,54 

17,78 

18,57 

Premium 

19,19 

16,82 

17,75 

Additioual reserve 

14,00 

16,40 

17,65 

Total reserves 

Ratio of claims to 

33,19 

33,22 

35,40 

Premium 

Ratio of expenses to 

56% 

57.3% 

53.1% 

Premium 

Ratio of reserves to 

40% 

42.3% 

41.8% 

Premium 

Marine 

69% 

Account. 

79.0% 

79.8% 

Premiums 

23,20 

22,84 

20.71 

Claims 

19,56 

19,30 

16,98 

I^xpenses 

3,14 

3,51 

3,33 

Total reserves 

Ratio of claims to 

22,00 

22,85 

23,50 

Premium 

Ratio of expenses to 

84% 

84.5% 

82.0% 

Premium 

Ratio of reserves tf) 

14% 

15% 

16.1% 

Premium 

Accident 

65% 

Account. 

100% 

113.5% 

Premiums 

5,65 

5,95 

5,18 

Claims 

2,31 

2,71 

2,58 

Expenses 

Reserve at 40% of 

2,06 

2,29 

2,14 

Prciiiiuiii 

2,26 

2,38 

2,38 

Additional reserves 

1,70 

2,00 

2,00 

Total reserve 

R.'ilio of claims to 

3,96 

4.38 

4,57 

Premiums 

Ratio of exjietises to 

4P% 

45.5V;, 

49.8% 

Premiums 

Ratio of reserves to 

36% 

68% 

41.4% 

IVemiuni 

70% 

74% 

88.2% 


Life Accuiint. 

New Business — 


.\iiml)er of poli^'ics 

24,79 

.38,63 

5,015 

Amount assured ... 

71,04 

80.99 

1,05,22 

Premium on new 




business 

2,80 

4,60 

4,64 

'I’olal premiums 

4,07 

7,26 

10,84 

Plainis by dcatli 

49 

31 

1,24 

iCxpcnse.s 

2,74 

4,27 

5,34 

Life Fund at be.ijiii- 




nin.e: ^^f year 

31 

1,28 

4,14 

fafe Fund at year-end 

1,28 

4.14 

8,68 

Net increase in funds 

97 

2,86 

4.54 

R.'ilio of expenses to 




Premium 

67% 

59% 

49.3% 

Balance Sheet. 



Liabilities — 




Capital ... 

71,21 

71,21 

71,21 

Fire Fund 

3.S,19 

33,22 

35,40 

^farine Fund 

22,00 

22,85 

23,50 

Accident Fund 

3,96 

4,38 

4,57 

Life Fund 

1,28 

4,14 

8,68 

Re.scrve Fund 

6,98 

6,22 

6,30 

Aiiiomits due to other 




Companies 

3,74 

2,49 

3.57 

thitstanding claims 

3,33 

5,51 

3,97 

ether Liabilities 

14.92 

15,47 

19,06 

Total 

1,59,61 

1,65,49 

1,76,26 


Assets— 


Giltedgc Securities 

88.39 

79,71 

94.87 

Debentures and Pre- 

ference Shares ... 

7,77 

U.Ol 

8,55 

U. S. A. Iiivcstiiieuts 

19,08 

19,9<i 

21.02 

Agency and Branch 

Balances 

10,70 

11,63 

11,19 

Cash 

14,57 

15,68 

18,73 

Other Assets 

19,10 

24,50 

21,90 

'fotal 

1, 59,(1 

1,65,49 

1,76,26 

Prutit and 

Loss Account. 


Receipts— 

Brought in 

1,72 

1,76 

2,01 

Transferred from — 

Fire account 

1,51 

1,58 

1,05 

Accident account 

57 

70 

45 

Mari lie Account ... 

21 

14 

69 

Interest, etc. 

4,19 

4,21 

4,22 

Other receipts 

5 

28 

9 

Total 

8.25 

8,67 

8,51 

Uisbiirseinenis — 

Dividend rate %, 
Dividend amount 

5,34 

7.i%. 

5,34 

7i% 

5.34 

Allocatimis 

49 

63 


CKher items 

66 

69 


Carried forward 

1,76 

2,01 

2,03 

Total 

8,25 

8.67 

8,51 


ORIENTAL GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1874). 

Head Office: Bombay. 

Judf^cd by any criterion, Oriental (jovern- 
ment Security Life Assurance Company is 
far and out the biggest life office in India. 
Its progress during recent years is pheno- 
menal and aina/.ing. It has bet'ii beating 
record after record, all its own for there is 
not a single other Indian Life Office whose 
figures can ajjproach anywhere near that 
of tlu* Oriental. During the year 1933 the 
company rcceiv(*d 55,280 proposals amount- 
ing to Ks. ro.T4 crorcs and of this the 
policies issued ainount(.*d to 38,191 assur- 
ing a sum of Ks. 7.04 crorcs as against 
26,481 policies assuring the sum of Rs. 5.94 
crorcs in the year 1932. This amount is 
the highest recorded new-business of the 
company as well as any other company 
working in India. It may also be mentioned 
that the Oriental ranks tenth among the 
insurance companies of the world in the 
matter of ordinary life new-business effected 
in 1933. The premium on the new- 
business came to Ks. 33.54 lakhs while 
the total premium received amounted to 
Rs. 2.19 crores. Interest income was 
Rs. 65.88 lakhs and on the outgo side claims 
absorbed Rs. 90.80 lakhs and management 
expenses took Rs. 46.53 lakhs working out 
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ORIENTAL GOVERNMENT SECURITY 

LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Incorporated in India 1878 

DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR-1934 


1983 RESULTS 


New Business 
Total Business in Force 
Total Claims Paid 
Annual Income 
Funds 


... Rs 7,04.26,203 

... „ 47,93,31,074 

15,27,38,860 

.. „ 3,43,21,522 

... „ 14,30,04,536 


When seleclinR your Life Assurance Company for a first or an additional Policy 

IT WTT.T. PAY YOir 

To come to this Lun^-cstiiblishcd and Progressive Office. 

Applications for father information should be addressed to: 

THE BRANCH SECRETARY, 

Oriental Assurance Buildings. 

2, Clive Row. CALCUTTA. 

Or to any of the Company's other offices as undernoted : 


AURA 

AJMER 

AHMEDABAD 

ALLAHABAD 

AMBALA 

BANGALORE 

BAREILLY 


BEZWADA 

BHOPAL 

COLOMBO 

DACCA 

DELHI 

(iAUHATI 

JALGAON 


KARACHI 

KUALA LUMPUR 

LAHORE 

LUCKNOW 

MADRAS 

MANDALAY 

MERCARA 


MOMBASA 

NAGPUR 

PATNA 

POONA 

RAIPUR 

RAJSHAHI 

RANCHI 


RANCSOON 

RAWALPINDI 

SINGAPORE 

SUKKUR 

TRICHINOPOLY 

TRIVANDRUM 

VIZAGAPATAM 


IN 27 YEARS 

OF SOUND BUSINESS OPERATION 

THE NATIONAL INDIAN UFE INSURANCE CO^ LTD. 

has built up a reputation for integrity, for soundness of its financial policy 
and for fairness in settlement of claims. 

Chairman: SiR R. N. MOOKERJEE, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 

Managing Agents : MARTIN & CO.. CALCUTTA 
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an expense ratio of 21.6 per cent. Life fund 
was increased substantially by Rs. 1.82 
crores to Rs. 13.91 crores. 

The investment policy of the Oriental is 
of the most conservative kind — so conserva- 
tive, indeed, that the Directors and manage- 
ment have come to feel that this policy is 
exercising considerable restriction in their 
choice of investments and that some libera- 
lising is urgent and imperative. For the 
present, whatever is not invested in buildings 
and loans on policies is invested in gilt- 
edge securities. The securities are kept at 
or below cost price though the present market 
value of the same has considerably appre- 
ciated by nearly Ks. 2.66 crores as on 
December 31, 1933. In view of the fact 
that the Directors have decided to value 
the liabilities of the company as on Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, at an interest rate of 3J per 
cent, which is } per cent, less than the rate 
used in the 1930 valuation, the Directors 
have revalued their stock exchange securities 
on the basis of a 5 per cent, gross yield and 
thereby increased the value of the assets 
by Rs. 52^ lakhs over the book value and 
this released appreciation of securities has 
been utilised to increase the life fund. Even 
after this rc'hase, the book value of the 
securities is more than Rs. 2 crores below 
the market value. Bi^sides this inner 
strength tluTO is tlu^ inv(!stment reserve fund 
of Ks. 25 lakhs which is still kept in tact 
though there is no ncred for the same at tluj 
present moment, 'rhus the recent balance 
sheet shows the unassailable and lh(? great 
intrinsic stnmgth of the comjxiiiy. The 
management is in the capa])le liands of 
Mr. H. E. Jones. 


New Business— 
NunibtT (actual j 

(In Thousands of Rs.) 
I9ai. 19:12. I9:i3. 

26, 186 29,982 :18,191 

Amount 

5,.S4,6I 

5,94,01 

7,04,26 

Premium on New 
Business 

29,27 

32,23 

33,54 

Total Premium ... 

1,86,76 

2,00.12 

2,18,61 

Interest 

56,61 

(i0,24 

65,88 

Claims — 

By Death 

41,84 

39,76 

44,27 

Bv Maturitv ... 

44.86 

45,29 

46,5:< 

TotJil ' ... 

86,20 

85,05 

90,80 

Commission and 
expenses 

41,84 

42,08 

47,32 

Life Fund — 

(a) At beginning 
of the year 

10,00,96 

10,93,43 

12,09,77 

(b) At the end 
of the year 

10,98,43 

12,09,77 

13,91,46 

Increase in 
Funds 

92,47 

1,16,34 

1,81,69 

Ratio of expenses 
to premiums 

22.4% 

21% 

21.6% 


Balance Sheet. 


Liabilities- 

Capital 

6,00 

6,00 

6,00 

Life .As.surance 
Fund 

10,93,43 

12.09,77 

13,91,46 

Investment Re- 

serve Fund ... 

25,00 

25,00 

25,00 

Contingencies Re- 
serve. Fund ... 

5,51 

5,51 

5,51 

Building Fund ... 

1,75 

11,31,69 

1,91 

2,07 

Total Funds 

12,48,19 

14,30,04 

Other Items 

42,93 

41,35 

46,79 

Total 

11,74,62 

12,89,54 

14,76,&i 

Assets — 

Giltedge 

8,49,46 

9,06,86 

10,37,00 

Boiid.s 

95,84 

1,26,22 

1,65,77 

Mortgage a ii d 

I^oatis 

t.31.:t3 

1,49,38 

1,60,06 

Other Investments 

41,61 

44,16 

46.21 

Other Items 

44,64 

50,95 

55,54 

Cash 

9,76 

11,97 

12,25 

Total 

11,74,62 

12,89,54 

14,76,83 


THE TRITON INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Head Office : Calcutta. 

The Triton insurance Company, which is 
the Okie's! general insurance company regis- 
tered in India, has, by adopting a policy of 
selecting the cleanest business and building 
the company on the cleanest financial 
foundations, reached a position to-day in 
which it is able to claim the enviable record 
of ha\'ing as higli a ratio of reserves to 
priTiiiums as 4 or per cent. Tt is no ex- 
aggeration lo say that in all our studies 
of the balance sheets of world insurance 
com])anies, we have not come across a 
rcser^T^ position of this magnitude and 
strength. The capital of the Companv 
stands at the modest figure of Rs. 5.75 
lakhs. Its premium income is also at the 
unpretentious figure of Rs. 6.57 lakhs : but 
the reserve fund amounts to the colossal 
sum of Rs. 32.25 lakhs. The total re- 
sources of the Company are Ks. 4Q.50 lakhs, 
of which giltedge and cash amount to Rs. 47 
lakhs nearly. The ratio of claims to pre- 
mium is only 36.4 per cent. ; and it was as 
low as 25 per cent, in 1930. The ratio of 
expenses to premium is 51.5 per cent. 
Owing to a favourable claims experience 
and owing to the large income from invest- 
ments the surplus on T033 account was 
Rs. 3.01 lakhs of which Rs. 2.3 lakhs was 
paid as dividends at the rate of 40 per cent. , 
the carry forward being Rs. 97,000 
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THE 

United India Life Assurance 
Company, Ltd. 

(Kstablished in 190(>) 

Head Office: MADRAS. 

TRTrSTEK; OFFUnAD TKIJSTKK OF MADRAS 

Policies in force exceed Rupees Two and a half Crores. 
Total Assets exceed Rupees Sixty Lakhs. 

Annual Income exceeds Rupees Fourteen Lakhs. 

Among the distinguishing features of the Company are: — 

Complete and absolute safety of Investments, 

Prompt and equitable settlement of claims. 
Economical management. 

Moderate premiums, combined with substantial 
bonuses. 

Efficient, sympathetic and prompt service to 
Policy-holders. 


Full information readily furnished on 
application to the Head Office t Branches 
or the representatives of the Company 
at the various places in our Country. 


‘UNITED INDIA ASSURANCE BUILDINGS, 

SEMBUDOSS STREET, 

MADRAS. 


M. K. Srinivasan, 

Managing Director- 
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Revenue Account. 

(In Thousands of Rs,) 



1981. 

1982. 

1933. 

Premiums 

6,91 

6,52 

6,37 

Claims 

8,28 

2,78 

2,89 

Expen.ses 

3,46 

8,85 

3,88 

Reserve Funds 

Ratio of (Uaims to 

85,2.1 

31,25 

82,25 

Premiums 

Ratio of Expenses to 

47% 

41.9% 

36.4% 

Premiums 

Ratio of Reserves to 

50'% 

51.4% 

5l.5% 

Premiums 

Balance 

J.iabilities— 

510% 

Sheet. 

479'% 

41)1 ‘*0 

Capital 

(General Reserve Fund 

5,75 

5,73 

3,75 

for exceptional losses 

26,75 

26,75 

2(5,75 

Other Reserve Fund 
Underwriting Sus- 

8,50 

8,50 

8,50 

pense Account 

Debts due by the 

3,54 

3,10 

8,13 

Company 

2,01 

2,29 

2,10 

Other items 

3,0*5 

3,25 

8,27 

Total 

Assets — 

50,51 

40,64 

49,.10 

Oil ledge 

Debts due to the 

'ki,45 

4(5,77 

46,56 

Company 

2,67 

1,54 

1,67 

Cash 

71 

*57 

(50 

Other assets 

(58 

6(5 

67 

Total 

50,5 L 

40,(54 

40,50 

Proiit and Loss Account. 

Receipts — 


Brought forward 

81 

7(5 

95 

Interests, etc. 
Transferred from 

2,03 

2,64 

... 

underwriting a/c. 

22 

20 

3,01 

'JQiital 

Disbursements — 

3,06 

3,(50 

3,96 

Dividend 

2,30 

2,:)0 

2, .30 

Dividend Rale % ... 

ID',’.. 

M)., 

w);.. 

Alloeation 

... 

:55 

69 

Carry forward 

7ii 

95 

0/ 

Total 

8,06 

3,60 

3,96 


illE UNITED INDIA LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1906). 

Head Office : Madras. 

While Northern India and the Western 
Presidency have any number of indigenous 
life insurance offices, South India, till a few 
years ago, had only one life office of its own ; 
but it had the satisfaction that the institution 
was a model and pattern of what a life insur- 
ance company should be. Those who have 
been in charge of the United India have, 


from the beginning, been guided by most 
wholesome insurance principles. They built 
the institution, brick by brick, with extreme 
care and with the thought that in each little 
part, the edifice should be st)und and strong. 
Its investment policy has been most scien- 
tific ; and tliere are no dud assets of any 
kind. I'liere was a change in the plan of 
management of the Company a ftiw years 
ago. And the new management coincided 
with tlie redrafting of the constitution of the 
Company on a basis which may well serve 
as the model for the Indian life offices. We 
believe that the Articles of Association of the 
United India are as near perfection as human 
ingenuity could make them. The policy- 
holders have a good voice in the directorate ; 
and their interests are completely secured 
and guaranteed by the creation of the policy- 
holders’ Trust bund. The management is in 
the capable hands of Mr. M. K. Srinivasaii. 
The file fund at the (Uid of 1933 amounted to 
47 .(>5 lakhs ; and theni was an investment 
res(Tve fund of Rs. 5.92 lakhs. The new 
business of the (Company is round about 
Rs. 80 lakhs ; and great vigilance is exer- 
cised in the st^lection of risks, t he ratio of 
c'xpenses has incRsased from 26 pijr cent, in 
J930 to 32.8 per cent. 1931 and 32.5 per 
cent, in 1933. llie valuation of the last quin- 
(picnniuin made as on 31st Decembcir, 1932 
disclosed a surplus of Rs. 6.1 lakhs, and 
bonuses on a liberal scale have been declar- 
ed, viz., Rs. 22-8 per Rs. 1,000 on Whole 
Life, and Rs. 18 per 1,000 on Endowment 
Policies. 


(III llioiisauds of Rs.) 
1931. 19.32. 1933. 

New BiisiiicsK — 

Niinil»er 

2,797 

3,325 

4,774 

Aiiumiit 

42,94 

49,(56 

66,41 

New lYoniiums 

2,27 

2,39 

3.00 

Total rrciJiiuiJis 

8,74 

10,37 

12,76 

Claims 

2,09 

2,71 

3,43 

ConimisNiiiu and Kxneiiscs 

2,86 

3,21 

4,15 

Jfife Fund at the 

bej^i lining (d llic year 

35,57 

36,83 

42,36 

Life Fund at the end 

of the year 

36,83 

42,36 

47,65 

Net increase in the 

Fund 

1.26 

5,53 

5,29 

Ratio of Jvxt lenses to 

Preinium ... ... 32.8% 

Balance Sheet. 

;u.o% 

32.5% 

Liabilities — 

Capital 

79 

79 

79 

I/ifc Fund ... 

36,83 

42,36 

47,65 

Investment R e s c r v c 

Fund 

5,94 

5,94 

5,92 

Outstanding Claims 

1,00 

1,25 

1,84 

General Fund 


32 

43 

Other items 

1 ,») 

2,11 

3,2.9 

Total ... 

46,46 

62,77 

59,92 
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Ansets — 


Giltedj^e Securities 

31,77 

28,43 

:f9,53 

Debentures and Pre- 




ference Shares 

1,21 

1,21 

1,21 

Rqiiity Shares 

8S 

41 

41 

Fixed Depo.sits 

2,40 

9.00 

8,30 

Ix>aiis on 1/ife Policies 

4,07 

4,61 

6,96 

Othiir Loans and 




Mortgages 

1,97 

2,98 

5,12 

Other Assets 

3,3.3 

.S,10 

5,80 

Cash 

83 

1,03 

2,59 

Total 

46,40 

52,77 

59,92 


THE 

WESTERN INDIA LIFE INSURANCE 
CO., LTD. 

( Kstablislictl — K) 13.) 

Head Office City. 

'Ihf! Western India Life Tnsiirana* Coni- 
]'»any is a clean and compact life offict' with 
a steady volume of clean busiru'ss and with 
a satisfactory growth of life fund year by 
year. At 1933-end, the life fund stood at 
41.97 lakhs, the increase over the previous 
year being Rs. 6.8 lakhs. In addition to 
the life fund, the compaii}/ has a reserve 
fund which now stands at Rs. 6 lakhs. The 
(expense ratio is low at 23.8 per cent. 

The last valuation of the com])any was 
made as on 3TSI December, 1932, and a 
.surplus of Rs. 5 lakhs nearly was made in 
spite of more stringemt ba.ses being used. 
The actuary has recommended the distribu- 
tion of a simple reversionary bonus of Rs. 25 
per thousand per annum on whole life 
})olicies and Rs. 20 per thousand per annum 
on endowme^nt policies. A ('hief Agency of 
this company was opened in (Calcutta in 
1932. 


New Business— 

Number 

{In Thousands of Rupees,) 
1931. 1932. 1933. 

2,532 3,051 3,259 

Amount 

31,53 

37,13 

,37.49 

New Prcrniuins . . . 

1,67 

1,96 

1,78 

Total i*remiuni.s 

8,26 

9,.38 

10,51 

Claims 

1,02 

1,68 

2,26 

Expenses and Com- 
mission 

2,05 

2,27 

2,50 

I/ife fund at the 
beginning of the 
year * 

23,18 

28,47 

.35,19 

Life fund at the 
end of the year 

28,47 

35,19 

41,97 

Net increase in 
fund 

5,29 

6,72 

6,78 

Ratio of Expenses 
to rremiums ... 

24.8% 

24.2% 

23.8% 


Balance Sheet. 

Liabilitiea- 


Capital 

68 

68 

68 

Life fund 

28,47 

.35,19 

41,97 

Reserve funds 

5,97 

6,26 

5,86 

Outstanding claims 

68 

93 

1,69 

Other liabilities ... 

1,63 

1,69 

3,22 

Total 

37,43 

44,75 

53,42 

Assets — 

Investment 

31,54 

38,34 

45,65 

3,95 

Loans on policies 
Other loans atid 

3,16 

3,46 

Mortgages 

43 

48 

28 

House Property ... 

29 

29 

20 

Other assets 

2,01 

2,18 

3,25 

Total 

37,43 

44,75 

53,42 


nm ZENITH LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Head Office: Bombay. 

The Zenith Life Assurance Company has 
had to contend against the first great handi- 
raj) of young companies, name'ly, the pre- 
judice of the general insuring public in 
favour of companies with tall figures. The 
Zenith has not yet reached a stage when il 
could appeal to the public by virtue of the 
larger amount of new business secured or 
the big size of the life fund built up. It 
has had to depemd upon the resourcefulness 
of the management to deyise novel and 
attractive plans of business calculated to 
com|)(d the attention and suit the special 
re({uiremcnts of the prospective Indian 
insurers. Mr. Byramjee Hormusjee, the 
General Manager of the Company, has 
proved equal to the occasion and devised 
policies of great merit and value to tlu’ 
insurers, 'fhe Peerless Policy, the Every 
man Policy and the Swaraj Policy bear 
eloquent testimony to the ingenuity of 
Mr. Hormusje(i in this direction. In 1933. 
new business underwritten by the Company 
came to Rs. 27.65 lakhs, the premium in- 
come to Rs. 4.92 lakhs and the total income 
to Rs. 5.44 lakhs. After meeting all the 
outgo, a net sum of Rs. 1.60 lakhs was 
available towards increase in the life fund. 
The following table gives, at a glance, the 
progress of the Company in the last five 
years. 



Life Funds 

Increase in the 
year. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1929 

5.45710 

1,07,095 

1930 

... 6,91,592 

1,45.881 

1931 

... 6,94,478 

2,886 

1932 

... 9.82.576 

2,88,097 

1933 

... 11,42,812 

1,60,236 
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The Company has confined its invest- 
ments entirely to Government of India and 
Trust Securities. The results of the valua- 
tion for the year 1932 are very encouraging 
and show the first steps on the way to pro- 
gress. The valuation disclosed a surplus of 
Ks. 38,262, which on the rccommondalion 
of the Actuary, the Directors propose to 
distribute as follows: — Reserve Fund 
Ks. 5,000 ; Reversionary bonus to partici- 
pating policyholders Rs. 25,232 ; Dividend 
lo shareholders Rs. 3,750 and balance to 
be carried forward Rs. 4,280. 

New Business — (In ihoiisaiids of Rs.) 

1931. 1932. 19.33. 

No. of I’olicies ... 1,069 1,193 1,4S3 

Slim A.ssurcil ... 21,50 23,70 27,65 

lYeinium on new 

business ... 1,24 1,03 1,21 

Tc)t.il l*retiiiuni ... 4,22 4,44 4,8S 

Claims by deatli ... v50 85 80 

Clnims by maturities 51 60 31 

Commission and Kx- 

peuses ... 1,95 2,12 2,65 

bife Fund at be^in- 

inj? of year ... 6,92 6,94 9,a3 

bife*. Fund at year-end 6,94 9,83 11,43 

Increase ... 2 2,88 1,60 

Ratio of Expenses to 

Freminm ... 46.2 47,7 54.3 


ZENITH LIFE 

SAFETY FIRST 


ASSURANCE 

CLEAN SERVICE 


COMPANY LTD. 


JUST-FAIR 


OF BOMBAY 

DEPENDABLE 




II 

x 

I 

X 

1 

X 


"" INSURANCE ^SECTION : 


iX^Xi 


REVIEWS OF BALANCE SHEETS 


BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANIES 


jjj — V — — Ml-— M— -M— HE-i^---Kf^XZz5X = X'^~;X^X^Xi:^X = X"-~::XL^X£ZrX 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established — 1824. ) 

The Alliance Assurance Company, with 
its total funds equivalent to £37 million at 
the end of 1933, is one of the bigger giants 
of the British insurance world. The out- 
standing feature of the Alliance is that alike 
in the kinds of business transacted and the 
distribution of assets, the utmost regard is 
paid to correct proportion and balance. No 
one department is disproportionately small 
or big in relation to any other. And each 
department is accounting for a substantial 
business and discloses assured ^owth. The 
premium income of the combined life ac- 
count was £1.45 million in 1933. The net 
premium income in the fire section was £2.02 
million. The marine accounts yielded £.34 
million. Accident and Miscellaneous sections 
accounted for a total premium income of 
£1.16 million. By the same token, the in- 
vestments are well-distributed, due regard 
being had to safety and satisfactory yield. 
The financial, investment and reserve policy 
of the Directors is conservative in the best 
sense of the term. As Mr. Lionel N. De 
Rothschild, the Chairman, said at the annual 
meeting, insurance managements will now 
haye to concern themselves more and more 
with problems arising from the great fall 
which has occurred in the rate of interest that 
can be obtained on high-class securities since 
the British Conversion of the 5 per cent. War 
Loan. While there is cause for gratification 
that 87J per cent, of the marketable securities 
of the Alliance are within the British Empire, 
and only about 12^ per cent, are spread over 
the rest of the world, prudence demands the 
strengthening of the reserves in such a way 
as to mitigate the effects of lower interest 
yields on the bonus-paying capacity of the 
Company. With this end in view, the Direc- 
tors have decided that of the surplus dis- 
closed in the valuation, as much as £823,337 
should be carried forward. This is more 
than double the amount that was brought in 


at the beginning of the quinquennium the 
latter amount being £380,960. 

In the fire section, a development of re- 
cent years is the constantly increasing pres- 
sure that is brought to bear on the large 
composite companies to undertake risks of a 
specially hazardous nature such as earth- 
quake, volcanic eruption, hurricanes, etc. 
Acceptance of this call ot business msty mean 
extra risk ; and with a view to eliminate the 
dangtT of any unduly heavy losses occur- 
ring in any one year, the additional reserve 
oi me fire department has been strengthened 
by the allocation ot £100,000 out of tlie pro- 
fits ot 1933. Despite such a rigorous policy 
as regards building of reserves, the Com- 
pany nas been able, as a result of the trad- 
ing operations of the year, to provide for ail 
outgoings oi every kind, to mainiaiii tlic 
dividend, and to provide for a carry- 
forward of almost the same amount to the 
next year's account. An achievement of this 
character in a year in which the reserves 
have been increased by something like a 
quarter of a million reflects the highest 
credit on the skill and efficiency of manage- 
ment. 


Life Account. 


New Business — 

(In thousands of /i) 

1931. 1932. 1933. 

Nuniljer of policies ... 

5,177 

5,258 

5,120 

Amount 

I’rcmiums on New 

3,771 

3,836 

3,421 

Business 

218 

332 

213 

Total Premiums 

Interest Dividend and 

1,425 

1,501 

1.447 

Rents 

906 

901 

874 

Claims by death 

897 

963 

1,015 

Claims by maturity 

559 

511 

575 

Commission and expenses 142 
lyifc fund at the be- 

149 

144 

ginning of the year 

21,810 

21,747 

22,292 

I/ife fund at year end 

21,748 

22,292 

22,504 

Increase in fund ... 
Ratio of expenses to 

438 

545 

212 

premium 

9.9% 

9.9% 

9.95% 
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Annuity Account. 

(In thousands of £) 


Consideration for an- 

1981 

1982 

1988 

nuities granted ... 
Interest Dividends 

79 

227 

214 

and Rents 

40 

43 

44 

Annuities paid 

97 

94 

105 

Commission and expenses 3 
Annuity funds at be- 

5 

5 

ginning of the year 
Annuity funds at year 

991 

vtro 

1,159 

end ... 999 

Fire Account. 

1,159 

1,282 

Premiums 

2,035 

2,057 

2,019 

Claims 

728 

770 

702 

Expenses 

Reserve at 40% of 

927 

902 

901 

premium income 

814 

823 

807 

Additional Reserve ... 

2,000 

2,000 

2.100 

Total Reserve.s 

Ratio of claims to 

2,814 

2,823 

2,907 

premium 

Ratio of expenses to 

35.8% 

.37.4% 

34.8% 

premium 

Ratio of reserve to 

45.6% 

43.9% 

44.6% 

premium 

Marine 

. 138.3% 

Account. 

137.2% 144 . 0 % 

l*remiums 

480 

422 

338 

Claims 

320 

314 

204 

Expenses 

103 

115 

116 

Reserve 

Ratio of reserve to 

697 

725 

750 

premium 

Ratio of expenses to 

145.2% 

171.8% 

221.9% 

premiuni 

Ratio of claims to 

21.5% 

27.2% 

34.3‘l{, 

premium 

66,7%. 

74.4% 

60.4% 

Accident and Miscellaneous 

Account. 

Premiums 

1,193 

1,162 

1,159 

Claims 

627 

620 

563 

1 expenses 

447 

457 

455 

Reserve 

Ratio of expenses to 

1,194 

1,179 

1,182 

premium 

Ratio of reserve to 

37.5% 

39.3%, 

39.3% 

premium 

Ratio of claims to 

100.0% 

101.5%, 

102.0% 

premiuni 

Balance 

Liabilities — 

52.6% 

Sheet. 

53.4% 

48.6% 

Capital 

Funds 

1,703* 

1,703* 

1,703* 

Life 

21,748 

22,292 

22,504 

Annuity 

Sinking and capital 

999 

1,159 

1,282 

redeniption 

1,610 

1,823 

1,972 

Fire 

2,814 

2,823 

2,907 

Marine 

1,198 

1,124 

1,103 

Accident 

1,194 

1,179 

1,182 

Re.serve fund 

1,000 

1,100 

1,200 

Other funds 

858 

899 

594 

Outstanding claims 

885 

927 

933 

Other items 

1,800 

1,876 

2,058 

Total 

35,809 

36,905 

37,438 


(•Includes capital slock of subsidiary com- 
panies). 


Assets— 


Giltedge securities ... 
Debentures and pre- 

8,971 

10,090 

12,786 

ference shares 

6,019 

6,222 

6,453 

Other stocks and shares 985 
Shares in subsidiary 

956 

846 

companies 

Ivoans on company’s 

1,103 

1,103 

1,103 

policies 

Other loans and 

.. 2,524 

2,428 

2,286 

mortgages 

12,159 

11,967 

10,091 

Cash 

400 

602 

338 

Other items 

3,648 

3.537 

3,535 

Total 

35,809 

36,905 

37,438 

Profit and Loss Account. 



(In 

thousands 

of £) 

Receipts— 

1931. 

19.32. 

1933. 

Brouglit in 
Transferred from fire 

1,231 

1,230 

1,240 

account 

Transferred fro m 

469 

460 

410 

marine .iccouiit ... 
Transferred from 

76 

105 

75 

accident a/c. 

174 

157 

185 

Other items 

U2 

149 

183 


. — 

_ 

— _ — . 

Total 

2,092 

2,101 

2,093 

Disbursements — 




Dividends 

Transferred to re- 

491 

476 

475 

serve fund 

100 

100 

100 

Other items 

271 

285 

287 

Carried forward 

i,2:m) 

1,240 

1,231 

Total 

2.092 

2,101 

2,093 


ATLAS ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Kstablishod t8o8). 

Head Office : London. 

Bombay Office : Dougall Road, 
Ballard Estate. 

Calcutta Office : 4, Clive Row. 

Atlas Assurance Company, is one of the 
big composite insurance companies of Eng- 
land doing extensive foreign business in 
Life, Fire, Marine and Accident branches. 
Like almost all other companies of world- 
wide repute, Atlas has experienced slight 
reductions in the premium incomes of the 
fire, marine and accident departments. This 
is mostly due to the fluctuations in the 
foreign currency exchange rates, particular- 
ly the American Dollar depreciation, and to 
the unsettled economic conditions that pre- 
vailed in various countries during last year. 
The results as a whole are good, showing 
reductions in the claim ratio and increases 
in the underwriting profits. The total pre- 
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mium income of the company from all its 
branches amounted to £3.564 million and 
the total assets stand at £16 million nearly. 

The new business of the life department 
at £2.854 million is £400,000 less than that 
of the previous year though the number of 
policies issued at 3,813 is 316 more than 
last year's. The total premium income of 
the year was £975,000 and the interest in- 
come £425,000. The life fund was increas- 
ed by more than £i million to £10.148 
million. The expense ratio has fallen to 
13.5 from 13.8. In the fire department the 
premium income at £1.759 niillion was 
£148,000 less than that of the previous 
year ; but the loss ratio went down by 
nearly 6 per cent, thereby enabling the 
release of a considerable sum of £121,000 as 
underwriting profits. 1'he reserves at £2,015 
million is 115 per cent, of the premium in- 
come. The accident premiums arc nearly 
the same as in the last year and the profits 
earned amounted to 7.8 per cent, of the 
premium income. Accident fund stands at 
£402,000 or 87 per cent, of the premium 
income. The strong position of the marine 
reserves amount to 282 per cent, of the 
premium income which is noteworthy. 

The profit and loss account shows a total 
available sum of £511,000 including the 
balance of £214,000 brought forward from 
last year's account and after payment of 
dividends at 32 per cent, and other alloca- 
tions, a sum of £238,000 is earned forward 
to the next year's acount. 


Life Account. 



d)(K) omitted /,) 

New RiKsineas— 


I9:i8. 

Policies No. 


8,81.8 

Sum Assured 

:t,4i5 

2,854 

Premium 

181 

189 

Total ITcmiuni 

980 

975 

Claims by death 


248 

„ Maturity 

lt8 

160 

Expenses 

Life fund at the be^in- 

128 

1.82 

niiiR of the year' 

7,904 

9.064 

Net increase 

Ratio pf expenses to 

1,660 

1,088 

Premium 

13.8^:. 

18..5?{, 

Fire Account. 


Premiums 

1,908 

1,759 

847 

Claims 

1,082 

Expenses and Commission 875 
40% of Reserves for un- 

851 

expired Risks 

763 

704 

Additional reserve 

1,312 

1,.811 

Total reserve 

Ratio of claims to Pre- 

2, ms 

2.015 

mium 

64.1% 

48.2% 

Ratio of expenses to 


' 

ITemium 

Ratio of reserves to T*re- 

46.86% 

48.3% 

mium 

108.8% 

114.5% 


F.mployers* Uability, Accident and General 
Iniurance Account. 


i'remiunis 

461 

461 

Claims 

229 

221 

Kxpeiises and Commission 
40% ot Reserves for un- 

192 

191 

expired risks 

184 

184 

Additional Reserve 

206 

218 

Total Reserve 

Ratio of claims to ITe- 

392 

402 

iiiium 

Ratio of expenses to 

49.7% 

47.9% 

Premium 

Ratio of reserves to Pre- 

41.6% 

41.4% 

iiiiiirii 

85.0% 

87.2% 

Marine Insurance Account. 


Premiums 

135 

11.8 

Claims 

34 

22 

PJxpenses ami Commission 

14 

14 

Total Reserve 

Ratio of claims to l*rc- 

369 

380 

miuiii 

Ratif) of expenses to 

25..8% 

19.5% 

ITemiutii 

Ratio of Reserves to 

10.7% 

i2.4‘::, 

Premium ... 278.3% 

3.86.3% 

Slnkinil Fund and Capital Redemption 

Insurance Account. 


Premimiis 

49 

256 

Claims 

61 

16 

h'xpcn.ses and Commission 
Total reserve 

Ratio of expenses to 

2 

4 

.890 

685 

J'remium 

4.1% 

4.1% 

Profit and Loss 

Account. 


Ra lance Imm^^dit Forward 
not carried to other 

193 

214 

aecoiinls (nett) 

128 

115 

Profit from I'ire a/c. ... 
Prolit from employers' 
liability aceident ami 

49 

120 

genera 1 a / c. 

Prolit from sinking fund 
and e.apital redemption 

45 

86 

a/e. 

8 


Allocations 

80 

‘‘7 

Dividend 

176 

176 

Ilnlanee carried forward 

214 

288 

Dividend rate % 

Interest dividend etc., 

32 

82 


Balance Sheet. 


Liabilities— 


Capital 

Lifcf Assn ranee and an- 

550 

550 

nuity fund 

9,064 

10,148 

Fire iiisuraiiee fund ... 
Employers’ liability acci- 
dent ami General In- 

2.075 

2.015 

surance funds 

392 

402 

2ilariiie In.suraiice fund 
Sinking fund and capital 

369 

380 

redemption fund 

.890 

6.85 

Other Reserves 

502 

885 

Outstanding claims 

295 

816 

Other items 

1,123 

1,138 

Total 

14,760 

15,969 
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Assets— 


Investments 

. 11,471 

10,884 

Mortgages ami Loans 

960 

1,729 

Loans on company’s policies 5S5 

489 

Branch and agents’ Balances 630 

593 

Cash 

680 

868 

Othei Items 

484 

1.406 

Total 

14,760 

1.5,969 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. 

(Established 1805) 

Head Office : Edinburgh. 

Calcutta Office: B-3 , Ct.ive Buildings. 

The Caledonian is the oldest Scottish 
insurance oflice, and transacts all classes of 
insurance business. The accounts of the 
company for the year ending December 31, 
1033, show that the premium incomes of the 
general branches of insurance have suffered 
slight backward movement compared to the 
results of the previous year. Howex'er the 
underwriting prolits of the fire and the 
motor departments, the two largest sections 
of the company, have gr(\atly increased, 
'['he life department shows stead}^ and 
continuous expansion. 

The new life l)usin('ss for the year under 
review amounts to policies assuring 

a sum of £1.472 million representing an 
increase of 69 policies and £233,000. The 
total premiums nxeixed anioiuit to £557,000 
and the ratio of expenses to the premium 
income works out to 15.7 per cent. The 
lifi; and annuity fund has been increased 
hy £153,000 to £7.378 million. The 
triennital valuation of the life liabilities and 
assets as on December 31, 1933, revealed a 
surplus of £449,000 which was sufiicieiit to 
rleclare a bonus of 42 sh. per cent, per 
annum on whole life policies and 40 sli. 
per cent, per annum on eiidgwinent poli- 
cies, to allot a sum of £37,000 to share- 
holders and to carry forward a sum of 
£103,000 unallotted. 

The fire premiums have fallen by £69,000 
to £740,000 but a good saving of nearly 5 
per cent, in the loss ratio has enabled the 
company to increase the trading profits to 
£43,000 or 5.8 per cent, as against 0.5 per 
cent, in the previous year. The total 
reserves of this dei)artm(mt at £796,000 are 
107.6 per cent, of the premium income. 

The general and motor premiums have 
decreased by £47,000 to £400,000 and 
liere also the loss ratio has coiisiderably 


fallen by about 10 per cent, to 61.8 per 
cent, and the underwriting profits of 
motor section alone appear as £12,000 or 
4.1 per cent, as against a loss of 8.7 per 
cent, in the previous year. In the marine 
account, though the premiums are down 
by about £20,000, the department has been 
able to transfer £25,000 to the profit and 
loss account. The marine fund stands at 
the high level of £176,000 or nearly 175 
per cent, of the premium income. 

The total assets as shown in the balance 
sheet amount to £10.602 million represent- 
ing an increase of £271,000. The dividend 
paid to the shareholders was I5sh. per share 
of £i paid-up, less tax. 

Life Account. 


(In thousands of £) 


New Business — 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Number of Policies ... 

1,877 

1,887 

1,9.56 

Slim asKured 

Premiums on new biisi 

1,107 

1,239 

1,472 

ness 

65 

84 

76 

Total Premium Tncotne 

.538 

558 

.557 

Interest 

305 

286 

265 

Claims by death 

278 

276 

225 

(’laiins by maturity 
Commission and Kx- 

231 

195 

197 

penses 

87 

85 

88 

Life, Annuity and Con- 
tingency Fund at be- 
ginning of year 

Life, Annuity and Con- 
lingeruy Fund at year- 

6,884 

7,028 

7,225 

end 

7,028 

7,225 

7,378 

Inere.a.se Jn Fund 

Itniio of (‘xpeiises to Pre- 

in 

m 

1.53 

mium 

16.1 


15.7% 

Tire Account. 



Prcmiiims 

834 

809 

740 

Claims 


451 

377 

F.\pt*ris(‘s 

Heserve at Ml'V, of Pre- 


360 

847 

mium 

334 

324 

296 

Additional reserve 

500 

500 

500 

Total reserve 

Italio of claims to Ih-e- 

834 

824 

796 

iiiitim 

54.3% 

5*L5?b 

51.0% 

Kalio of c.xpenses to l*re- 



miiim 

4ti.2"o 

4-4.4% 

46.9% 

Ualio of reserve to Pre- 


iiiiiim 

lOO'.', 

101.8% 

107.6% 

Accident Account. 



Premiums 

9 

11 

12 

Claims 

... 

4 

7 

F,x])pnses 

Reserve at 'W',. of Pre- 

... 

4 

5 

mium 

4 

4 

5 

Additional reserve 

5 

8 

7 

't'otal reserve 

Ratio of cliiiiiis to Pre- 

9 

12 

12 

mium 

37.7‘;; 

36.4% 

56.3% 

Ratio of expenses to 



Premium 

Ratio of reserve to Pre- 

42.2';.' 

:i6.4% 

48.1.% 

mium 

loov^ 

109% 

100% 
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Employers* Liability Account. 


Premiums 


41 

88 

88 

Claims 

• •• 

28 

25 

20 

Expenses 

Reserve at 40% 

of Pre- 

15 

14 

14 

mium 



15 

14 

Additional reserve 


59 

58 

Total reserve 
Ratio of claims 

to Pre- 

74 

74 

72 

mium 

... 

56.1% 

65.7% 

57.2% 

Ratio of expenses to Pre- 

mium 

... 

87.7% 

87% 

88.5% 

Ratio of reserve 

to Pre- 




mium 

... 

180% 

195% 

200% 

Marine Account. 



Premiums 

... 

124 

122 

101 

Claims 


26 

35 

23 

Expenses 

... 

7 

7 

8 

Reserve 

Ratio of claims 

to Pre- 

197 

187 

176 

mium 

• •• 

20.7% 

28.9% 

23.0?4 

Ratio of reserve 

to Pre- 



mium 

... 

159% 

153% 

174.8% 

General and 

Motor Insurance 

1 Account. 

Premiums 


896 

447 

400 

Claims 

... 

229 

818 

24fl^ 

Exi>enses 

Reserve at 40% 

of Pre- 

170 

192 

168 

mium 

... 

158 

... 

160 

Additional reserve 

165 

... 

145 

Total re.serve 
Ratio of claims 

to Pre- 

823 


805 

mium 


57.8% 

71.1% 

61.8% 

Ratio of expenses to Pre- 

42.9% 

48.2% 

42% 

mium 

Ratio of reserve 

to Pre- 




mium 

... 

81.5% 

... 

76% 


Balance Sheet Including Life Department 


Liabilities- 

1932 

1988 

Capital 

155 

155 

Life Insurance, Annuity and 
Contingency Fund 

7,225 

7,491 

Fire Insurance Fund 

824 

796 

Accident Insurance Fund 

12 

12 

Employers* Liability Insurance 
Fund 

74 

72 

Annuities certain and leasehold 
Redemption Fund 

98 

162 

General Insurance Fund 

810 

805 

Marine Insurance Fund 

187 

176 

General Reserve Fund 

500 

500 

Staff Insurance and Pension 
Fund ... 

105 

110 

Total funds 

9,835 

9,624 

Other items 

841 

824 


Total ... 10,831 10,003 


Assets— 

(liltedge ... 8,838 1,876 

Debenture and preference shares 2,851 896 

Equity shares ... ... 847 84 

Mortga^s and loans ... 1|468 4 

Other investments and other 

items ... ••• 1|165 481 

Cash ... ... 167 ' 270 

Life Assets ... 7,401 

10,881 10,602 


Profit and Loss Account. 


Receipts— 

1982 

1983 

Brought in 

Transferred from — 

142 

100 

Life account 

• •• 

87 

Fire account 

Accident 

44 

82 

Marine 

25 

25 

Employers’ Liability Account 
General Insurance Account ... 

... 

4 

15 

Other items 

86 

28 

Total 

247 

286 

Disbursements — 



Dividend amount ... 

87 


Allocations 

5 


Other items 

55 

89 

Carried forward 

100 

247 

Total 

247 

286 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established i86i). 

Head Office: London. 

Bombay Office: 9, Wallace St., Fort. 

Calcutta : 32, Dalhousie Square. 

The Commercial Union Assurance Com- 
pany is one of the biggest composite insur- 
ance companies of not only the United 
Kingdom but of the whole world. It tran- 
sacts immense volume of insurance business 
of a wide range of varieties in almost all 
parts of the world. In fire and accident 
insurance business, Commercial Union has 
been topping the list of all the British 
companies for the past ten years and more. 
The gigantic size of the company can well 
be gauged by the fact that its paid-up capi- 
tal amounts to £3.54 million, its geiiernl 
reserve fund amounts to £3.83 million, that 
its total premium income from all depart- 
ments for the year 1933 amounts to more 
than £15 million and its total assets exceed 
£60 million. The Commercial Union con- 
trols, as its name implies, important subsi- 
diary companies like the "Ocean Accident," 
the "Union," the "British General," the 
"West of Scotland," the "Edinburgh," the 
"Hand in Hand" and the "Palatine." Some 
of these subsidiary companies are very old 
and powerful by themselves. 

The new business of the life department 
has decreased dightly to £3.931 million while 
the total net premium income has appre- 
ciated by £114,000 to £1.771 million. The 
expense ratio continues to be kept at the 
low figure of 12.5 per cent. The life fund 


Total 
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has been increased by nearly million to 
£21.566 million. The fire account shows a 
premium income of £5.417 million being a 
decrease of £602,000 compared with the 
1932 figure. The fire losses have decreased 
considerably by 8.1 per cent, and consequ- 
ently the company has been able to show a 
profit of £391,000 or 7.2 per cent, of the 
premium income as against a small loss in 
the previous year. The reserves of the 
department at the end of the year stand 
at £6.925 million or 128 per cent. The 
accident department which is the largest of 
its general branches, reveals a small decrease 
in the premium income which stands at 
£6.940 million. The profits of the depart- 
ment amounts to £178,000 or 2J per cent, 
of the premium income. The reserves 
amount to £5.348 million. In the marine 
department continuous strengthening of the 
reserves is being carried on and the marine 
fund at £t.i8o million, is 220 per cent, of 
the premium income as against 204 per 
cent, last year. The regular profit mar- 
gins of this department arc also noteworthy, 
the profit of the year being £150,000. 

Life Account. 


New Business — 


.\ limber of policies in 

(In Thousands of 

1931 1932 1933 

Ivife Department 
.Vinount assured in Life 

6,997 

7,246 

6,990 

Departnient 

Xew premiums in Life 

4,034 

3,986 

3,931 

Department 

Total premiums in Life 

239 

224 

292 

Department 

Interest from Life 

1,637 

1,657 

1,771 

Department 

Claims from Life 

805 

846 

816 

Departnient 

Commission and ex- 
penses of Life De- 

993 

1,040 

1,054 

partment 

1‘und of Life Depart- 
ment at beginning 

200 

207 

222 

of year 

I'und of Life Depart- 

18,201 

19,267 

20.601 

ment at year-end ... 

19,267 

20,601 

21,566 

Increase in fund 

Ratio of expense to 
premium n Life 

1,066 

1,334 

965 

Department ••• 12.2% 

Fire Account. 

12.4% 

12.5% 

Premiums ... 

6,316 

6,018 

5,417 

Claims 

3,448 

3,010 

3,264 

2,498 

Expenses 

Reserve at 40% for 

2,923 

2,557 

unexpired risks 

2,526 

2,407 

2,167 

Additional reserve 

4,572 

4,517 

4,759 

Total reserves 

Ratio of claims to 

7,099 

6,925 

6,926 

Premium 

Ratio of expense to 

65% 

54.2% 

46.1% 

Premium 

Ratio of reserve to 

48% 

48.5% 

47.1% 

Premium 

112% 

116% 

127.8% 


Premiums 

Marine 

Account. 

734 

587 

534 

Claims 


329 

318 

253 

Expenses 


151 

164 

152 

Reserve 


... 1,247 

1,202 

1,180 

Ratio of 
Premium 

claims 

to 

45% 

54.1% 

47.4% 

Ratio of 
Premium 

expenses 

to 

21% 

27.9% 

28.7% 

Ratio of 
Premium 

reserve 

to 

170% 

204.7% 221.0% 

Premiums 

Accident Account. 
... 7,846 

7,161 

6,940 

Claims 


... 4,980 

4,128 

.3,114 

3,824 

Expenses 


3,301 

3,024 

Reserve 


5.578 

5,346 

5,348 

Ratio of 
Premium 

claims 

to 

63% 

57.6% 

55.1% 

R.itio of 
Premium 

expenses 

to 

43% 

43.5% 

43.6% 

Ratio of 
I’rcmium 

reserve 

to 

71% 

75% 

77.1% 


Consolidated Bailance Sheet. 
Liabilities — 

Capital 
Debentures 
General reserve 

Funds— 

Fire 
Marine 
Accident ... 

Jyife 

Total funds 
Other items 

Total 


Assets— 


Giltedge securities 

24,838 

19,891 

10,312 

Debentures and pre- 

fercnce shares 

14,457 

13,462 

9.;180 

Equity shares 

621 

922 

546 

Mortgages and J^oans 

5,974 

5,790 

1,708 

694 

J/oau.s on life policies 

3,392 


Life Assets 


30,077 

Other investments and 

other items 

8,598 

15,584 

6,386 

Cash 

3,072 

3,488 

2,780 

Total 

60,952 

60,845 

60,126 

Profit and Loss 

Account. 


Receipts— 

Brought forward 

574 

558 

562 

Transferred from 

Fire account 

250 

150 

150 

Marine account 

200 

150 

150 

Accident account 



90 

Life account 

33 


35 

Interests, dividends 

and rents 

1,030 

153 

965 

899 

Other items 

58 

66 


— 

— — 

— — . 

Total 

2,240 

1.917 

1,952 

Disbursements— 

Dividend rate per cent. 

41 

41 

41 

Dividend amount 

1,118 

1,110 

1,116 

Allocations 

257 

20 

40 

Other items 

307 

780 

209 

Carried forward 

558 

562 

587 

Total 

2,240 

1,917 

1,952 


3,540 
2,279 
fund 4,261 


7,099 

1,247 

5,578 

28,027 

46,528 

8,605 

... 60,952 


3,540 3,540 

2,279 1,470 

4,267 3,834 


6,925 6,926 

1,202 1,180 
5,346 5,348 

29,203 21,566 
46,943 38,854 
16,262 

60,845 60,126 
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THE GENERAL ACCIDENT, FIRE, 
ec LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LTD, 

(Established 1885) 

Head Office: London 

Calcutta Office : 8, Hake Strej* r. 

The General Accident, Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation is one of tlie lead- 
ing composite insurance companies of the 
United Kingdom. For its age, the pro- 
gress achieved by the Corporation, parti- 
culary by its accident and general branch 
(which is the largest of all its departineiits, 
covering every class of casualty business 
at home and abroad) must be considered 
truly remarkable. The total premiums for 
the year 1933, from all its brandies exceed 
£7 million and the total assets at the end 
of the year exceed £14 million. Except an 
insignificant fall in the marine premium 
income, other premium incomers have 
appreciated during the year under review. 
'Ihis is indeed cnjditable at a time when 
most other big composite office's have 
suffered set backs in the premium incomes 
of the general branches of insurance. 

The new business of the life branch has 
been increasing steadily year after year 
and during the year 1933 it amounted to 
£2.309 million showing a rise of £210,000. 
rile life fund at the end of the year stands 
^3*784 million. 

The accident and general account pre- 
miums have risen by £160,000 to £6.392 
million. The losses exjn ric^nced arc slight- 
ly heavier than in the Uist year, particular- 
ly in the home automobik? section with 
the result that underwriting profits of the 
department at £87,000 has decreased from 
3.6 per cent, to T.4 per cent, of the pre- 
mium income. The accidents fund is kept 
at £5.488 milion or 85.7 p(T cent, of the 
premium income. 

The notable featun^ in the workings of 
the fire department is the big drop of 11.7 
per cent, in the fire losses of the year and 
the consequent release' of a much higher 
percentage (17.4 per cent.) of trading 
profits. The fire premiums at £549,000 
was nearly the same as in 1932. The total 
reserves of the department are kept at 
£489,000 or 89 per cent, of the premium 
income. 

The marine account shows a small 
decrease of £17,000 in the premium in- 
come which amounts to £138,000. The 
profits released amount to £15,000 and the 


marine fund stands at £134,000 or iii per 
cent, of the premium income. 

The profit and loss account shows a 
total available sum of £1.059 million in- 
cluding the balance of £598,000 brought 
forward from last year's accounts. Afer 
paying dividends to the shareholders and 
other allocations a sum of £599,000 is 
carried forward unappropriated. The 
Corporation's total assets amount to £10.059 
million and the combined assets of the 
whole group stand at £14.073 million. 


I'niiiiimjs 

Cl.'iims 

Coiimiission and I«'x- 

pOllSfS ... 

40 ";, Krserve 
Additional Reserve ... 
Tol.'d Reserve 
Ratio of Claims to 
Prcinlums 

Ratio of Kxpenscs to 
I'RMiiinms 

Ratio of Reserves to 
rreiiiiiims 


Acciuent Accounts. 

fjCOOO’s omitted) 
i9:n. 19:12. lasa 

6,2:11 
a , 602 


6,688 

4,042 


2,:i75 

2,316 

:i,017 

s.aaa 


New Hiisiness— 

Auioniit 

Totid Premiums 

Claims 

K.xpenses and Com- 
mission ... 

Life J''uiid at the 
bt'Kinning of tlie 
year 

Life J^'nnd at the end 
of llitt year 

Increase in the Life 
Fund 


60.4% 
.35.5% 
79.7% 

Life Account. 


2,t)99 

406 

2 a 9 

98 


3,489 

a,:m 
... -121 

rirc Account. 


Preintiims 

Claims 

Kxp<Miscs and Com- 
mission 

40% for iin expired 


risks 
.Additional 


Reserves 


Total Reserve 
Percentage of Claims 
to Premiuni.s 
Pereentaije of P'x- 


602 

287 

245 

241 

278 

.519 


6, .392 
3,748 


2,274 

2,312 

2,950 

.5,262 

61 %. 

36.5% 

84.5% 


1.864 

420 

2:16 

90 


a,:m 

3,589 

221 


549 

286 

229 

220 

279 

499 


2,;i3l 

2,387 

3,101 

5,488 

58.6 

:i 6 . 5 % 

85 . 9 % 


2,;10}1 

492 

314 

10 ] 


3,589 

3,784 

195 

549 

222 

231 

220 

26 !) 


48 52?' 40.4% 


pen.ses to I'reminms 

41 

42®;, 

42?', 

Perrentage of Rc- 

serves to Preminm.s 

86 

91% 

89% 

Marine Account. 
Premiums ... 86 

m 

121 

Claims 

69 

89 

88 

Expenses ... 

8 

12 

12 

Reserves ... 

90 

126 

134 

Percentage of Claims 

to Premiums 

80 

64 

73% 

Percentage of Rx- 

penses tc) Premiums 

9 

9 

10% 

Percentage of Re- 

serves to Premiums 

101 

91 

111?0 
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Balance Sheet. 

Liabilities— 


Capital 

Life and Annuity 

688 

688 

688 

h'und ... 

:i,368 

8,589 

3,784 

Fire Fund 

Accident and General 

519 

499 

489 

Insurance Fund 

5,;i:w 

5.262 

5,488 

134 

Marine. Ihiiid 
Investment Reserve 

90 

126 


FTind 

775 

775 

925 

General Reserve l''und 

fiOO 

750 

750 

Total iMinds 

10,(^8.S 

12,667 

11,570 

Other Liabilities 

1,946 

913 

1,815 

Total 

i:»,:n9 

l:i,580 

14,073 

,\s.sets — 




(Hlted^.^e ... 

I )ebentnrcs and Pre- 

:i,2i5 

3,299 

3,167 

ference Stocks 

4,117 

4,4(K) 

4,803 

F;c)uity Stocks . . 

4,117 

4,400 

4,808 

Tvjuitv Shares 

8.55 

873 

860 

;^rf>rlj.i:a;.Tes and Loans 
I‘ree-hold and Lease- 

i,2:d 

1,257 

1,209 

h»)ld iTnpcrlics 
( )iitstanding Premiums 


.4:10 

2a5 

and .\gcncy Ualance> 

1.284 

1,120 

1,133 

Other .Vssets 

1,2JU 

1,201 

2,661 

Total 


13,580 

14,073 

Prolit iV; Loss Account. 


Rcteipt.s — 




hron.i;lil l-nrward 
Intensl, Dividends 

M87 

474 

489 

and Rents 

'Pransf erred fnmi P'ire 

247 

243 

245 

.\ccouiit ... 

Transferred f r o m 

74 

55 

95 

.\cri«lcnt and Gene- 
ral Account 

174 

225 

87 

Other Items 

8 

17 

143 

Total 

890 

1.014 

1 .059 

Disbursements — 




I)ivi<lend 




Kate 

56 

.56 

56 

Amount 

19:1 

193 

193 

Allocations 

4:i 

260 

160 

(“arried Forward 

474 

489 

599 

<Jther Items 

180 

72 

107 

Total 

8fN) 

1.014 

1,059 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Head Office : London. 

Indian Office : 8, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

Established as long ago as in 1821 this 
company transacts all kinds of insurance 
business. Associated with the Guardian 
*ire: (i) Guardian Insurance Company of 


Canada ; (2) Reliance Marine Insurance 
Company, Ltd.; (3) Guardian Eastern 
Insurance Company, Ltd.; (4) Scottish 
Plate (ilass Insurance Company, Ltd.; and 
(5) Hil)ernian Fire and (ieneral Insurance 
Company, Ltd. 

The accounts also include the transactions 
of the Albingia Vorsicherungs Aktiengcsclls- 
chaft of Hamburg, most of the share capital 
of which company has been acquired by the 
"(Guardian'' during 1932. The number and 
amount of the claims have both been below 
the expectation, and there has been a profit 
from mortality. Tlie total iiumb(ir of poli- 
cies in force at the end of 1933, was 26,794 
assuring, with bonuses, £20,515,080. The 
funds of the Life department at the same 
date amounted to £7,159,501. 

Dividend for 1933 maintained at the 
rate of los. per ordinary share (los. paid-up) 
and 10s. on each staff share, both subject to 
incomii-lax. 

Total funds amount to £ti.6 million and 
total resources to £14.7 million. 


Life Account, 


New Business — 



(In thousands of £) 


1932. 

1933. 

No. <jf Policies 

1,902 

1,955 

»Sum assured 

1,648 

1,548 

lYeniiums on iiew hiisiiiess ... 

146 

99 

Tol.'d Premium 

606 

611 

Claims and annuities 

454 

450 

J‘;xpenscs and commission ... 

84 

84 

Life 1‘iind at heKinnini^^ of year 

6,722 

7,<KS3 

Life I'niid at year-end 

7,063 

7,422 

Net increase in Life Fund ... 

341 

359 

Ratio of exi)enst‘s to priniiiim 

13.9% 

13.7% 

Fire Account. 



premiums 

1,193 

1,277 

t*!aims 

662 

640 

Ivxpeiises 

536 

575 

Reserve for iine.xpired risks 

597 

597 

Additional reserves 

1,047 

1,047 

'fotal Ke.serv(* 

1,644 

1,644 

Ratio of claims to ])remium ... 

47.1% 

50.1% 

,, ,, expeii.scs to premiiim 

45.0'5o 

45.0' M 

,, ,, reserve to premium 

1.37.8‘\; 

128.9% 


Accident, Burglary and General Account. 


J'remiiims 

1.196 

1,110 

Claims 

595 

582 

I'A’peiises 

.541 

524 

Reserve for unexpired risks 

538 

500 

Additional reserve 

395 

405 

Total Reserve 

933 

905 

Ratio of elaiins premiums 

50.0% 

52.4% 

„ ,, expenses to premiuins 

45.2% 

47.2% 

,, ,, re.ser\e to premiinns 

78.0% 

81.5'% 


ITcmiums 

Marine Account. 

256 

252 

Claims 


201 

53 

I^xpeiises 


69 

71 

Reserve 


465 

453 


Ratio f>f claims to premiutiis 78.5% 21.0% 

„ „ expenses to premiums 27.0% 28.2% 

„ „ reserve to premiums 181.6% 180% 
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Balance Sheet aa at 3l8t December. 


Liabilities— 

19S2 

1933 

Capital 

1,025 

1,025 

Funds — 

Life 

7,056 

7,422 

Fire 

1,644 

1.686 

Accident, lUirglary and General 

933 

905 

Marine 

465 

453 

Redemption Assurance Fund 

230 

446 

Genend reserve 

182 

182 

Total funds 

12,230 

11,570 

Other items 

2,039 

2,118 

Total 

14,269 

14,713 

Assets — 

Giltcdge .securities 

3,134 

5,317 

Debentures and rTefereiuo 

shares 

2,428 

2,863 

Kqnitv .shares 

463 

525 

Loans on life policies 

.375 

360 

Other loans ami mortgages ... 

3,197 

2,312 

Other item.s 

3,754 

2,766 

Cash 

568 

570 

Total 

14,269 

14,713 

Profit and Loss Account. 


Receipts — 

Brought in 

17 

18 

Transferred from— 

Fire aceount 

125 

46 

Life .Moc’ount 



General and Accident acermnt 

65 

89 

Marine aceount 

9 

31 

Other items 

306 


Total 

522 

344 

Disbursements — 



Dividend ainouiU 

197 

200 

AllcK-alions 


Other items 

307 

130 

Carry forward 

18 

14 

Total 

522 

344 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Head Office: i, Dale Street, Liverpool, 

Established in 1836, this Company tran- 
sacts extensive business in all parts of the 
Globe. It is associated with the Royal In- 
surance Company, Limited and also con- 
trols a number of subsidiary Companies. 

The profit earnings of the Company con- 
tinue to be satisfactory. New life business 
registered an increase of £100,000. The 
Fire Insurance Account showed a net pre- 
mium income of £3.9 million and a profit 
of £370.445 which was carried to Profit 
and Loss Account. The Reserve Fund in 
this Department is equivalent to 83.1% of 
the premium income. The Miscellaneous 
Insurance Account showed a loss of £46,696 


in 1933 as against a loss of £123,000 in 
the previous year, and maintains a reserve 
equivalent to 130.4 per cent, of the pre- 
miums which shows an increase of 8.4 per 
cent, over 1932. The Marine Account has 
a reserve in respect of unexpired risks 
equivalent to 145.3% of the premiums. 
The Interest Earnings, amounted to about 
£829,000. Omitting the carry forward of 
£545,871 to the next account, the balance 
of profit available for distribution after all 
allocations for expenses during 1933 w^as 
£825,917. A dividend of 27s. per share 
less income tax was paid in 1933 which is 
the same rale as in 1932. 

The Company’s position continues strong 
with total funds amounting to £26 millions 
out of the total assets of £29.6 millions. 

The principal classes of business Iran- 
sacted in India are Fire, Motor Vehicle 
and other classes of Miscellaneous Accideiu 
biLsiness including Workman's Cornpensa 
tion, also Life and Marine business. 

Life Account. 


(fii tl urns nuts of /'.) 


New Business — 


1931 

1932 

1933. 

.Number of policies 


3,815 

3.801 

3,59'^ 

Amount 


1,950 

2,069 

2,169 

New in'cininnis 


107 

124 

127 

Total premiums 


782 

819 

8 if) 

Claims 


431 

539 

57.-S 

Interest 


380 

389 

3f!() 

Coninii.ssion aiid e\i)ens» 

82 

88 

85 

Funds at beginning 
the year 

of 

8,921 

9,472 

9,954 

Funds at ycar-eTid 


9,472 

9,954 

10,316 

liierease 


551 

482 

362 

Ratio of expeii'^es 
l>remiiini 

to 

I0.5'V, 

10.7% 

10.0 .. 

Aunuitv fund 


591 

708 


Fire Account. 

Premiunis ... 4,481 

4,095 

3,931 

Claims 


2,1(S8 

2,000 

1.779 

F'xpeiises 


2,161 

1,955 

1 . 8:11 

Reserve at W'!, 
premiiini 

of 

1,792 

1 ,6.38 


.’Nddilional reserve 


1,775 

1,775 

1 .77.-- 

'I'otal reserve 


3,567 

3,413 

3,347 

Ratio of claims to pre- 
mium 

48.4% 

47 . 77 ;; 

45.3':', 

Ratio of cx])enses 
premium 

to 

48.2% 

507 ', 

46 . 77 .; 

Ratio of reserve 
premium 

to 

80% 

83.3% 

85.17.; 

Marine 

Premiums 

Account. 

323 

295 

285 

Claims 


259 

243 

230 

Kxpciiscs 


35 

35 

32 

Reserve at 40% 
premium 

of 

129 

118 

114 

Additional reserve 


300 

300 

300 

Total reserve 


429 

418 

414 

Ratio of claim.s 
premium 

to 

80.2% 

82.4% 

80.7% 

Ratio of expenses 
premium 

to 

10.8% 

11.9% 

11 . 27 ; 

Ratio of reserve 
premium 

to 

133% 

142< 

145 . 37 ; 
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Miscellaneous Account. 



1932. 

1933. 

Premiums 

4,859 

4,635 

Claims 

3,392 

2.8;i5 

Expenses 

1,885 

1.754 

Reserve nt 40% of premium 
Additional reserve includ- 

1.944 

1,854 

ing liability in respect 
of outstanding claims ... 

4,006 

4,188 

Total reserve 

5,950 

6,043 


Ratio of claims to pn- 

niiiiin ... 69.8% 61.2% 

Ratio of expense to pre- 
mium ... .S8.8% 37.8';o 

Ratio of re.scrve to pre- 
mium ... V22% VMy.4% 


Balance Sheet. 


Liabilities — 

19.31 

1932 

19.3.3 

Capital 

1,062 

1,062 

1,062 

4% Perpetual Dfcl>ciiture 
Stock 

550 

550 

5.50 

“Tliamcs and Mer- 
sey** Debenture Stock 

.372 

.371 

371 

Funds, fire 

.3, .567 

3,41.3 

3,347 

Funds, life 

9,472 

9,954 

708 

10,316 

Aiiiiiiity fund 

591 

741 

T,cascliold Redemption 
I'lind 

148 

172 

2<K> 

■\Iarine Reserve Fund ... 

429 

418 

414 

Miscellaneous Insurance 
Reserve fund 

6,246 

5,950 

6,04.3 

(biieral Contingencies 
F'liiid 

2,684 

2,700 

2,51.3 

.Members Tjfc Profits 
.Account 

22 


97 

Otlier fiimls 

692 

7.30 

752 

Total funds 

23,851 

24,008 

24,423 

Other items 

3,097 

2,950 

3,2.37 

Total 

28,932 

29,001 

29,643 

\sscts — 

Gi hedge 

10,141 

10,1.55 

13,817 

Debenture and Prefir- 
cuce .shares 

10,0.37 

9,970 

8,568 

P!quity shares 

1 ,405 

1,302 

1,225 

Mortgages and loans ... 

1,834 

1,663 

1,717 

Other investments and 
other items 

3,915 

3,619 

3, .528 

Cash 

1,540 

2,2.32 

788 

Total 

28,932 

29,(M)1 

29,643 


Profit and Lo.ss Account. 

Receipts — 


brought in 
'I'l'ansferred 

from fire 

574 

572 

534 

account 
'I'ransferred 
bers Life 

from mem- 
profits ac- 

229 

234 

370 

count 

'I'ransferred from ALirine 

23 

23 

26 

.account 


42 

28 

27 


Transferred from perso- 
nal Accident account 
Transferred from em- 
ployers* liability ac- 
count 


Interest 

Miscellaneous insurance 

520 

473 

405 

account 

-75 

-123 

—47 

Other items 


68 



Disbursements— 


Dividend amount 

542 

842 

551 

Alloc'ations 

70 

70 

70 

Other items 

129 

129 

149 

Carry forward 

672 

534 

546 

Total 

1,313 

1,275 

1,316 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION. 

(Established 1720). 

Head Office : London. 

Calcutta Office: Clive Buildings, Clive 
Street. 

The Corporation is otuj of the few oldest 
insurance companies of England, transact- 
ing all forms of insurance business having 
its branches spread over a large part of the 
globe. The total premium income of the 
Corporation from all departments (?xccded 
£4^ millions during the year 1933 and the 
total assets at the end of the year stood at 
nearly £16 million. 

The new business of the life department 
at £2.306 million has made a further ad- 
vance of £136,000 and this is a record in the 
history of the Corporation. The total pre- 
mium income amounted to £692,000 and the 
net interest income to £288,000 which is 
slightly lower than that of the last year, the 
interest rate earned having fallen down to 
4.0 per cent, from 4.4 per cent, in 1932. The 
life fund has been substantially increased 
by £535,000 to £7.658 million. 

The fire premiums declined by £516,000 
to £2.033 million but the improvement in 
the claims ratio from 57. i per cent, in 1932 
to 50.7 per cent, in the year under review, 
has enabled the Corporation to release a pro- 
fit of £93,000 or 4.6 per cent, of the pre- 
mium income as against a loss of 1.3 per 
cent, incurred in the previous year. The 
total reserves of the department are kept at 
85 per cent, of the premium income. 

The accident premiums at £1.133 loillion 
register a fall of £90,000 compared to last 
year but here also an improvement of 4 per 
cent, in the claims paid has increased con- 
siderably the underwriting profits. The 
marine account has been further strength- 
ened and the reserves of the department 
stand at 125 per cent, of the premium 
income. 

The profit and loss account shows a total 
profit transfer of £448;ooo from all the de- 
partments and including the balance brought 
fonvard from last year's account and the 
interest not credited to other accounts, the 


Total 


1,318 1,275 1.316 
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total available sum amounted to £914,000. 
After payment of dividends and other allo- 
cations, a sum of £386,000 was carried for- 
ward to the next year. 


Life Account. 




(In thousands of £) 

New Bnalness^ 

1931. 

1932 

1933. 

Number of policies ... 

2,299 

2,522 

2,726 

Aniouiit 

1,796 

2,170 

2.306 

Premiums on X c \v 
Biistness 

8.3 

116 

99 

Total Premiums 

626 

683 

692 

Interest ... 

285 

297 

288 

Claims and annuities 

.390 

398 

373 

Commission and ex- 
penses 

100 

99 

103 

Life fund at l>cj;;inninj' 
of the year 

6,401 

6,677 

7,123 

Life fund at year- 

end 

6,677 

7,12.3 

7,658 

Increase in fund 

275 

446 

535 

Ratio of expenses to 
I*remium 

16.0% 

14.4% 

14.9% 


rire 

Account. 



Premiums 


1,988 

2,549 

2,033 

Claims 


1,083 

1,456 

1,191 

1,031 



918 

950 

Reserve at 40% 


795 

1,020 

813 

Additional reserve 


9(M) 

905 

915 

Total reserve 


1,695 

1,925 

1,728 

Ratio of claims 

1 Tend urn 

to 

.54.5% 

57.1% 

50.7% 

Ratio of expenses 
Premium 

to 

46.2;;, 

46.7% 

46.7*;;, 

Ratio of reserve 

Premium 

to 

85?;; 

75.5%, 

85 ‘ 



Marine 

Account. 



Premiums 



879 

950 

673 

Claims 



743 

653 

530 

Ivxpen.scs 



109 

115 

127 

Reserve 
Ratio of 

claims 

to 

902 

986 

841 

ITeininm 



84.5% 

68.7%, 

78.8?:, 

Ratio of 

expenses 

to 



18.9%o 

ITemiuni 


12.4?', 

12.1?:, 

Ratio of 

reserve ' 

to 




lT*einium 



102% 

103.7%, 

125% 


General Accident Account. 


ITciniums 



1,191 

1,223 

1,133 

Claims 



877 

782 

679 

Kxpenses 



337 

434 

415 

Reserve 



600 

641 

613 

Ratio of 
ITemiuni 

claims 

to 

73.6% 

63.1% 

59.9% 

Ratio of 
Premium 

expenses 

to 

28.2% 

35.6% 

36.6% 

Ratio of 
Premium 

reserve 

to 

60% 

52.4% 

64.1% 


Balance Sheet. 


Liabilities— 

Capital 

912 

912 

912 

Lu.\d.s : — 

.. Life ... 

6,677 

7,123 

7,658 

,, Lire ... ... 

1,695 

1,925 

1,728 

„ Marine 

902 

986 

841 

„ General accident 


641 

613 

„ Capital and lease- 
hold redemp- 

tion fund 

410 

482 

514 

General reserve fund 

1,460 

1,460 

1,535 

Total funds 

11,744 

12,617 

12,889 

Other items 

1,734 

2,224 

672 

Total 

14,390 

15,753 

14,473 


Assets— 




GiltedKe 

DelKiitures and Pre- 

4,666 

6,083 

6,696 

ference shares 

2,793 

2,924 

3,201 

ICfjuity shares 

514 

344 

3.32 

Mortajjes and loans ... 
Other investments and 

2,300 

1,845 

1,541 

other items 

3,869 

4,100 

3,680 

Cash 

248 

457 

494 

Total 

14,390 

15,753 

15,944 

Profit and Loss 

Account. 


Receipts— 




Hrou.i'ht in 

Transferred from life 

318 

.36.3 

365 

ac-ixamt 

Transferred from Jlre 

20 

20 

20 

.'iCCOllllt 

Transferred fro m 

89 

27 

147 

marine 

159 

171 

193 

Other items 

186 

171 

1S9 

Total 

772 

752 

914 


Disbursements — 




Dividend amount 

236 

324 

235 

Allocations 

135 

50 

H5 

(.Hlier items 

43 

168 

17S 

Carry forward 

358 

210 

3S6 

Total 

772 

752 

914 


THE LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

(Kstablishcd 1861). 

Head Office : London. 

Calcutta Office : 2 , Fairue Place. 

Bombay Office : 15 , Elphinstone Circle. 

The London and Lancashire is now one 
of the largest of the composite British 
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Insurance Companies and has absorbed a 
large number of subsidiary companies not 
only in the United Kingdom but also 
abroad. There are as many as five in the 
United Kingdom, three in U. S. A., five 
in Canada, six in Australia and one each 
in Holland, South America and South 
Africa. It transacts in its own name all 
classes of business with the exception of 
life which is carried on, in the name of 
“Law Union and Roch“ a company ac- 
quired in T9 19. In India it transacts only 
the general branches of insurance. 

The results of the company for the year 
1933, like many other big composite 
offices, experienced a fall in the premium 
income of the general branches of insur- 
ance. The premium income of all the 
three departments fire, accident and 
marine, have suffered slight decreases com- 
pared with the results of the previous 
year. The chairman Mr. F. W. Pascoc 
Rutter pointed out that the reduction of 
the premium income is chiefl}^ due to the 
deterioration of tho exchanges pf other 
countries in comparison with the pound 
sterling. Considering this irnix)rtarit factor 
and the world wide trade depression which 
has affected almost all kinds of business, 
it must be said that the results of the 
London and Lancashire arc very satisfac- 
tory. The combined premium income of 
all the three departments amounted to 
£5.540 million having suffered a fall of 
£458,000 compared with th(j last year's 
figure. Rut the trading profits have sub- 
stantially increased to £587,000 (or to. 6 
jMT cent.) from 439,000 in 1932. 

The new business of the life section at 
£2.365 million shows a slight increase over 
Ihe last year's figure. The life fund at 
the end of the year stands at £10.979 
million. Though the premiums in the fire 
and accident departments have declined, 
it is noteworthy that the underwriting 
lirofits have substantially increased in both 
the sections, owing the lower claims ratio. 
Thus the fire account trading profits have 
increased from ir to 15 per cent, of the 
premium income and the accident account 
shows a profit of 2.3 per cent, as against 
a loss of 2 per cent, in the previous years, 
(iencrous reserves are provided for in each 
section ; 123 per cent, of the premium in- 
come in the fire department, 82 per cent, 
of the premium income in the accident 
department and 145 per cent, of the pre- 
tnium income in the marine department. 


New Business— 

(Til Thousands of £) 



1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Amount assured 

2,049 

2,298 

2,365 

I'rtmiiuiiis on new 
business 

63 

100 

64 

Total prcinium in- 
cuinc 

699 

723 

695 

Interest 

471 

417 

48.3 

Claims by «U*atb 

457 

380 

.357 

Claims by maturity ... 

287 

330 

323 

Commission and ox- 
pen st*s ... 

115 

121 

122 

Life I'Tind at bc^in- 
nini^ of tile year ... 

10,880 

10,716 

10,791 

hi ft* bTind at year-end 

10,716 

10,791 

10,979 

Tiierease ... 

-164 

-+■75 

-1-188 

Ratu) f>f expenses to 
premium 

16.4';;, 

16.7% 

17.6% 


Fire Account. 



Preininm ... 

3,040 

2,872 

2.768 

Cl.'iiiiis 

1,417 

1,312 

1,109 

Expenses ... 

Reserve for un expired 

1,287 

1,310 

1,220 

ri.sk s 

1,216 

1,149 

1,108 

.\dditiniinl reserve ... 

2,400 

2,400 

2,400 

3'otal nserve 

Ratio of elainis to 

3,616 

3,549 

3,508 

jireinium 

46.6%, 

45.7%, 

40.1% 

Ratio of expenses to 



l»reiiiiiim 

Ratio <)[ reserve to 

42.3%, 

45.6% 

44.1% 

premium 

118.9% 

123.6%, 

123.1% 


Accident and General Account. 


rremiiiin ... 

2,197 

2,02.3 

1.912 

Claims 

1,269 

1,2.52 

1,072 

b'xpense.s ... 

891 

871 

824 

Reserve for unexpired 

risks 

.. 879 

810 

765 

.Additional reserve ... 

800 

8(M) 

800 

Total reserve 

1,679 

1.610 

1.565 

R.itio of el.'iims to 

premium 

57.7".;, 

61.3% 

fie.f,-' 

Ratio of expenses to 

pnnmim 

40..S';,' 

43.1% 

43.1% 

Ratio nf reserve to 

premium 

7B.4'V, 

79.6'*', 

81.8% 


Marine Account. 


Premium . 



1,296 

1,102 

a5S 

Claims 



884 

8.31 

645 

Ivxpeii.ses . 



1.50 

189 

144 

Resiirve f»jr 

unexpired 




risks 



519 

441 

343 

Ailditional 

reserve 


9(H) 

900 

900 

lotal reserve 


1,419 

l,.34l 

1,243 

Ratio of 

elainis 

to 




premium 



68.2%, 

75.4% 

75.1% 

Ratio of expeiisc.s 

to 




premium 



11.5% 

17.1% 

16.8% 

Ratio of re.ser\'e 

to 




premium 



109.4% 

121.7% 

144.9% 
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Balance Sheet. 

Liabilities— 

Capital ... ... 1,456 

1,456 

1,456 

5% Debenture Sti)ck 

618 

611 


Reserve Fund 

1,500 

1,500 

1,^ 

Fire Fund 

3,616 

3,549 

3,508 

Marine Fund 

1,419 

1,341 

1,610 

1,244 

Accident Fund 

1,679 

1,565 

Staff Pension I'uiid ... 

309 

323 

333 

Jvife Assurance Fund 

10,716 

19,239 

10,791 

10,979 

Total funds 

19,114 

19,129 

Balance of Profit and 
l/oss account 

1,511 

1,738 

2,130 

Cluiins and balances 
outstanding 

4,071 

4,289 

4,096 

(Jtlier item.s 

463 

241 

223 

Total 

27,358 

27,449 

27,034 

Assets — 

Buildings 

1,678 

1,637 

1,188 

Giltcdge 

9,911 

8,386 

10,903 

Debentures and Pre- 
ference shares 

4,505 

5,221 

7,403 

Mortgages and loans 

4,311 

3,916 

3,668 

Other Investments 

2,364 

5,432 

1,591 

Cash 

4,589 

2,858 

2,281 

Total 

27,358 

27,449 

27,034 

Profit & Loss Account. 


Receipts— 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Brought in 

1,354 

1,511 

1,738 

Underwriting p r o fi t 
from Fire Account 

345 

316 

414 

UiiderwTiting p r o fi t 
from Marine Ac- 
count 

201 

160 

128 

Underwriting p r 0 fi t 
from Accident and 
General Account ... 

78 

Nil. 

44 

Underwriting profit 
from Fixed Term 
Assurance Acc<mnt 

2 

5 


Life profits 

32 

32 

32 

Interest 

502 

509 

490 

Total 

2,514 

2,533 

2,847 

Disbursements— 

Dividend amount 

560 

569 

570 

.Allocations 

443 

226 

147 

Other items 


Nil. 

Nil 

Carried forward 

1,511 

1,738 

2,130 

Total 

2,614 

2,533 

2,847 


NORTH BRITISH 8C MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

(Established 1809) 

Head Office : Edinburgh and London. 
Calcutta Office : 101/ 1 , Clive Street. 
Bombay Office : 276, Hornby Road. 

The North British & Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company is one of the oldest Scottish 
insurance companies and with its world- 


wide organisation doing splendid business, 
it can easily be classed among the most 
powerful of British insurance companies. 
The company has during recent years ac- 
quired important subsidiary companies. 
The parent company “North British & 
Mercantile'" transacts only the two most im- 
portant branches of insurance, namely, life 
and fire insurance ; accident business is done 
by “Railway Passengers Assurance Com- 
pany;" marine business by “Ocean Marine 
Insurance Company" and all other classes 
of business by “Fine Art and General 
Insurance Company". The accounts 
for the year 1933 show that the com- 
pany has completed an year of exception- 
ally good results and that most of the 
figures compare favourably with those of 
the previous year. The aggregate pre- 
mium income of all the departments and 
subsidiary companies amounts to the huge 
sum of £8.407 million and the interest 
income to nearly £2 million. Tlu; total 
assets stand at nearly £49 million. 

The new business of the life department 
at 8,709 policies and £4.603 million com- 
pare favourably with 7,639 policies and 
£3.993 million in 1932. The total premium 
income amounts to £2.319 million and the 
considerations received for annuities ex- 
ceed £i million. The life fund was in- 
creased by £1.187 million to £28.882 
million, and the annuity fund has appre- 
ciated by £ 748,000 to £5.934 million. It 
is noteworthy that the expense ratio is 
steadily decreasing and stands at 16.2 per 
cent, during the year 1933. 

The fire premiums at £3.301 million have 
appreciated slightly. 1' ho ugh the premium 
income of this department is still far below 
its previous high levels, to record an in- 
crease over the last year’s figure in these 
difficult times is an achievement which only 
a few of the larger offices can boast of. 
The fire losses have substantially decreased 
by 8 per cent, and underwriting profits 
have increased by 3^ per cent, to 10 per 
cent. The reserves are kept at £3.320 
million or slightly more than 100 per cent, 
of the premium income. 

The accident premiums as shown by the 
“Railway Passengers" account have de- 
creased slightly to £1.083 million, but the 
profits are kept at the usual high level 
being it. 8 per cent, of the premium income. 
The funds stand at £901,000 and the total 
separate assets of this company amount to 
£2.888 million. The premium incomes of 
the other two accounts also have decreased 
slightly, but the profit-earning capacity is 
kept up. 
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Life Account. 



(In Thousands of £) 

New Business — 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Number 

8,024 

7,639 

8,709 

Amount 

rremiiim on New 

3,817 

3,993 

4,603 

Business 

195 

224 

332 

Toml IMTiiiiuni 

2,i:i6 

2,189 

2,319 

1,173 

Interest 

1,158 

948 

1,186 

Claims by Death 

914 

899 

,, ,, Maturity ... 

Commission and Rx- 

814 

654 

742 

penses ... 

Life fund at be^dnniiiR 

[186 

«HjO 

376 

of year ... 

26,066 

26.604 

27,695 

Life fund at year-end 

26,604 

27.695 

28,882 

Tncrcase in fund 

Ratio of h'xpenses to 

538 

1,091 

1,187 

Vremiuiu 

17.1*^' 

16.7% 

16.2% 

ATiuiiilv fund ... .S,768 

Fire Account. 

5,186 

5.934 

T'lvmiums 

3.628 

3,277 

3,301 

Clriiuis 

1,828 

1,706 

1,459 

h'x]^tiises ... 

RestTve ;»t for nii- 

1,662 

1,498 

1,512 

{‘Xpired risks 

1,451 

1,311 

1,320 

\dditional reserve. ... 

2,000 

3,451 

2,000 

2,000 

'fotnl rc.serve 

Ratio <if Claims to 

3,311 

3,320 

Premium 

Ratio of Rxpeiises to 

50.4% 

52.0%, 

44.2%, 

Premium 

Ratio of Reserve to 

45.8% 

45.7% 

45.8% 

Premium 

95.1% 

101% 

100.6% 

“Ocean Marine” Account. 


Premiums 

290 

252 

214 

(Maims 

222 

189 

112 

h!xpens(*s ... 

33 

32 

31 

Reserve 

Ratio of Claims to 

273 

93 

71 

Preu’ium 

P.alio fif l\x])enses to 

76.6% 

75% 

52% 

Premium 

Ratio of Reserve to 

11.4% 

12.6% 

14.4 

Premiuui 

94% 



Fine Art and General Account. 


I’remiums 

340 

327 

319 

(Maims 

163 

158 

154 

7‘'vi)enses ... 

142 

140 

138 

R(s<Tve 

136 

131 

128 

.\dditional Reserve ... 

200 

200 

200 

Total Rc* serve 

Ratio of Claims to 

3:i6 

331 

328 

Premium 

Ratio of Rxpenses to 

48% 

48.3% 

48.3% 

I’feniinin 

Ratio of Reserve to 

41.8% 

42.8% 

43.3% 

Premium 

99% 

101.2% 

102,87^; 

“Railway Passen fleers** Account. 


Premiums 

1,155 

1,108 

1,083 

(Maims 

532 

5ri8 

509 

R'xpcnscs ... 

472 

463 

456 

Reserve at 40% 

462 

443 

43:1 

Additional Reserve ... 

493 

465 

468 

Total Reserve 

Ratio of Claims to 

955 

908 

901 

Premium 

Ratio of Expense.? to 

46.0% 

48.5% 

47% 

Premium 

Ratio of Reserve to 

40.8% 

41.8% 

42.1% 

Premium 

82.7% 

81.9% 

83.2% 


Balance Sheet. 

Liabilities — 


Capital 

... 2,438 

2,4:i8 

2,438 

Funds of Life 

... 26,604 

27,695 

28,882 

M M Fire 

... 3,451 

:i.3ii 

3,320 

Sinking fund 

264 

311 

474 

Other funds 

... 1,435 

6,727 

7,414 

M'otal funds 

... 31,754 

38,044 

40,090 

Other items 

... 9,792 

5,082 

6.317 

Total 

43,984 

45,564 

48.845 

Assets — 




Life and A ii ii u i t y 



branches 

... 31,117 

:W,703 

35,654 

Giltedgc 

... 4,714 

3,756 

5,291 

Debentures and 

Pre- 



ference Shares 

... 2,865 

1,435 

2,459 

Kciiiitv Shares 

... 2,727 

4,108 

2,9:i0 

Mortgages and loans ... 3 

3 

5 

Other investments 

and 



other items 

... 1,946 

1,789 

2.117 

Cash 

612 

470 

389 

Total 

43,984 

45,564 

48,845 

Profit & 

Loss Account. 


Receipts — 




Brought in 

... 3,468 

3,17?? 

3.127 

Transfers from 

h'irc 



arronnt 

246 

214 

321 

MVan.sfers from 

Life 



Annuity and 

Sink- 



ing Fund 




Other items 

509 

501 

714 

Total 

4,223 

3,888 

4,162 

Disbursements — 




Dividend rate 

92% 

92% 

92% 

,, Amount 

539 

5:i2 

532 

.Allocations 

50 

50 

50 

Other items 

461 

685 

249 

Carry forward 

:i,173 

2,621 

3,3:n 

Total 

4,223 

3,888 

4.162 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

(Established 1808) 

Head Office: Nokwkh. 

Calcutta : CiRAiiAMs Trading (>)., Ltd. 

Post Box 147. 

Nomich Union Life is one of the old 
and y)o\verful Mutual Life Offices of 
Enj^land and it may also be mentioned 
that it is one of the few foreign life offices 
that has established a stronghold in Indian 
Life Insurance business. It has got a 
world-wide organisation and nearly 40 per 
cent, of its business is transacted outside 
United Kingdom. Its total Indian busi- 
ness in force amounts to the substantial 
sum of Rs. 8 crores nearly. In 1925 the 
society purchased from Phoenix the Nor- 
wich Union Fire Insurance Society. The 
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total income of the society during the year 
T933 amounted to the substantial sum of 
£5.809 million and the total outgo to 
£3.798 million leaving a balance of more 
than £2 million to be utilised, increasing 
the total funds to £38.619 million. 

The new business of the society in- 
creased by 1,688 policies and by £924,000 
to 14,642 policies assuring a sum of 
£8.934 million. The total premium in- 
come amounted to £3.737 million and the 
net interest income to £1.566 million. The 
ratio of actual to expected death claims 
was only 6t per cent, and the expense 
ratio has slightly increased to ‘14.9 per 
cent, from 14.6 pv.r cent, in the previous 
year. The life fund has advanced from 
£33.417 million in 1932 to £35.235 million. 
The total assets amount to £38.846 
million. 

The society thus leaves little to be 
desired either in its presiiiit position or 
current policy and can, therefore, be c'asi- 
ly reckoned among the strongest and 
soundest life assurance companies of the 
British Empire. 

Life and Annuity Account. 

(000 omitted /.) 



UKU. 

19.32. 

1933 

r,ife Preniiiim 
Cmisidcraiirjn for an- 

3, ‘102 

3,601 

3,737 

nuities 

1^2 

397 

259 

Interests and dividt-nds 
Net r.'ite % earned 

1,596 

1,616 

1,566 

on Tiinds 

4-19-0 

4-1.5-11 

4-12-5 

Claims (Life^ 

2,086 

2,255 

2,228 

.Annuities paid 
Surrenders (Life) 
Commission ami 

140 

1.50 

177 

6.80 

7.33 

680 

expenses (Life) 
PercenlaKCS of fxpcn*^cs 

511 

506 

558 

to anniml premiums 
Percent nse of new to 
Total premiums 

Piind at tile UeRinninj;' 

1.5.11 

14.64 

14.97 

14..52 

14. ;8 

16.5 

of llic rear 

1‘niid at* tlie end of* tlie 

32,297 

.32,960 

35,06.5 

year 

32,966 

35,065 

.37,0,32 

Tnerease in tin* year ... 
New Business — 

669 

2,099 

1,967 

No. of policies 

12,.593 

12,954 

14,642 

Net sums in.sured 

8,2.50 

8,010 

8,934 

Net new pretniiims ... 
Capital Redemption .\ri-oi 

.507 

fit : 

5.32 

617 

Premiums 

Interest and 

219 

120 

111 

dividends 

53 

54 

54 

Claims 

34 

39 

47 

Surrenders 

Commission and 
expenses 

P'uiid at til ! end of 

33 

162 

68 

the year 

1,577 

1.543 

1,581 


Total assets as per Balance Sheet for 
the year ended 3Tst December, *1033, 
amounted to £38,846,030, as against 
£36,838,719 in the previous year. 


PEARL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1864). 

Head Office: High Holborn, London. 

Bombay: York Building, Hornby Rd. 

Calcutta : Andrew Yule & Co., 
Clive Row. 

The '' Pearl* * is one of the biggest and 
soundest insurance companies of the United 
Kingdom. The annual report and accounts 
of the company for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1933 show the remarkable progress 
achieved by every department. Not only 
good trading profits arc shown in each sec- 
tion but the premiums realised in all thr 
sections have increased as compared with 
the results of the previous year. The total 
pn?miiim income from all the sources at 
£^3*560 million have appreciated by 
£708,000 over the 1932 figure. The total 
assets at £80 million nearly, have been in 
creased by £5^ million nearly. 

The new busint'ss of the ordinary life de- 
partm(;nt has increased by over £t 
million to £8.762 million and the life fund 
at £34.123 million shows a substantial rise 
of £2 million. The? annual valuation of the 
onlinary life assets and liabilities has re- 
vea](‘d a surplus of £1.349 million out of 
which a simple revcTsionary bonus of £2 
per c(^nt. per annum has been granted to all 
the with-prolit policyholders. The very low 
expense ratio of 10. i per cent, of this de- 
part m(‘nt is noteworthy. 

'fhe industrial life section which is th(‘ 
biggest of the company shows a new busi- 
ness of over £20 million, and a premiiiiii 
income of £7.443 million. The lire premiums 
ha\'e C(msid(TabJy increased by £275,000 tn 
£776,000 and the fire losses have) greatly 
dimiiiislicd from 58.5 p(T cent, of the pre- 
mium income in 1932 to 39.9 per cent, in 
the year under review. Consequenty this 
department was able to show a good under- 
writing profit of £60,000 or 7.7 per cent, as 
against a loss of 3.5 per cent, in the previ- 
ous year. 

The premium incomes of the other three 
minor accounts show appreciable increases 
while good trading profits arc shown in two 
of them and in the other namely the general 
account, a slight loss of £3,000 has been 
experienced. The total assets are scheduled 
at £79,674 million representing an increase 
is yp million. 
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Life (Ordinary Branch). 

New Business— 

(000 omilted £) 



1931 

1932 

1933 

No. of policies 

39,283 

41,042 

44,361 

Net sums assured ... 

8,022 

7,618 

8,762 

Net new preiiiiuiiis ... 
Life fund at the end 

.508 

557 

746 

of the year 

30,272 

32,316 

34.274 

Net interest earned ... 

£4-10-11 

£4-10-5 £3-16-10 

Life (Industrial) Account. 


1 »reiiiium income 

I'und at the close of 

7,132 

7,255 

7.443 

the year 

28,9.52 

31, .595 

33,991 

Fire Account. 



Premiums 

Claims paid .'iiid out- 

4.93 

5,02 

776 

standing 

2.54 

2,94 

310 

Coiiimissioii .'iiid expenses 2,16 

2,22 

297 

PerccMitage of claims 
to x)rcniiunis 

I’erccutage of expen- 

51.47 

.58.53 

39.9% 

38.2%» 

ses to premium 

43.86 

44..33 

I’liderwriting profits 




after allowing 40% 
for uiiexpircd risks ... 

£1^5 

-18 

GO 

Accident 

Account. 



Prt'iniuins 

C 1 a i tn s paid and 

72 

75 

77 

outstanding 

C 0 in ni i s s i 0 11 and 

37 

36 

38 

expenses 

15 

17 

15 

PircenUige of elaiins 
to premiums 

51.19 

48.60 

49.9 

Percentage of expcii.ses 
to premium 

Kinlcrwriting luofits 

20.91 

22.91 

19.4 

after allowing 40 % 
for uucxpired risks 

19 

20 

23 

Employers* Liability Account. 


JTeiiiiuins 

20 

20 

22 

t. 1 a i in s paid and 
outstanding 

(' 0 111 lit i s s i 0 11 and 

12 

11 

9 

i-xpciises 

8 

9 

9 

I’ltrcentagc of claims 
to jireiniuins 
lY-roentage of expenses 

57.4.2 

55.82 

42.5 

to premiums 
Underwriting profits 

.'18.06 

45.61 

39.5 

after allowing 40% 
for unexpired risks 




(actual ainount) 

773 

-278 

3 

Motor 

Account. 



Premiums 

Claims paid .and 

101 

94 

110 

outstanding 

60 

59 

54 

ICxpenscs 

l*ercentage of claims 

34 

38 

48 

to premiums 
Rerrentage of expenses 

59.20 

62.71 

49.3 

to premiums 

33.80 

41.09 

43.5 


Underwriting profits 
after allowing 40% 
for unexpired risks 
(aet) ... ... -3,827 - 601 


General 

Account 



l^emiums 

Claims pi d and 

31 

62 

113 

outstanding 

Kxi^euses an com- 

25 

33 

49 

mission 

12 

25 

46 

Percentage of claims 




to premiums 
Percentage of expenses 

81.41 

53..58 

43.5 

to premiums 
Underwriting profits 

37.26 

40.91 

40.8 

after allowing 40% 
for unexpired risks 

-7 

-9 

-3 


Profit and Loss Account. 


Interest receipts ex- 
cluding Life and 
Capital Redemption 


and all taxes 
Shareholders' life 

42 

41 

51 

profits 

544 

508 

537 

Net underwriting 




profits 

Dividend rate for 

24 

-7 

25 

year (tax-free) 

471% 44.2% 

46.5% 

Amount of Dividend 




(ordy.) 

5*22 

530 

558 

The following are the interest 

earnings by 

the respective accounts 

(nett of Income-tax). 

Fire 

... 23,367 


26,482 

Accident 

... 5,634 


5,612 

Kmployers' liabilities 

... 1,'255 


1,362 

Motor 

... 2,521 


2,607 

General 

... 1,351 


2,443 

Total 

34,1*28 


38,506 


'lotal assets as sliowii Uy the Ihilaiice-sheet for 
the year ended 31st Deceniher, 1933 is £79,673,559 
as against £74,083,473 in the previous year. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. 

(Established — 1848) . 

Head Office: London. 

Calcutta Office: Clive Bldgs., Calcutta. 

The Prudential is the largest insurance 
iiistilulion of the British Empire and oiu: 
of the biggest insurance companies of the 
world. An idea of its gigantic size can easily 
be gained from the fact that the total income 
of the Company from all sources during the 
year 1933 was £50.2 million or Rs. 67 crores 
nearly and its total assets £277.5 million or 
Rs. 370 crores. 

The ordinary life branch of the Company 
shows remarkable progress in every respect. 
The new business has appreciated by £4.3 
million to £23.54 million (Rs. 31.4 crores), 
the total business in force has increased to 
£225.37 million (Rs. 300 crores) from £216.4 
million at the end of 1932. The total pre- 
miums received exceed £13 million and the 
ordinary life fund was substantially increased 
by £6.93 million to £111.07 million. The 


1 
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annual valuation of the company's liabilities 
and assets at the end of 1933 has revealed 
a surplus of ^£2.93 million which has enabled 
the company to declare a reversionary bonus 
of 2.3 per cent, on whole life policies and 
2 per cent, on endowment policies. 

The industrial life branch which is die 
largest section of the company shows a new 
business of 2.42 million policies assuring a 
sum of £62.23 million, the total business in 
force amounting to 26.87 million policies 
and £520.22 million. The loUil premium 
income of this section for the year under 
review amounted to £19.51 million and the 
industrial life fund at the end of the year 
stood at £145.79 million. 

The general branch is not so big as the 
other two branches, as the company began 
to transact this class of business at a much 
later period. The total premiums received 
during the year 1933 under all sections of 
the general branch amounted to £2.72 
million which marks a big increase of 
£566,000 compared with the 1932 figure and 
the total assets of the general branch at the 
end of the year amounh^d to £5 million 
nearly. 

The distribution of assets as shown in the 
consolidated balance shetit indicates the 
sound and cautious policy of investment 
pursued by the Prudential. There can be 
no doubt that the fads and ligurcs contain- 
ed in the Accounts and Palancc sheet of the 
C>)mpany are sufficient to convince even a 
layman of the gigantic magnitude of the 
Prudential Assurance Company and of its 
solid strength and soundness. The Pruden- 
tial is the bulwark of British Insurance. 


Life Account. 


New Business — 

(III thousands 

1931. 1932. 

of x:). 

1933. 

No. of .Policirs 

76,719 

71,950 

82,350 

Ainonnt 

18,006 

17,274 

21,507 

I^eniinnis 

12,170 

12,877 

13,183 

Claims 

8,224 

9,456 

10,075 

Surrenders 

1,685 

185 

1,967 

1,394 

Annuities 

239 

357 

Kxpenses 

lyife fund at In- 

1,593 

1,684 

1,705 

giuning of year 
I/ifc fund at end 

93,927 

99,018 

104,136 

of yenr 

99,018 

104,136 

111,069 

Increase in fund 
Ratio of rCxpeiises 

5,091 

5,118 

,6,933 

to premium 

13.9% 

13.1% 

12.97^ 


Industrial Branch. 


Premiums 

18,804 

19,133 

19,514 

Claims 

8,261 

7,368 

9,000 

Surrenders 

2,926 

3,592 

3,440 

Expenses 

Fund .'it begin- 

4,598 

4,636 

4,658 

niiig of vear ... 

124,056 

129,868 

137,592 

Iniiid at end of vear 129,868 

1.37,592 

145,788 

Increase in fund 
Ratio of ex])enses 

5,812 

7,724 

8.196 

to premium ... 24.5%, 

Fire Account. 

24.3% 

23.9% 

Premiums 

8.36 

819 

908 

Claims 

424 

431 

438 

Kxpenses 

40%, ri‘serve for 

.361 

353 

384 

iiiiexpired risks 

334 

.328 

36.3 

Additional reserve 
Ratio of expenses 

352 

.361 

397 

to premium ... 
Ratio of reserves 

43.2% 

43.1% 

42.3% 

to premium ... 

82.1% 

84.1% 

83.7%, 

Sickness and 

New Business — 

Accident 

Insurance. 


Premiums 

148 

1.S1 


Claims 

55 

57 

58 

l\x])(*nses 

40%, rc*serve for 

49 

53 

5.S 

uiiexpircd ri.sks 

94 

96 

98 

Additional reserve 
Pi'll io of expenses 

69 

73 

77 

to premium 

33.1% 

35% 

36% 

liniploycrs* 

Liability Accounts. 


Preminins 

93 

88 

KG 

t'laiins 

45 

50 

46 

h'xpeiise.s 

33 

37 

,39 

Reserves 

Ratio of expenses 

125 

126 

132 

to premium 

35.5% 

42% 

45.3 ' 

Marine Account. 


Premiums 

110 

92 

75 

Claims 

166 

95 

63 

ICxpeiises 

15 

12 

1.5 

Reserves 

Ratio of expenses 

425 

431 

294 

to preiiiiniii 

13.6% 

13% 

20^'.' 

Balance Sheet 




(111 thousands of {,) 

Liabilities' - 

1931. 

1932. 

19.33. 

Capital 

1,450 

1,450 

1,450 

Life fund 
Industrial Assc. 

99,018 

104,136 

111,069 

fund 

129,868 

137,592 

145,788 

Fire fund 

687 

689 

760 

Accident fund ... 
Kmployers* Lia- 

177 

184 

190 

bilitv fund 

126 

126 

132 

Marine fund 

Cither insurance 

425 

431 

295 

funds 

1,391 

1,671 

2,355 

Outstanding claims 

704 

730 

9.33 

Other liabilities 

21,948 

16,686 

14,500 

Total 

255,794 

263,696 

277,472 
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(In thousands of £) 



1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Assets — 

Giltedue securities 

1,03,354 

101,828 

115,910 

Debentures and 

Preference shares 

58,625 

57,132 

62,202 

Other stocks and 

shares 

31,832 

28,626 

29.536 

Loans on com- 

pany’s policies 

7,403 

7,227 

7,042 

Other loans and 

uiortgaj'es 

33, (W8 

45,572 

.37,877 

House Property ... 

8,426 

9,097 

10,060 

Cash 

2,531 

2,9«.S 

3,075 

Other assets 

10,555 

11,228 

11,770 

Total 

255,794 

263,695 

277,472 

Proht and 

Loss Account. 


Receipts — 

Brought forward 

1,315 

1,274 

1,420 

Transferred : — 

Ordinary Branch 

.account 

198 


... 

Industrial Bniiich 

account 

8.m:) 

1,125 

1,125 

Pire account 

07 

65 

45 

Accident account 

43 

43 

40 

I'Unploycrs’ Lia- 

bilily account ... 

19 

7 


Motor insurance 

account 

1 

15 


Sinking fund ac- 

count 


6 

9 

Interest 

32 

35 

iiO 

OthcT itein.s 



IIS 

Total 

2, SOS 

2,570 

2,784 

Disbursements — 

Dividend 

1,192 

1,114 

1,314 

.\llocations 

2f» 

9 

f) 

Other items 

13 

27 

27 

Carried forward 

1,271 

1,420 

1,434 

Total 

2 , sot; 

2.570 

2,7.S4 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 

(Establislu'd 1720) 

Head Office: London. 

Calcutta Office: 1-2, Old Court ITousf. 

CORNFR. 

Bombay Office: Esj’T.anadf Koad. 

Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 
is one of the oldest insurance companies of 
England and transacts all classes of busi- 
ness, in almost all parts of the world. The 
accounts of the Corporation for the year 
1933 show some backward movement in 
the premium income of the general branches 
of insurance. But this is more than com- 
pensated by the definite improvement in 
the trading profits earned. The life depart- 


ment shows a continous progress in every 
respect. 

The new business of the life account at 
£3.006 million has appreciated by £128,000. 
The expense ratio is being decreasi d steadily 
and stands at 15.5 per cent as against 15.9 
per cent in 1932 and 16.9 per cent in 1931. 
The life fund has increased by nearly 
£800,000 to £12.234 niillion. 

The fire pn.miiiins ha\'e dropped down 
by £211,000 to £1.462 million but the 
claims paid have substantially decreased to 
44.4 per cent of the premium income as 
against 52.3 per cent in 1932. The trading 
results show a profit of £174,000 or 11.9 per 
cent as against a loss of 1.2 per cent in the 
previous year. 

The premiums of the general accident 
department at £t.2T0 million show an in- 
significant decrease of £10,000 and here also 
the claims ratio has considerably decreased 
by more than 13 per ca'iit. It is gratify- 
ing to note that the department has been 
able to show an undfTwriting profit of 
3.3 per cent, as against a heavy deficit of 
13.2 per cent in the last year. The accident 
fund at the end of the y(‘ar stands at 
£1.373 niillion or 113 per cent. 

The marine premiums have declined by 
£148,000 to £491,000, and in spite of this 
the department has be(‘n able to show a 
surplus of £55,000 on account of the low loss 
ratio. The marine fund stands at £86.^,000 
or 176 per cent of the premiums income. 


Life and Annuity Account. 

lOOO-omilled £) 



1031. 

1932. 

1933. 

Life* Premiums 
Consider, itions and 

P r e. m i u m s for 

975 

1,044 

1,118 

annuities 

Jnlere.st and divi- 

133 

362 

284 

dends 

Net rate % earned 

461 

498 

497 

on Funds 

4 15-10 

4-12-11 

5-3-11 

Claims 

528 

547 

638 

Atiiiuilies 

99 

102 

131 

Life surrenders 
Commission and ex- 

1.39 

147 

133 

penses (Life) 
Pereenlagc of ex- 
penses to Annual 

IGt 

Kill 

173 

Premium 

J^creeiitage of new to 

17.13 

16.60 

15.5 

Total Premiums ... 
Life Fund at the 
beginning of the 

11.15 

15.40 

16.8 

year 

Life Fund at the end 

10,00<) 

10, .522 

11,435 

of the year 

Inerea.se during the 

10,522 

11,435 

12,234 

year 

Nexv Business — 

516 

913 

799 

No. of policies 

4,285 

£2,417 

5,790 

5,823 

Net sum assured ... 

2,878 

8,006 

Net new Premiums 

109 

161 

185 
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Fire 

Premiums 

Account. 

1,624 

1,673 

1,462 

Claims 

858 

874 

649 

Commission and ex- 
penses 

729 

798 

728 

Total Reserves 

• •• 

... 

1,185 

Percentage of claims 
to Premiums 

52.88 

52.25 

44.4 

Percentage of com- 
mission and expen- 
ses to Premiums ... 

44.32 

47.68 

49.5 

Underwriting profit 

after allowing 
for unexpireil risks 

62 

116 

174 


General Accident Account. 


Premiums 

1,117 

1,220 

1,210 

Claims 

655 

852 

681 

Commission and ex- 
penses 

463 

487 

493 

Total Reserves ... 

Percentage of claims 
to Premiums 

58.64 

69.85 

1,373 

56.2% 

Percentage of ^ ex- 
penses to Premiums 

41.30 

39.88 

40.8% 

Underwriting profit 

after allowing ^)% 
for unexpired risks 

.56 

19 

40 


Marine 

Account. 



Premiums^ 

462 

640 

m 

Underwriting Profit 




transferred to Pro- 




fit and Loss a / c. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Funds 

859 

864 

859 


Profit and Loss Account. 

Broui^ht forward ... ... 957 

Interest receipts (ex- 
cluding Life and 

capital redemption) 201 200 201 

Shareholder’s life 

profit ... ;19 30 .39 

Net trading profits ... 59 222 251 

Dividend rate % for 

year ... 27 27 28 

Dividend amount ... 190 192 192 

Expenses not depart- 
mental ... 39 35 34 

Exchange reserve 

account ... 275 107 

Carried forward ... 1,0-40 

The total assets as per balance sheet 
amounted to as against £18,968,139 

in the previous year. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 

(Established 1720.) 

Head Office : London. 

Calcutta Office: 26 & 27, Dalhousie 
Square. 

The Royal Insurance Company occupies 
an important place amongst the insurance 
offices which operate on a world-wide scale. 


The total assets of the company amount to 
^ 53 '40 million, and this is inclusive of in- 
vestments to the amount of to.oi million in 
oWied or subsidiary companies. Taken in 
conjunction with Liverpool and London and 
Globe with which the Royal is associated, 
the group has a premium income of £23.36 
million, with total funds amounting to £66.6 
million. The reserves arc on a strong basis, 
fire fund being 103 per cent, of the premium 
income, the marine fund being 182 per cent, 
and accident fund 100 per cent. The invest- 
ments of the company have been drastically 
written down to market value ; and in view 
of the sensational rise which took place in 
securities in 1932 and 1933, the Royal should 
have a substantial inner reserve. The 
dividend for 1933 is 6-6 per share less 
Income-tax. 


Life Account. 



(In 

Tluju.saiids of yj 


1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

cw Ifnsincss - 

Xiiiiiher 

5,299 

5,529 

6,210 

Amount 

.3,509 

3,853 

3,987 

New Premiums ... 

223 

326 

234 

Total l^rciniunis ... 

1,822 

1,916 

1,868 

Clami.s 

l,2fM> 

1,648 

1 ,305 

expenses and com- 

mission 

226 

229 


Life fund at the 

bi ginning of year 

20,406 

21.362 

22 27 1 

Life fund at tlie. 

end of year 

21,302 

22,271 

2.3. IIS 

Net increase in the 

fund 

896 

fK)9 

877 

Ratio of I{xpenscs 

to Premiums 

Tire 

12.-P;;. 

Account. 

12.0% 

11.9 

ITciuiuins 

6,063 

5,740 

5,531 

Claims 

3,088 

2,928 

2.53S 

l^xpenses ami 

Commission 

2.759 

2,660 

2.557 

40% Reserve for 

unexpired risks 

2,425 

2.296 

9 'i\‘2 

Additional Re- 

.serve 

4,500 

3,500 

3,5i'M» 

Total Reserves 

6.925 

5.796 

5.711' 

Ratio of rliiims 

to Premium 

51';,', 

51% 

45.9\, 

Ratio of Kxpc.nses 

to premium 

46'.'^, 

46.34% 

46.2 

Ratio of Reserves 

to ITemium 

114% 

101% 

103 . 3 ;.. 

Marine 

Account. 


Premiums 

1,029 

918 

809 

Claims 

521 

640 

228 

Pvxpenses 

223 

216 

212 

Reserves 

1,670 

1.547 

1,468 

Ratio of claims to 

Premiums 

61% 

69.7% 

28';. 

Ratio of P^xpenses 

to Premiums ... 

22% 

23.5% 

26.2^-. 

Ratio of Reserves 

to Premiums ... 

162% 

168.5% 
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Accident and 

General 

Account. 


Premiums 

5,444 

5,061 

5,007 

Claims 

3,188 

3,072 

2,821 

Rxpen.ses and Com- 

mi.ssioii 

2,219 

2,109 

2,100 

40% Reserve for 

unexpired risks 

2,177 

2,025 

2,003 

Additional Re- 

serve 

3,002 

3,002 

3,002 

Total Reserves . . . 

5,179 

5,027 

5,<M)5 

Ratio of claims to 

Premiums 

59 % 

60.7% 

56.37f, 

Ratio of expenses 

to Premiums ... 

41% 

41.7% 

41.9% 

Ratio of Reserves 

to ITeiniiims ... 

9S?i 

99.3% 

100% 


Balance Sheet. 

Liabilities- 


C'apit.'il 

2,800 

2.8(K) 

2,800 

IJfe Fund 

21,362 

22.271 

23.148 

Annuity Fund 

1,855 

2,259 

2,448 

Accidents a n d 




(General Insur- 




ance Fund 

5.180 

5,027 

5,005 

Marine Fund 

1,670 

1,547 

1,468 

Fire Fiiiul 

6,925 

5,796 

5,712 

Other ITiikIs 

1,118 

3,803 

2,290 

Total I 'u lids 

38,110 

43,503 

40,071 

Oulstaiidini^ Claims 




of all Depls. ... 

4,196 

4,646 

4,936 

Ollier Liabilities 

5,452 

3,894 

5,590 

Total 

50,858 

52,043 

53,397 

Assets — 




(iilledge. Securities 

17,365 

19,991 

24,29: 

Delientnres and Pre- 




ference shares ... 

15.417 

13,622 

12,824 

Fquity Sharis 

4,634 

4,458 

4,372 

Loans on ivdicics 

1.717 

1 ,696 

1,614 

either T/oaiis and 




.MorlKa^es 

3,70(? 

3,321 

3,081 

House l*roperly ... 

2,325 

2,600 

2,342 

.\ecnts’ R.'daiiccs 

2,738 

2,(i03 

2,4;15 

Cash 

2,092 

2,836 

1 ,.357 

Other Assets 

904 

916 

1,079 

Total 

50,858 

52,043 

53, .397 


Profit and Loss Account. 

Receipts — 


Brought FtJfward 

1,564 

1,399 

1,565 

Intero.st ainl Divi- 
dends 

1,350 

1,278 

1,215 

Transferred— 

Fire account . . . 

4(y2 

281 

501 

Marine account 

126 

105 

73 

Accident a n d 

General AceouiiL 

117 

34 

107 

Other Items 

40 

197 

41 

Total 

3,599 

3,294 

3,501 

Disbursements— 

Dividend 

1,375 

1,375 

1,402 

Allocations 

595 

155 

no 

Other Items 

230 

199 

368 

Carried Forward 

1,399 

1,565 

1,621 

Total 

3,599 

3,294 

3,501 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

(Established 1878) 

Head office'. Edinbukc.ii. 

Calcutta office: 6 Lyons Ranol. 

Bombay office: 16 Bank Stkei:.i. 

The Scottish Union and National Insur- 
ance Company was formed in 1878 by an 
amalgamation of two companies, the Scot- 
tish Union (founded in 1824) and the- 
Scottish National (founded in 1841). It 
took over the old City of (ilasgow Lih; 
Assurance Company in 1913. Iksides it 
controls the Maritime Insurance Company 
Ltd., American Union Insurance. Company 
of New York and the Central Union Insur- 
ance Company. It transacts all the im- 
portant kinds of insuraiu’c business and has 
got a network of branches throughout the 
world. It is one of the few foreigJi j:om- 
panies that does an extensive life l)usincss 
in India. The accounts of the year 1933 
show remarkable results in almost every 
d(4)artment in spite of tin; general track; 
depression that prevailed in the world 
during the period under review. 

The new business of the life dei)artm( ril 
at 3,083 policies assuring a sum of {2.744 
million is agaiii a record high figun^ for 
the 6th year in succession. The total 
premiums and the considerations for 
annuities amount to {935,000 and the life 
fund has advcnnced by {2r4,ooo to {11.330 
million. 

The hre premiums at {946, 000 hav?.* 
declined by {105,000 compared to last 
year’s figure, 'riu*. decrease is larg(‘ly due 
to the dro|) in the premium income of the 
company in U. S. A. But this is more 
than counterbalanced by the substantial 
decrease in the tire losses from 58.7% to 
50.1% with the consequent result that the 
underwriting profits of this dei>artment 
have risen to 7 per cent, from 0.2 per cent, 
last yenr. The lire fund stands at {1.373 
million or 145 per cent, of the premium 
income. 

The total ])remiuni income of the acci- 
dent and mi.s('ella neons branches at 
{253,000 has slightly appreciated over the 
last year's figure and the combined trading 
profits amounted to {17,000 or 7 per cent. 
The combined funds .stand at {216,000 or 
nearly 80 per cent, of the premium income. 

The marine premiums suffered a fall of 
{63,000 but the trading results enabled the 
company to release a profit of {50,000 
from this department. The marine fund 
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at the end of the year stands at £421,000 or 
140 per cent, of the premium income. 

The total assets of the company amount 
to £16.182 million. The Profit and Loss 
Account shows an available sum of 
£740,000 including a sum of £46,000 
brought forward from last year’s account. 
After the payment of dividends and other 
allocations a sum of £480,000 is carried 
forward to the next year’s account. 

Life and Annuity Account. 


New Business— 



1931. 

19.32. 

193,3. 

Number of policies ... 

3,093 

2,834 

3,083 

Amount 

2,435 

2,537 

2,744 

Premium on new busi- 
ne.ss 

84 

71 

94 

Total Premium 

741 

7,37 

774 

Claims and annuities 

770 

133 

885 

Commission and ex- 
penses 

128 

no 

141 

T/ife fund at be^^^inniiig 
of year ... 

10,798 

11,116 

11,116 

Ivife fund at year-end 

11,035 

11,116 

81 

11,330 

Tncreavse in fund 

237 

214 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

17.2% 

18% 

18.2%, 

Fire Account. 
Premium ... 1,155 

1,051 

946 

Claims 

705 

617 

474 

Kxpenses 

510 

485 

458 

Rc‘servc at 50% of Pre- 
miums 

578 

525 

473 

ST'ecial reserve 

800 

900 


Total reserve 

1,378 

1,425 

1,373 

Ratio of claims to Pre- 
mium 

61.0%, 

58.7% 

,50.1% 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

44.1% 

46.1% 

48.4% 

Ratio of reserve to 
ITemium 

119.3% 

135,5% 

145.1% 

Accident 

Premium 

Account. 

26 

28 

31 

Claims 

13 

12 

17 

Kxpenses ... 

11 

1,3 

13 

Reserve at 50% of Pre- 
mium 

13 

14 

15 

Additional reserve 

. 5 

4 

6 

Total reserve 

18 

18 

21 

Ratio of clnitns to Pre- 
mium 

50.0% 

42.8% 

56.1% 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

42.3%, 

46.4% 

42.5% 

Ratir) of reserve to Pre- 
mium 

69.2% 

64.2% 

67.7% 

Employers* Liability Assurance. 


Premium 

52 

50 

49 

Claims 

27 

24 

28 

Kxpenses ... 

21 

21 

21 

Reserve at 50%, of Pre- 
mium 

22 

21 

22 

Additional reserve. 

33 

36 

at 

'I'otal reserve 

55 

57 

56 

Rr.tio of claims to Pre- 
mium 

51.9%, 

48.0% 

66.1% 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

40.3% 

42.0% 

4'2.2% 

Ratio of reserve to Pre- 
mium 

105.7% 

114.0% 

114.3% 


Marine Account. 
Premium ... ... 331 

362 

299 

Claims 

224 

227 

200 

Kxpenses ... 

64 

69 

77 

Reserve at 50% of Pre- 

mium 

165 

181 

150 

Additional reserve 

270 

271 

271 

Total reserve 

435 

452 

421 

Ratio of claims to Pre- 

mium 

67.6<;' 

62.7% 

66.974 

Ratio of expenses to 

Premium 

19..n 

19.0% 

25.874 

Ratio of reserve to Pre- 

mium 

1.31.0% 

124.8% 

140.8% 

Miscellaneous Account. 


Premium 

177 

173 

172 

Claims 

79 

78 

78 

Expenses ... 

76 

78 

76 

Re.sorve at 50% 

89 

86 

86 

Additiciiial reserve 

.35 

53 

67 

Tol.'il re.servc 

124 

139 

143 

Ratio of claims to ITe- 

iiiiiim 

44.6% 

45.0% 

45.1% 

R.'ilu) of expenses to 

ITcmium 

42.97' 

45.0% 

44.1% 

Ratio of reserve to Pre- 

mium 

70.0% 

80.3% 

83.174 

Balance Sheet as 

at December 31st. 

Liabilities — 

Capital 

.300 

300 

300 

Punds; Life ami 

annnilv ... 

11,0.35 

11,116 

11,330 

,, Fire 

1,.378 

1,425 

1,-373 

„ Accident 

18 

18 

21 

,, Kmplovcrs’ 

Li.'dulitv 

55 

57 

56 

,, Marine 

435 

452 

421 

( renet al reserve fund 

.500 

5(K) 

500 

Other funds 

.387 

608 

682 

Total funds 

14,108 

14,176 

14,38:* 

Ollier items 

1,275 

I.SW 

1,499 

Total 

15,682 

16,006 

16,182 

Assets — 

OiiltedKC 

4,415 

4,718 

5,518 

Debentures .■iml Pre- 

ferenee shares 

6,476 

6.463 

6,:i2n 

h^iuitv shares 

2,55 

246 

23‘> 

Morti^aijcs and loans 

2,886 

2,758 

2,40.3 

tHher investments and 

other items 

1,3814 

1,442 

1,407 

Cash 

267 

379 

259 

Tc)l.nl 

15.682 

16,006 

16,182 

Profit and Loss Account. 


Receipts — 

Brought in 

376 

308 

460 

Transferred from fire 

aeetmnt 

68 

60 

126 

Transferred from .ne- 

eident aeeount 

2 

3 

1 

Traii.sferred from ein- 
plovers’ liahilitv 

account 

7 

4 

3 

Transferred from 
mi.sccl la neons ae- 

count 

21 

226 

23 

Transferred from 

marine aeeount . . . 

30 

50 

5(1 

Other items 

82 

79 

77 

Total 

586 

730 

m 
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Disbursements— 


Dividend amount ... 

149 

148 

148 

Allocations 

50 

100 

52 

Other items 

79 

170 

60 

Carry forward 

308 

312 

480 

Total 

586 

730 

740 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

(Established 1825). 

Head Office: Edinburgh. 

Calcutta Office: Standard Buildings, 
Calcutta. 

The Standard Life Insurance Company is 
one of the oldest life offices of Scotland, 
having been established in the year 1825- 
Tn 1925 when the centenary of the office 
was celebrated, the company was conver- 
led into a mutual one, the shareholders* 
capital of £850,000 having been converted 
into fixed stock bearing interest at 5 i)er 
c(jnt. Since then the company has been 
growing from strength to strength and the 
new business of the company is increasing 
rapidly. 

The new business of the company for 
the year ending Novi^mbcr 15, 1933 at 
£3.641 million shows a substantial increase 
of £720,000 as compared with the previous 
year, and this is the highest recorded new- 
business in the Iiistoiy of the company. 
The total jiremiums amounted to £1.270 
million, considerations received for annui- 
ties were £945,000 and the net interest 
income exceeded £t million, yielding a net 
icite of 4J per cent. The life fund has been 
substantially increased by a sum of £1.212 
million to £ 22.336 million. The total 
assets stand at £25.071 million. The ex- 
pense ratio is kept steady at 15.9 per cent. 

Valuation is made annually and the com- 
pany's reserves are calculated on a 2J per 
cent, interest basis with an additional mar- 
gin that makes it approximately equivalent 
to one at 2j per cent, interest — a stronger 
basis of valuation than that adopted by 
any other Assurance Company in the world. 

£85,000 was added to the inner reser\'es 
besides producing a surplus of £365,000. 
But of this surplus a compound reversion- 
ary bonus of 42s. per cent, was allotted 
and a balance of £31,000 is carried forward. 
The maintenance of this high rate of bonus, 
the chairman rightly pointed out, was due 
in a large measure to the cautions and con- 
servative policy, pursued by the company 


for many years, of transfering a portion of 
the profits to the reserves. 


Life Account. 

New Business— 

(III Tlioiisands of £) 



1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Number of Policies ... 

3,883 

4,039 

5,866 

Amount Net 

Net Premium on new 

2,764 

2,922 

3,541 

busincs.s 

139 

192 

176 

Total Premium 

1,188 

1,235 

1,272 

1,018 

Interest 

934 

994 

Claims by deatli 

614 

575 

568 

„ ,, maturity ... 

Commission and Kx- 

295 

281 

271 

peuscs 

Life I'uiid at bcRin- 

196 

195 

202 

ing of year 

18,326 

19,452 

21,124 

T^ifc I'Tilid at ycar-eiid 

19,152 

21,124 

22,3:16 

Increase in Fund 

Ratio of expenses to 

1,126 

1,672 

1,212 

premium 

16.5% 

15.8% 

15.9% 

Balance Sheet. 



Liabilities- 




Life Assurance and 




Annuity I'und 
Capital Redemption 

19,452 

21,124 

22,336 

Assurance and Aiiuu- 
ily Certain Fund ... 

559 

698 

728 

(Icneral Reserve 

800 

850 

850 

Perpetual Stock 

850 

850 

850 

Total Funds 

21,661 

23,517 

24,765 

Current Liabilities 

300 

327 

306 

Total 

21,961 

2:1,844 

25,071 

As.sets — 




Cillcdge 

Debenture and Prefer- 

6,828 

7,785 

9,224 

ence Stocks 

7,710 

),09.5 

9,403 

Ordinary Stocks 
^lortgages and I/oniis 

2,730 

1.995 

2,416 

on Life Interests and 
Reversions 

2,119 

,511 

1,620 

Loan.s oti Policies 

1,528 

,112 

1,421 

Other Investments 

557 

73 

643 

Ajrenls* Balances, etc 

195 


67 

Cash 

294 

278 

277 

Total 

21,961 

2:1,844 

25,071 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE, LTD. 

(Established 1710) 

Head Office : London 
Calcutta Office: 2, Hare Street 
Bombay Ofjice: 24, Bruce Road 

The Sun is the oldest insurance office in 
the world. The company transacts on a 
W’orld wide scale fire, marine and all 
branches of general accident insurance. It 
is connected with the Sun Life Assurance 
Society which transacts life business within 
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the United Kingdom. The aggregate pre- 
mium income of the office from all the 3 
departments amounts to ^£4.414 million re- 
presenting a fall of £7,000 only. This is 
indeed creditable compared to the per- 
fonnances of similar composite office doing 
business on a wide area. Substantial pro- 
fits were earned in each section and the 
total underwriting profits of the year con- 
stitute a record in the history of the office. 

The fire premiums at £2.238 millions 
show a drop of £114,000 compared to the 
previous year. But in common with the 
experience of most other composite offices 
the loss ratio has fallen considerably by 6 
per cent, and conseciuently the trading 
profit of this section has appreciated 
to £256,000 or 1 1. 8 per cent. The total 
reserves amount to £2.495 million or 111.5 
per cent, of the prtimium income. 

The accident account show's a substan- 
tial rise of £109,000 in the premium income 
which stands at £1.569 million. Here also 
the loss ratio has fallen down by 5.2 per 
cent, to 52.0 per cent, and underwriting 
profits amount to £125,000 or 8 ptr cent. 
The accident fund at the end of the year 
is kept c'lt £1.093 million or nearly 70 per 
cent, of the premium income. 

The marine premiums at £606,000 is 
nearly the same as in last year. The con- 
tribution of this section to the profit and 
loss account amounts to £109,000. The 
marine funds stand at £902,000 or 148.8 
per cent, of the premium income. 

The total assets of the office arc shown 
at £9.918 million in the balance sheet. 
The profit and loss account shows a total 
available sum of £1.801 million including 
the sum of £1.091 million brought forward 
from last year’s account. After the pay- 
ment of dividends to shareholders and 
other allocations a sum of £1.159 million 
is carried forward. 


Marine Account. 


Premiums 

567 

608 

606 

Claims 

456 

520 

460 

Expenses 

41 

60 

61 

Reserve 

5:d 

772 

772 

Additional re.serve ... 

1:10 

180 

1:40 

Total reserve 

669 

902 

902 

Ratio of Claims to 




iTemium 

80.4% 

85.5% 

75.9V, 

Ratio of Expenses to 




J*remiuni 

7.2% 

9.9% 

10.1% 

Ratio of Reserve to 




Premium 

118'^;. 

127% 

148.8% 

Accident Account. 



Premiums 

1.474 

1,460 

1,569 

Claims 

8:15 

835 

814 

ijxpciises 

556 

540 

585 

Reserve for unexpired 




Risks 

590 

584 

628 

Additional reserve 

465 

465 

465 

Tot'll reserve 

1,055 

1,049 

1,093 

Ratio of Claims to Pre- 




mium 

56.6% 

57% 

52.0% 

Ratio of Expenses to 




Premium 

87.7% 

87% 

40% 

Ratio of Reserve to 




l^remiiim 


71.8% 

69.7% 

Balance 

Sheet. 



Liabilities — 




Capital 

(>00 

600 

6(H) 

Funds — 




Fire 

2,582 

2, .541 

495 

Accident 

1,055 

1,049 

,098 

Marine 

6()9 

902 

902 

Oeiicnd Reserve I'mid 

1,000 

1,000 

,(HH) 

Pension Fund 

288 

299 


Tot'll Funds 

5,5l)t 

5,791 

000 

Other Items 

2,915 

8,891 

;418 

Total 

9,189 

9,682 

9,918 

Assets— 




(iiltedge 

2,811 

8,044 


Debentures and T‘re- 




ference shares 

2,860 

2,460 

2.2(i8 

l^quity shares 

227 

808 

467 

Mortgages and loans 

845 

348 

48^) 

Other Investments and 




other Items 

2,672 

2,717 

2,678 

Cash 

724 

810 


Total 

9,139 

9,682 

9.918 


Fire Account. 


(In Thousaii'ls of 


Preminins 


1931. 

2,455 

1,140 

1932. 

2,352 

1933. 

2,2:48 

Claims 


1,132 

943 

ICxpeiiM-s 


1,110 

1,106 

1,098 

Reserve at 40% for uii- 
expired risk 

982 

941 

895 

Arldilicinal reserve 


1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

Total reserve 


2,582 

2,511 

2,495 

Ratio of Claims 
iTeiniiiin 

to 

46.5% 

48.1% 

42.1% 

Ratio of Exi)enses 
Premium 

to 

45.2% 

47.0% 

‘48.8% 

Ratio of Reserve 
Preniiutii 

to 

105% 

108% 

111.5% 


Profit and Loss Account. 


Receipts— 


Brought in 

Transferred from Fire 

1,081 

1,081 

1,091 

account 

'isn 

250 

.8:48 

Marine 

71 

100 

109 

Accident 

90 

128 

162 

Other Items 

168 

126 

101 

Total 

Disbursements — 

1,707 

1,685 

1,801 

Dividend Rate % 

:40% 

53i% 

58 J% 

„ Amount 

251 

244 

244 

Allocations 

300 

235 

252 

Other Items 

45 

:459 

146 

Carry forward 

1,081 

847 

1,159 

Total 

1,707 

1,685 

1,801 
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YORKSHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

(Established 1824) 

Head Office : York. 

Bombay: 10, Bruce Street, Fort. 

This company is one of the old established 
companies of England and it has acquired 
a number of subsidiary companies which do 
iheiv business separately but whose accounts 
are included in those of the Yorkshire. 
Like many other composite offices, the pre- 
mium incomes of the general branches hax e 
suffered slight setbacks during the year 
1933 but the life department shows steady 
anti continuous progress in every respect. 
The aggregate premium income of the 
Company from all departmcTits arnount('d 
to ^^3.512 million as against £3.714 miH'on 
in 1932 and the total assets staiul at 
£14.351 million as against £13.713 million 
in the previous year. 

The life new business exceeded £22- 
million showing an increase of £72i,tx)o 
over the last year’s figure. The life fund 
has been increased by the substantial 
amount of £714,000 to £8.447 million. The 
(piiiiqueiinial valuation of the life assets 
and liabilities as on December 31, 1933, has 
revealed the strong position of the depart- 
ment, disclosing a surplus of £900,000 
nearly. Of this sum £611,000 is distributed 

as bonus to policyholders, £ 08 ,ooo is 
allotted as the shareholders’ portion of the 
assets, and £261,000 is carried forward 
unallotted. The same bonus as that 
awarded in 1928 is maintained aiul the 
average rate is 48s. per cent per annum. 

The fire account shows a tall of £105,000 
in the premium income which stands at 
£904,000 but the underwriting j)rofits have 
considerably increased to £106,000 or 
11.8 per cent as against £27,000 or 2.7 per 
cent in 1932. The accident premiums at 
£1.219 million is very nearly same as in 
1932 and a useful trading profit is disclosed. 
The marine premiums at £382,000 arc down 
by £61,000 and the amount transferred to 
the Profit and Loss account from this de- 
partment amounted to £50,000. The 
marine fund is kept at the high ratio of 
162 per cent of the premium income. 


Life Account. 


(In thousands of £), 



1981. 

1932. 

1088. 

New bii.siiieS8 — 


Number 

2,440 

2,695 

8,073 

Amount 

Premium on new 

1,711 

1,828 

2,549 

business 

74 

114 

185 

Total premiums ... 
Interest 

(’lairns and unnuilies 

010 

81.5 

m 

67t» 

31.5 

468 

705 

828 

30(i 

Coiiimi.s.sion a n d 

ex|)enses 

Life fund at bef'in- 

70 

91 

98 

ning of year 

Life fund at year- 

<i,854 

7,145 

7,783 

end 

Net inereaso in life 

7,145 

7,733 

8,447 

fund 

IL'ilio of expense to 

201 

588 

714 

premium 


13.5v;, 

13.9')o 

Tire Account. 



l*reiniunis 

1,0.S0 

1,010 

001 

(•iaims 

.52!! 

567 

41>0 

Expenses 

400 

411 

802 

Total reserve 

IhiLio of claims to 

762 

724 

682 

premium 

Ilu Lio of expeiKses 

sr;:’, 



to premium 

Hulio of reserve to 

40Vo 

•16.7% 

UWn 

premium 

7t';. 

71.6';;, 

75% 

Marine Account 



Premiums 

.508 

4141 

882 

Claims 

377 

858 

264 

PiXpeiLses 

80 

79 

72 

Reserve 

Ratio of claims to 

628 

608 

617 

premium 

75*;;, 

70.7';.; 

60. r;;, 

Ratio of expenses 


17.8'V> 

to premium 

Ratio of reserve to 

18V0 

18.7'% 


premium 

P24'’o 

i;i8.4';.; 

161.5'% 

Accident and General 

Account. 


Premiums 

1,805 

1,228 

1,210 

Claims 

725 

712 

ti68 

Kxixuises 

5.32 

511 

528 

Tidal reserve 

Ratio of elaims to 

761 

720 

729 

premium 

Ratio of expenses 

.56 ‘,’0 

58.2':;, 

54.8V;. 

to premium 

Ratio of reserve to 

41% 

41. 8V.; 

43.0% 

premium 

58';,; 

SO.OVu 

50.8'% 

Balance 

Sheet. 



Liabilities— 




Capital 

Fi»nus — 

288 

200 

290 

Life 

7,145 

7,73.3 

8,447 

Fire 

732 

724 

682 

Accident and general 

761 

729 

729 

Marinc 

Sinking and capital 

628 

603 

617 

redemption fund 

8U 

421 

466 

(reneral reserve fund. 

1,011 

1,258 

1,074 

Total funds 

10,616 

12,269 

12,487 

Other items 

2,042 

1,414 

1,574 

Total 

12,046 

18,718 

14,851 
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Assets — 


Giltedge investments 
Debentures and Pre- 

3,464 

8,718 

4,615 

ference shares ... 

1,796 

2,904 

1,787 

Equity shnres 

88 

88 

89 

Loans on life policies 
Other loans and 

428 

447 

464 

mortgages 

Other investments 

2,768 

2,791 

2,774 

and other items ... 

4,0;56 

3,238 

4,212 

Cash 

376 

632 

560 

Total ... 

12,616 

13,713 

14,351 


OCJBAN, ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LTD. 

Head Office: — ^London. 

Head Office for India : — 32 , Dalhousie 
Square, Calcutta. 

Indian Branches : — 

Bombay — Churchgatk House, Ourcii- 
GATE Street, Fort. 


Lahore— The Mall. 

Madras— 1 ST Line Beach. 

Rangoon— 128 , Phayre Street. 

The Corporation was founded in 1871, 
and since that time has made rapid strides 
in the field of Accident Insurance. It has 
a world-wide organization whilst in India 
it has the largest Casualty Insurance income 
amongst British Offices, and specialises in 
Motor, Workmen's Compensation and other 
classes of Accident business. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 



1931 

1932 

1933 


£ 

£ 

£ 

rmniunis 

5,029,545 

4,470,172 

4,429,146 

Clninis 

.S, 615, 965 

2,740,765 

2,523,99*) 

I^xpeiiscs 

2,071,82:1 

1,912,771 

1,878,987 

Reserve 

Ratio of Claims to 

454, 859 

3,:n8,359 

3,324,691 

I’rcniium 

Ratio of Expenses 

71.89 

61.31 

56.98 

to Premium ... 
Ratio i}( Reserve 

41.19 

42.78 

42.42 

to Premium ... 

68.69 

74.23 

75.06 


PROTECTION - - - MAXIMUM 

COST MINIMUM 

SECURITY 100% 

When considering LIFE INSURANCE as a means to provide for your wife and ! 
children or for your own old age, PROTECTION, SECURITY AND EXPENSE | 
are the three most important factors. A policy that gives only partial protection I 
or that is not absolutely safe and secure is better than no policy at all. Such j 
policies can frequently be purchased at low rates but it is questionable if the 
economy is justified. 

CROWN LIFE policies provide protection, not only against death, but against j 
the possibility of your being unable to pay further premiums. With its conservative 
investment policy, its strong financial position, with its risks spread all over the 
world CROWN LIFE offers 100% security. In addition to its policies being 
more comprehensive, its conditions more liberal, its security almost absolute, 
CROWN LIFE’S premiums arc among the lowest charged by any large, well 
established life office. 

It will Pay You to Consult the Crown Life Agent 

THE CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

(OF CANADA) 

Head Office for India : 

12, Rampart Row, Fort, BOMBAY Agencies at 

Chief Agent for India Calcutta, Madra., Lahore, 

T. W. BROUGH Delhi, Bhopal. Nafi>ur. 




xsx=x^:^x^x^K^x^x^x^xri2Xir7x?f.3X33:x.^x:.^x?£SX!::3ix 

I INSURANCE SECTION : | 

I REVIEWS OF BALANCE SHEETS » 

I FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANIES « 
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ALLIANZ UND STUTTGARTER LIFE 
INSURANCE BANK, LTD. 

Head Office : Berlin. 

Head Office for India: Qutab Road, Dfxiit. 

As the title indicates, this concern carries 
on both insurance and banking business. 
The company has such large surplus funds 
that it found it convenient or rather neces- 
sary to conduct banking business side by 
side with insurance. The total assets of the 
company amount to £54.4 million. An 
indication of the largeness of the company 
can be found in the fact that the company 
has paid claims to the extent of £1.9 million 
during 1933. Recently the Allianz Unci 
Stuttgarter has extended its business wid(;ly 
and lias acrpiired shares of other life offices, 
l)oth within Germany and without. The 
growth of the company within the last few 
years has been remarkable. In 1926, the 
total assurance in force was £26 million, and 
this has increased to £234.6 million by 1933. 
During the year 1933, especially in its second 
half, the nenv business, compared with that 
of the previous year, has experienced a 
g(‘neral increase. Mortality was satisfactory 
just like in the previous year, the profits on 
mortality in the dinx:t business amounting to 
£785,754. The investments of the Com- 
pany, without the funds of the revalorisa- 
tion stock, have increased by £3.78 million 
against the previous year. Profit on invest- 
ments amounted to £220,953. Including the 
profit of non-participating business at home 
and abroad as well as of the reassurance 
business the total surplus amounted to £2.1 
million. 


Direct New Business — 
Xuniljer 
Amount 

'total Rusiness in force 
I’rolits on mortality 
direct business 


{£ OOO’s omitted). 
1932. 1933. 

189,133 

20,351 

2:12,110 234,611 
720 786 


Total Surplus 


2,334 2,083 


Balance Sheet. 

Liabilities— 


Share Capital 

1,429 

1.460 

Statutory Reserve funds ... 

143 

146 

Net IJa1)ilitie.s 

:12,873 

.36,570 

Re.serves for claims peiuliiij' 
Undivided policyholder’s 

profit ... ’ 

140 

124 

6.769 

7.110 

Iiiyestnient Reserve fund ... 

749 

1.284* 

Miscellaneous Reserves 

1,286 

1.382 

Revalorisation stock 

5.855 

4,871 

Other items 

1,896 

1,468 

Total 

51.140 

54.415 


*Inrlii(les also RistTve for real property de- 
prceiatioii. 


Assets — 



1932. 

1933. 

vSeeurities 

10,7.39 

i2,o;m 

Ronds of Public Inidies 

3,796 

5,762 

Loans on j)olicics within 
tlieir surrender value 

4,2.36 

4.678 

]Morti;a>>es 

23,7.37 

23,702 

Real property 

1,848 

2,466 

('ash 

98 

106 

Other items 

6,686 

5,671 

Total 

51.140 

.54,415 


rruiit and Loss Account. 


Reccipt.s — 


Ikdance ])roiij^ht f(»rwanl ... 

37,420 

43,395 

Pn-miunis 

9,8t)3 

9,4(n? 

Interest , etc. 

2..538 

2,710 

Revalorisation slock 

8.999 

6..3(M) 

Other items 

2,1.54 

3.156 

Total 

60.914 

64,96.3 

r.xpenditiires — 



Claims paid 

1,904 

1,987 

Surrenders 

1,611 

1.882 

Mniiaj^ement expenses and 



conimissiutis 

1,768 

2,127 

Undivided policyholders’ 



profit 

6,769 

7,110 

Valuation re.serve at eml of 



year 

:12,873 

36, .570 

Revalorisation stock 

8.974 

6,299 

Net profit 

214 

151 

Other items 

6,801 

8,8.37 

Total 

60,914 

64,963 
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ASSICURAZIONI GENERALI 

The General Insurance Company, Ltd., of Trieste & Venice 

( Incorporated in Italy ) 


Capital fully Paid up 

£ 1,000,000 

(at Current Sterling Rate 
of Eichange) 

Annual Premium Income 
Exceeds £10,000,000 




eSTABLISMED 1831 


Total Assets at 31-12-33 
(at Current Rate of 
Exchange) 

Exceed £ 28,000,000 
Claims Paid 
£ 150,000,000 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S SOUNDEST & MOST POWERFUL COMPOSITE 
INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 

The Company has pleasure in announcing the Opening of its 
BRANCH OFFICE FOR INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


2, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, EAST 

TclecrapUe Addresa : “GENERALI" 


; CALCUTTA 

Telephone : CALCUTTA 1491 


ART PRESS 


Good Printing 
Oft proefaimeth 


For printing that has 
a distinction, and a 
personality you cannot 
do better than entrust 
your work to the 
Art Press, 20, British 
Indian Street, Calcutta 


the 


man : 


Neat and Natty Work: 
Most Reasonable Charges : 
Delivery as arranged for: 

SLOVENLY 

PRINTING 

IS 

Poorest ■*. 

Salesmanship 


INDIAN FINANCE” IS PRINTED AT THE ART PRESS 
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ASSICURAZIONI GENERALI 

(The General Insurance Company, Ltd, 
of Trieste and Venice.) 

(Established — 1831) . 

The Assicurazioni Generali recently cele- 
brated the looth anniversary of its founda- 
tion, and it can claim to be one of the oldest 
insurance institutions in Europe. The com- 
pany has a number of offices in almost all 
the countries of the world. 

The profits for the year 1932 reached 
about 30,000,000 Lire. The annual pre- 
mium income of the company exceeds 
3^10,000,000 per year. The investments of 
the company are distributed in the various 
countries in which the company operates. 

During the past hundred years the com- 
pany has paid claims to the total value of 
more than q, 000.000, 000 Lire (i.c. alK)!it 
/| t 50, 000,000). 

The company has roc(mtly op(*ned its 
head office for India, Ihirrna and ('e3'lon in 
Calcutta. 

Revenue Accounts. 


(Til fjrc OOO’s oiiiittnl). 


Premiums— 

1932 

1933 

Life Deparlinciit 

307,065 

263,764 

Fire Dcparlmeiil 

147,053 

143,711 

Marino I)eparliiioiit 

80,136 

70,019 

Burglary Dopartiiiciit ... 

13,552 

12.677 

Miscollaiioous Reiiisiiraiicos 

19,394 

18,8.53 

Interest 011 invest ineiils 

81,331 

83,148 

Other iiieoiiie 

33,472 

31,115 

Claims — 

Life DepartnienL 

71,086 

64,642 

I'M re Deparliiie.iit 

38,766 

36,323 

Marine department 

13,055 

14,824 

Burglary Depart iiieiit ... 

2,115 

2,199 

Miscellaneoii.s UeinsiiniiK’es 
General Rxpenses ainl 

9,158 

9,139 

coininissioii 

125,248 

124,700 

Insurance Funds at end of year— 


Life Department 

1,259,665 

1,291,289 

Fire Deiiartiiieiit 

73,913 

76,4.55 

Marine Department 

22,665 

19,266 

Burglary Department ... 

9,631 

10,484 

]Misc*ellaneous Reiiisuraiiees 

12,738 

12,888 


Balance Sheet. 


(Ill Ivin* OOO’s oiiiilU'tl). 


Liabilities- 

1932. 

1933. 

Capital 

60,000 

60,000 

Special Reserve I'uinl ... 

50.<XM) 

55, OIK) 

Fretntum Reserves 

L:114,851 

1,351,256 

Reserve for out.staiiding 



claims 

63,761 

59,125 

Other re.serves 

156,694 

189,534 

Other liabilities 

326,167 

315,714 


Bonds. 


Assets— 


Cash 

Government Bonds and 
Provincial and Muni- 

138,590 

147,271 

cipal lyoaiis 

Other t)onds, stocks and 

517,380 

493,508 

shares 

464,665 

463,150 

House Properly 

T/iaiis on company’s life 

336.764 

388,542 

policies 

Other loans and inort- 

155,124 

148,006 

Kfages 

37,128 

36,9C>6 

eXher items 

321,822 

353,186 

Total 

Profit and Loss Items— 

1,971,473 

2,030,629 

Brought forwartl 

853 

2,101 

JYofils 

29,707 

28,828 

Dividend distrihntion .. 

21 ,0(K) 

21.000 

.Mlocation to funds 

7,460 

7.120 

Carried fejrward 

2.101 

2,80*) 


THE GREAT EASTERN LIFE 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established — igo8) . 

Head Office : Singapore. 

Calcutta Office : i. Royal Exchanck Pi,ArE. 

The Great Eastern is one of the big 
for(‘ign life office's doing extensive business 
in India. During recent years the company 
has snff(‘red great setback in the* procuring 
of new business but it is gratifying to note 
that during the year 1933 the corni^any has 
coiisicliTabl}^ increased (over 50 per cent.) 
its new business over the 1932 figure. 

During the year under ri‘view tlie company 
Ixioked 2,751 policies assuring a sum of 
Rs. 81.74 lakhs as against Rs. 54.11 lakhs 
in th(* ]>revious year. The total business in 
force at the end of the year was Rs. 5.24 
cror(‘S. The total pnmium income was 
Rs. 31.85 lakhs and the interest income 
Rs. 10.04 lakhs. The life fund has been 
increased by over Rs. (> lakhs to Rs. t.86 
crores. Th(^ assets of the company at the 
end of the year stand as Rs. 2.12 crores. 


(In 

tlioii.sands 

«)f Rs.) 

New Business— 

1932. 

1933. 

Nninl)er of policies 

1,987 

2,751 

Amount 

54.11 

81.74 

Ttital Premiums 

Interest, Dividends and 

30,50 

31,85 

Rents 

10,25 

10,04 

Claims 

12,75 

18,55 

Cuiiimissirui .and expenses ... 
Amount of I/ife fund at the 

9,28 

10,04 

beghnn'ng of the year ... 
Amount of Life fund' at the 

1,72,31 

1.50,41 

end of the year 

1,80,41 

1.86.43 

Tnerense in fund 

Ratio of expenses to pre- 

8,10 

6,02 

mium 

30.4% 

31.5% 


Total 


1,971,473 2.030,629 
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Balance Skeet. 

LlablUtlea- 


Capital 

2.65 

2,65 

Tvife fund 

1,80.41 

1,86,43 

Outstanding olainis 

4.66 

4.86 

Reserve fund 

14,80 

2,16 

15,39 

Other liabilities 

2,42 

Total 

2,04.68 

2,11,75 

Assets— 

Giltedgc securities 

Preference and ordinary 

28,86 

39.57 

stocks and shares 

21,11 

24,16 

I/oans on mortgages 

97,61 

87,12 

Trails oil Coiiipaiiy*s policies 

26,00 

28.22 

Cash 

4,82 

2,14 

Other ns.sets 

26.28 

30.54 

Total 

2,04.68 

2,11.75 


THE 

NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AUSTRALASIA, LTD. 

(Established — 1869) . 

Head Office : Melbourne, Australia. 
Calcutta Office: Chartered Bank Bdgs. 
Bombay Office: 15, Elphinstone Circle. 

The National Mutual of Australasia is 
one of the soundest and biggest mutual life 
offices of the world, and does considerable 
business in India. The accounts of the 
AsscKiation for the year 1933 show con- 
siderable improvement over the figures of 
1932. The new policies issued during the 
year 1933 amounted to 18,067 assuring a 
sum of 27.577 million as against 16,361 
policies assuring £6.550 million, in the pre- 
vious year. The total premiums received 
amounted to £3.238 million showing an 
increase of £113,000. The expense ratio of 
the Association stands at the low percentage 
of 12. The life fund at the end of the year 
has been considerably strengthened by 
£1.062 million to £36.243 million. The 
total assets of the Association stand at 
£ 37-547 million and are distributed 
scientifically. 


(In 

thousands 

of 1 ). 

New Business— 

1931-32 

1932 - 3:1 

Nuiiilwr of policies 

16,361 

18,067 

Amount 

6,550 

7.577 

T^eininms on New business 

260 

306 

Total Premiiiins 

3,125 

3,238 

Claims by death ... 

869 

982 

„ maturity 

1,276 

376 

1 , 2:16 

Commission and expenses . 

387 

Ivjfe fund at Ix^ginning of y 

car 34,558 

^35,181 

Life fund at the end of th 

le 

year 

.. 35,181 

36,243 

Increase in fund 

623 

T 062 


Balanee Skeet. 


Liabllltiea- 


Life fund 

35,181 

36,243 

Reserve fund 

661 

831 

Outstanding claims 

S52 

418 

Other items 

59 

65 

Total 

... 36,258 

37,647 

Assets— 

Government securities 

9,262 

10,137 

Debentures and stocks 

6,910 

6,297 

Loans on mortgage 

8,883 

8,780 

Loans on policies 

6,785 

6,815 

Cash 

1,379 

Lsai 

Other Hems ' 

4,034 

3.95.S 

'fotal 

... 36,253 

37,547 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA. 

(Established 1865) 

Head Office: Montreal, Canada. 
Calcutta Office: Dalhousie square. Cal. 
Bombay Office: Canada Bldgs., Bombay. 

The Sun Life of Canada is one of the 
largest life insurance companies in the 
world. It has l)een established in India for 
a long time and this accounts for a 
considerable amount of total Indian Life 
business in force. The popularity of the 
company has suffered a slight .setback re- 
cently with the result that its busincs.'^ 
results show a marked fall in the ycjiiis 
1932 and 1933. But the business prospers 
have definitely improved towards the clcsi- 
of the year 1933 and if the same impro\ i’' 
ment continues, the company is bound to 
make good the recent retrograde movemt‘nt 
in its business output. 

The new business for the year 1933 has 
fallen to $217 million from$284 million in 
1932 and the total premiums received at 
S104 million show a decrease of |i2 million 
compared to the figure of 1932. The life 
fund has been increased by $18 million to 
I533 million. 

Among the assets of the company gilt' 
edged securities account for nearly 19 
cent of the total assets, policy loans to 
16 per cent and stocks and shares to 
49 per cent, 



NEW ZEALAND INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1859). 

Head Office : Auckland, N Z. 

Calcutta Office : 26 , Daliiousii* SyuAui*, Wkst. 

The New Zealand Insurance Company to £1,001,328 as compared with £1,008,530 

is one of the largest foreign insurance com- in 1932-33. The profits for the year at 

panics doing business in India. The com- £110,593 show an increase of £35,989 over 

pany has a number of branches in New the? previous year. Dividend has been 

Zealand, Australia, America, S. Africa, declared at 10 per cent, just as in the pre- 

India and the Far East. During the year vious year. But this year being the 75th 

under review, the premiums from fire, annivcTsary of the company, the Diri.*ctors 

marine and accident departments amounted have dc^clared a further bonus of 2 I per cent. 

UNDERWRITING ACCOUNT. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


(In thousands of L) 

Fire, Marine ant] Accident 
Premiums 

Reserve for Unexpired Risks at 
31.st May, 1933 

Total 


Commissions, Salaries, Directors* 
Fees and other Expenses 

Government Taxes ami Appro- 
priations and Payments to Fire, 
Marine and Ac(*ident A.ssocia- 
tioiis 

Fire, Marine and Accident Los.ses 
and Appropriations for Un- 
adjusted Losses 

Reserve for IJnexpired Risks at 
31st May, , ... 

Balance 

Total 


Liabilities — 

Capital 

Reserve Fund 

Reserve for Unexpired Risks 
„ „ Contingencies 

„ „ Investment fluctua- 

tion ... 

Other items 
Balance 


1933-34 

(In thousands of 


1,001 

Recflpls — 


500 


1933-34 

Brought in 

105 

1,507 

Interest and Rents 

Balance brought down from 

118 


Underwriting Account 

110 

292 




Total 

333 

45 

Disbursements — 


554 

Dividend amount 

75 

500 

Balance 

258 

110 



1,507 

Total 

333 


BALANCE SHEET 


(In 

thousands of £) 

Assets — 


1,.500 

Giltcdgc and other Securities ... 

2,105 

500 

Mortgages and deposits 

200 

500 

Shares 

174 

140 

Office Premises and other proper- 



ties 

418 

53 

Interest and Rents 

38 

261 

Branch and Agency Balances etc. 

100 

258 

Cash 

123 


Total 


3,224 


Total 


8,224 




i^a)tAN #INANdB YEAR-BOOK, 


yt! 


Llle Account, 

New Busincco— (In thousands of S) 



1982. 

1933. 

Number of Policies 

*-95,122 

77,026 

Amount assured ^ ... 

284,099 

216,567 

l^emiums on Vew Business 

•16,179 

11,062 

Total ITeniiums ' 

115,698 

103,978 

Interest. Dividends & Rents 

24,021 

23,856 

Total assurance in force ...-‘2,928,052 

2,770,454 

Claims by death 

Total Claims 

25,803 

24,134 

*57,876 

47,860 

Kxpetises and commission 
I/ife fund at the end 

22,318 

17,712 

year , ‘..c^ 

616,231 

532,954 

Balance Sheet. 



jjabilities— 



Capital 

2,000 

2,000 

Tjfe and Annuity fund 

515,231 

' 532,953 

Other -funds 

Claimsi surrenders etc. due 

4,781 

4.886 

and unpaid 

10.932 

10,596 

Other liabilities 

78^492 

73,711 

Total 

611,436 

624,146 


Assets— 


Giltedge Securities 

*107,862 

*116,009 

rrefereiice and other stcx:ks 

312,049 

305,220 

Doans on Company’s poli- 
cies 

99,478 

100,981 

Other loans and niortj^af'es 

29,897 

28,814 

Property 

27,406 

27,983 

Outstanding; atnl deferred 
premiums 

19,618 

18,286 

Cash 

5,556 

18,201 

Other assets 

9,568 

8,622 

Total 

611,436 

624,146 


* Including Municipal, Public Utility and other 
Bonds. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES SECTION : 
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LIGHT RAILWAYS 

D. Y. ANDERSON, M.A. 

X ^ K = X X ; ^ X ' ■" X ^ X ^ X j X X 


X — Xsx 



I 

X 

I 

X 

III 


X = Xi^X 


X 

Mil 

X 


Writing more than thirty years ago, 
W. H. Colo said that "the subject of TJght 
Railways may be compared to a country 
which has no fixed frontiers, or to those 
Arctic lands whose northern limits are still 
unmapped. The reader's first and natural 
demand for a definition of the term light 
railways must bo frankly met with the dis- 
appointing reply that a hard and fast defini- 
tion, at once concise, exact, and comprehen- 
sive, is not forthcoming." For general 
purposes, however, the terms light railway 
and narrow-gauge railway may be taken 
to be, though in fact they are not, synony- 
mous, and it is sufficient for the present to 
avoid academic discussion and to restrict 
consideration to the narrow-gaug(j railway 
systems of India. 

Railways in India arc constructed on 
four different gauges — ^thc broad or standard 
gauge of 5 ft. 6 ins., the metre gauge of 

ft. ins., and the two narrow-gauges of 
2 ft. and 2 ft. 6 ins. When the building of 
railways in India was first proposed, nearly 
a hundred years ago, it was suggested that 
the British standard gauge of 4 ft, 8J; ins. 
should be adopted, as this would facilitate 
the supply of locomotives and rolling stock 
from England. Lord Dalhousie, however, 
was advised by Mr. Simms (who had come 
out from England in 1845 as Consulting 
Engineer) to recommend a gauge of 6 ft., 
which would have greater advantages than 
wore furnished by the British standard, and 
would be practically as good as the old 
7 ft. track. The 5 ft. 6 ins. gauge was 
the eventual compromise, and has led to 
the Indian "break of gauge" as between 
standard and metre, to which have been 
attributed — probably wrongly — ^so many of 
the misfortunes of railway working in India. 

The broad and metre gauges have always 
been looked upon as the main line gauges. 


the narrow gauge lines b(ring considered as 
comparatively cheap tribularii-s to their more 
important and more (!xpensiv(; brethren. A 
study of the Indian railway map shows 
that the narrow lines are in almost all cases 
small systems connecting the main lines with 
agricultural, suburban or hill areas in which 
broader gauge construction would have been 
uneconomic. The map therefore consists of 
the long main routes on the broad and metre 
gauges ,and in the intervening spaces a 
scattered pattern of short narrow gauge 
lines, feeding and being fed by the main 
routes. 

The latest issue, for the year 1932-33, of 
the Annual Report by the Railway Board on 
Indian Railways gives the total route 
mileage? of all the railways in the country 
as 42,()6 i on March 31, 193.3- total 

21,131 miles are broad gauge, 17,653 are 
metre gaug(‘, and ,1,177 miles are narrow 
gauge. The light rail wavs are thus just 
und»T TO p(‘r cent, of the entire railway 
S3^stem. 

Sp(?aking numt*rirally, there are altogether 
165 railway svstciins -42 broad gauge, 62 
metre, and 6t narrow, the average route 
mileages being rspi'Ctively 500, 280 and 68. 
Of the narrow gauge? lines, four are abnor- 
mally long Satpura with 626 miles, the 
(iaekwar's Baroda lines with 333 » 
Gwalior s\"sti‘m with 295, and the Barsi line 
with 203. The remaining 57 sA^stems com- 
prise 2,720 route miles, with an ayerage of 
just under 50. These s(unewhat uninterest- 
ing figures show what the character of the 
light railways is, jiihI indicate the reason 
for their existence. 

Some of the 61 narrow gauge railways are 
owned by the Ciovernmont of India, some 
by Native States, and some by commercial 
companies ; the following statement sho\vs 
them under these headings and gives parti- 
culars of the gauges, route mileage, year of 
.opening, and managing or working agency. 
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I. State-owned. 




Gauge 

Mileage 

Opened Agency 

Bombay-Baroda & Central 

India 

2 

1 

72 

1914 

B. B. & C. 1. R. 

Dharwa-Pusad 


2 

t 

48 

1081 

G. I. P. R. 

Eastern Bengal 

Jorhat Provincial 


2] 


17 

1881 

E. B. R. 


2 


82 

1888 

Macneill & Co. 

Kalka-Simla 


2] 


60 

1908 

N. W. R. 

Kangra Valley 


2 


103 

1928 

N. W. R. 

Kohat-Thal 


2 


62 

1903 

N. W. R. 

Mor appiir-Hospur 


2 


78 

1906 

S. 1. R. 

Purulia-Uanchi 


2 ! 


117 

1907 

B. N. R. 

Raipur-Dhamtara 


2 


57 

1900 

B. N. R. 

Satpura 


2 


626 

1903 

B. N. R. 

Tirupattur-Krishnagiri 


2 


25 

1905 

S. I. R. 

Trans-Indus 


2 I 


157 

1913 

N. W. R. 

Tumsar-Tirodi 


2 


19 

1916 

B. N. R. 

Zhob Valley 


2i 


174 

1921 

N. W. R. 


Total 

route mileage 


... 1,637 


Average route mileage . 

• 

109 

. Indian Statk-owni':d. 

Bodeli Chhota-Udnipur 


2J 


23 

1917 

Baroda State 

Cutch State 


2J 


72 

1905 

Cuteh State 

Dholpur State 


2 


55 

1908 

Dholpur State 

Gaekwar’s Baroda Slate 


2 


333 

1873 

Baroda State 

Gwalior Light 


2 


295 

1899 

Gwalior State 

Kolar District 


2 


6^1. 

1913 

Mysore State 

Parlakimedi Light 


2 

1 

it 

56 

1900 

B. N. U. 

Piplod Devgad Bari a 


2 


10 

1929 

B. B. & C. I. R. 

Rajpipla State 


2^ 

58 

1897 

B. B. 8i C. I. R. 

Tarkera Narasimharajapura 

2 


27 

1915 

Mysore State 


Total 

route mileage 

... 

... 993 


Average route 

mileage 

... 

... 99 


III. Company-* >WNHD. 


Arrah-Sasaram 


2^ 

65 

1911 

Martin Si Co. 

Ahmedpur- Katwa 


2 

32 

1917 

McLeod & Co. 

Bankura-Damodar River 


2 

(iO 

1916 

MeLeorl Sc Co. 

Bangalore-Chik Ballapur 


2 

39 

1915 

Mysore State 

Baraset-Basirhat 


2 

52 

1905 

Marlin Si Co. 

Barsi Light ^ 


2 

20 :) 

1897 

Barsi Lt. Ky. Co. 

Bengal Provincial 


2 

:53 

1894 

Bengal Prov. Ry. Co. 

Bukhtiarpur-Bihar 


2 

.33 

1903 

Martin Sc Co. 

Burdwan-Katwa 


2 

32 

1915 

McLeod Si Co. 

Champancr-Shivrajpur Pani 


23 

31 

1911 

Killiek Nixon & Co. 

Dariecling-TIimalayan 


2 

51 

1880 

(rillanders, Arbiilhnol Si Co. 

Darjccling-IIinialayan Extensions 

2 

95 

1914 

Gillaiidcrs, Arbiithnoi Si (ai. 

Dashgara-Jamalpii rgan j 


2 

8 

1917 

Bengal Prov. Ry. Co. 

Dchri-Rohtas 


2 

26 

1911 

Octavius Steel & Co. 

Dhond-Baraniati 


2 

27 

1914 

Shapoorji Godbole Si Co. 

Ellechpur-Yeotmal 


2 

118 

1913 

Killiek Nixon & Co. 

Fu Iwah-Islampur 


2 

27 

1922 

Martin & Co. 

Godhra-Lunavada 


2 

25 

1930 

Killiek Nixon & Co. 

Howrah- Am ta 


2 

44 

mrr 

Marlin & Co. 

Howrah-Sheakhala 


2 

20 

1897 

Martin & Co. 

Jacobad-Ka.shnior 


2l 76 

1914 

Forbes Forbes Campbell & Co. 

Jagadhri-Light 


2 

3 

1911 

J. L. Ry. Co. 

Jessore-Jhenidah 


2 

37 

1913 

Jhenida Lt. Ry. Syndicate 

Kalighat-Falta 

... 

2 

26 

1917 

McLeod & Co. 

Khulna-Bagcrhat 


2 

20 

1918 

E. B. R. 

Kulasekarapatnam Light 

••> 

2 

27 

1915 

Parry & Co. 

Larkana-Jacobabad 


2l 53 

1922 

Forbes Forbes Campbell & Co. 

Matheran Light 


2 

18 

1907 

Matheran Steam Tramway Co. 

Mayurbhanj 


2i 

71 

1905 

B. N. Ry. 

Nadiad-Kapadvanj 


2 

28 

1013 

Killiek Nixon & Co. 

Pachora- J am ner 


2i 

35 

1018 

Shapoorji Godbole & Co. 

Pulgaon-Arvi 


2 

22 

1917 

Killiek Nixon & Co. 

Shahdara- (Delhi) Saharanpur 


2 

; 92 

1907 

Martin & Co. 

Tezpore-Balipara Light 


2 

20 

1894 

Kilburn & Co. 

Tirupati-Tiruchanur Light 


2 

8 

... 

Kilburn & Co. 

Trivellore Light 

... 

‘2 

2 

1921 

T. N. Chetty & Son^ 


Total route mileage ... 1,549 

Average route mileage 48 
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A = Branch line company under rebate 
terms. 

B = Company subsidised by Government of 
India. 

C = Company subsidised by Provincial 
Government. 

D-- Company subsidised by District Board. 
E-- Company subsidised by Indian State. 

F -- Branch line company under guarantee 
terms. 

G -- Unassisted Company. 

It will be seen that the Company -owned 
lines are operated under various conditions, 
regarding which a few w'ords of explanation 
may be given. 

A. — Branch Line Companies under rebate 
terms. 

In 1925 the Railway Department of the 
Government of India published a Resolu- 
tion on the subject of the financing of branch 
lines of railways. I'his Resolution states 
that branch and feeder lines are constructed 
under an agreement whereby the State either 
guarantees a minimum return on ('apital 
(sec F below), or alternatively "undertakes 
that the line shall receive out of the earn- 
ings of the main line from traffic contributed 
by the branch, such a sum, known as a 
rebate, as will make up the total earnings 
of the branch to a given sum, while the 
branch in each case shares with the main 
line any profit exceeding the guaranteed 
minimum." This scheme w'as evolved at 
the end of last century, wium (iovernment 
was unable to i)rovid(i capital ; but the 
Acworth Committee damned it very 
thoroughly, and in consequence the Gov- 
ernment decided to abandon the policy and 
to reduce the mmiber of Branch Line Com- 
panies. "If on any occasion the (Govern- 
ment of India should be unable to find 

funds for construction and should 

it be considered advisable to tap fresh 
sources for subscription to railway loans by 
offering terms different from those given to 
the ordinary Government loans, that is, by 
offering not only a fixed rate of interest, 
but a share in the profits of a particular 
Branch Line, there appears to be no parti- 
cular advantage of using a financial half- 
way house specially to float a loan on such 
terms ; there appears to be no reason why 
the Government should not float the loan 
direct." This is a very fair sample of 
official journalese, but what it means is that 
if, in future, any branch lines are to be 
built, Government will cither do its own 
building, or at least supply the necessary 
funds. 


B. — Companies subsidised by the Govern- 

ment of India. 

There are four of these — Barsi, Shahdara- 
Saharanpur, Dchri-Rohtas and Matheran ; 
and the conditions for the first two are: — 

I. Barsi — ^receives land only from Gov- 
ernment, but no financial aid, all profits 
going to the Company, (iovernment may 
determine the contract in I9.j.| or 1954, and 
if it docs so shall pay to th(-‘ company in 
England in sterling a sum such as, when 
added to any unspent capital, shall amount 
to the total paid-up capital expended with 
the authority of the Government. 

II. S h a h d a r a- (Delhi) Saharanpur — 
receives land onl}' from (iovernment. The 
Local Government (U. B. A. & O.) provide 
free land sufficient for a single 5'-6" track, 
with land for all works and conveniences ; 
together with the use of portions of the local 
roads. The Local (iovernment give no 
financial guarantee but take half of the 
profits in excess of 4% on the paid-up 
capital. The Local (iovernment may 
determine the agreement at certain intervals 
(the next being 1931) and can then buy 
the line, paying to the Company the value 
calculated at 25 years’ purchase of the 
average annual profits for the preceding 3 
years, subject to a minimum of the capital 
expended and a maximum of 25% in excess 
thereof. 

C. — Companies subsidised by the Local 

Government. 

Darjccling-Hiinalayaii--(i overnment 
land and the use of the cart road arc given 
free: other land if necessary is acquired by 
Government and transferred to the Com- 
pany at cost price, 'i'hc (iovernment to pay 
enough to make tlu? gross receipts up to 
Rs. 2 lakhs annually. Half the net profits 
in excess of 5% are applied in repayment 
to the Government of the amount spent on 
maintaining the cart road during the year, 
or in making good the deficiency in gross 
receipts. Government may take over the 
line at 10 year intervals (next date 1939) 
paying its value as a dividend-earning 
investment plus a bonus of 20%. 

D. — Companies subsidised by District 

Boards. 

A typical example of these is the Howrah- 
Amta. The District Board grant free use 
of the side of the Board's road, and agree 
to pay such sum as may be required to make 
the net profits equivalent to a dividend of 
4%, subject to a maximum payment of 
Rs. 1,100 per annum per mile, or Rs. 28,000 
per annum. Profits in excess of 4% are 
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shared equally between the District Board 
and the Company. The District Board may 
purchase the line at stated intervals (next 
date 1937), the price being the value of the 
line as a dividend-earning investment, 
together with a bonus of 20%. 

E. — Company guaranteed by an Indian 

State. 

The Bangalorc-Chik Ballapur was floated 
by an Indian Company under a guarantee, 
from the Mysore Durbar, of 4% per annum 
on the subscribed capital, 'rhe Company 
failed to raise the entire cai)ital, and the 
Mysore Durbar then subscribed the balance 
as joint owners, the Company retaining the 
option of repaying the amount later on. 

F. — Branch Line Companies under 

guarantee terms. 

The Burdwan-Katwa is typical of this 
group. Government jn-ovides land free. 
When the net receipts are not sufficient to 
pay interest at 3^% on the capital, the Gov- 
ernment makes the amount up to this figure ; 
if the net receipts arc not over 5% they go 
to the Company, and any excess over 5% 
is divided equally between the Government 
and the Company. In 1946, or at lO-ycar 
intervals thereafter, (jovernment can pur- 
chase the line, paying 25 times the average 
net earnings of die preceding 3 years. 

G. — Unassisted Companies: These need 

no explanation. 

It is interesting to examine the financial 
results of the various lines, in order to 
form some opinion of the advantages, from 
a purely monetary point of vi(JW, of the 
different methods of ovvnershij). The table 
below gives the average figures, for the 
three years 1930 — 33, of -(«) the percentage 
of net earnings to total capital outlay, and 
(6) the operating ratio, or percentage of 
working expenses to gross earnings. It 
should be pointed out the total capital out- 
lay is not the same thing as the issued 
capital. 


I. State^owiied line.s. 

(A) Return (B) Ratio 


B. B. S: C. I. 

1.3 

83.99 

Dliarwa-Pii.sad — No separate statislic.s. 
U. B. R.— No separate slalislies. 


Jorhat 

1.8 

105.96 

Kaiijjra Valley 

1.7 

172.40 

Kalka-Sinila 

0.1 

98.87 

Kohat-Tlial 

8.3 

392.32 

Mora ppar-Hospur 

0.3 

152.14 

Vunilia-Raiichi 

0.3 

96.95 

Raipur-Dliamtara 

1.3 

87.72 

Satpura 

1.6 

128.87 

Tirupattur-Kri.slinagiri 

TraiKS-Indus 

2.7 

129.46 

(Commercial) 

5.0 

174.09 

Tran.s-Indus (]\Iilitarv) 

2.9 

275.72 

Tumsar-Tirodi— No separate statistics. 


Zhob Valley 

7.7 

384.55 


II. Indian state-owned lines. 


Bodeli 

... 3.0 

70.31 

Catch 

... 4.5 

56.38 

Dholpur 

... 4.0 

60.58 

Baroda 

... 1.5 

79.06 

Gwalior 

... 2.0 

71.03 

Kolar 

... 1.0 

85.05 

Parlakimedi 

.. 5.7 

40.94 

Piplod 

... 4.0 

51.69 

Rajpipla 

... 3.8 

70.45 

Tarikere 

... 1.6 

64.85 

III. Company^owned lines. 


Arrah 

... 4.9 

71.95 

Ahm.'ulpur 

... 3.8 

95.22 

Bankura 

... 3.8 

118.98 

Bangalore 

... l.O 

85.57 

Baraset 

... 4.7 

79.06 

Barsi 

... 3.9 

64.20 

Bengal Prov. 

... 2.6 

67.29 

Biikliliarpiir 

... 6.1 

70.28 

Burdwaii 

... 3.7 

82.16 

Champareti 

... 0.8 

124.84 

Darjeeling 

.. 8.3 

70.42 

Darjeeling Bt.\tensions 

... 2.3 

68.05 

Dasligara 

... 1.7 

67.29 

Dehri 

... 5.2 

66.55 

Dhond 

... 5.9 

45.00 

IClliclipiir 

... 5.3 

45.00 

I'ntwah 

... 4.5 

75.48 

Goillira 

... 0.9 

87.77 

IIowrali-Amla 

... 8.2 

73.76 

I lowrab-vSheakala 

... 4.4 

82.34 

J.'U’fdiabad 

. 4.0 

45.00 

J.^gadliri 

1.0 

87.65 

Je.ssore 

... 0.9 

1 16.57 

Kalighal 

... 3.5 

92.45 

Kliiilnn . . 

.. 6.6 

45.00 

Kula.si Karapatiinm 

... 4.4 

80.02 

barkana 

... 3.8 

45.00 

Mallicran 

... 1.4 

83.34 

MaviirMiaiij 

... 3.1 

40.94 

Nadi.'id 

... 1.2 

89.02 

Parhora 

... 2.4 

45.00 

Pulgaon— included with 

Tdliohpnr. 


Slialidara 

... 9.1 

47.79 

Tezpore 

.. 8.6 

7.‘5.33 

Trivellf»re 


150.00 

The average figures are 

as Billows:— 


Stale lines 

... 2.3% 

175.61 

Indian state lines 

... 3.0% 

65.03:, 

Company lines 

... 4.0% 

76.69". 


If the Kohat, Zhob and Trans-Indus 
(military) lines arc excluded, the State liiu‘ 
figures arc — t.i% and 123.05%. The com 
parative results for the three years 1927 — 30 
were : — 

Stnte lines ... ... 1.4 99.58 

Indian stale lines ... 3.3 64.89 

Company lines ... ... 4.9 75.74 

There may, of course, be local conditions 
other than ownership which affect the re- 
sults: but a study of the above figures 
certainly tends to show that nationalisation 
is certainly not financially advantageous. 
The cry for nationalisation of the railways 
has not been very loud during recent years, 
perhaps owing to the general depression ; 
but one never knows when it will be raisefl 
again, and it is as well to bear the figures in 
mind. It is a little difficult to understand 
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why the clamour has been for state owner- 
ship of railways while no one appears to 
have suggested the nationalisation either of 
road services or of steamer lines. Why 
should rail transport be singled out for this 
doubtful privilege? 

Most of those who read these pages will 
be interested in the light railways more 
particularly from an investment point of 
view, and the following table, therefore, 
gives the averagci dividend paid during the 
three years 1930 — ^33, the current (July, 
1934) market price, and the yield: — 
Company Dividend Par Price Yield 


.Mim.'idpur 

3 

»/4 

100 

82 

4.6 

Arrah 

4 


100 

57 

7.0 

Ifaiikura 

3 

7/16 

100 

8U 

4.2 

Jkiraset 

4 


100 

57 

7.0 

Uuklitiarpur 

4 11/16 

100 

61 

7.7 

Biirdwan 

3 

1/2 

100 

82 

4.3 

Darjeeliiifj 

8 


100 

60 

13.3 

Dcliri 

5 

5/12 

10 

Hi 

4.7 

Dlioiid 

5 

5/12 

100 

87 

6.2 

l-'iitwa 

3 

1/2 

100 

81 i 

4.3 

IIowrah-Aiiita 

S 

1/2 

100 

88i 

6.2 

Ilovvrali-Sheak.'ila 

4 

1/3 

100 

58 

7.5 

ICali^hat 

3 

1/2 

100 

81 i 

4.3 

harkaiia 

4 

1/6 

100 

I07i 

3.9 

^^ayurhhanj 

3 

5/6 

100 

58 

6.6 

1‘acliora 

4 


100 

82^ 

4.9 

Sliahdara 

7 


100 

132.) 

5.3 


These figures do not sound unattractive, 
particularly when it is considered that as 
trade recovers from th(^ depression, rail 
traffics will increase, and it is reasonabfij to 
hope that dividcjnds and market prices will 
also rise. 

But it is necessary to sound a note of 
warning. It is truii that there have been 
signs of a lifting of the depression and that 
there has been some improvement in rail- 
way traffics: but the railways, and especially 
the light railways, are not yet by any 
means out of the wood. Bad trade is a 
temporary evil, but there are other difficul- 
ties to be faced, the worst of these being the 
competition from road services. These road 
services enjoy many advantages which need 
not be enumerated here, and until recently 
the Indian Railways were powerk^ss to fight 
against them. 'I'he railways are governed 
by the Indian Railways Act, which was 
evolved in 1890, when motor cars were 
very much in their infancy, and no one 
foresaw that they would develop into the 
present day menace. In that respect the Act 
was entirely out of dale, and it was not 
until 1933 that any alteration in its provi- 
sions was made. Section 51 of the Act autho- 
rised railways *‘to provide and maintain any 
means of transport which may be required 
for the reasonable convenience of passengers, 
animals or goods carried or to be carried on 
the railway.** The effect of thiS was that 


railways, with the sanction of the Railway 
Board, could operate road services as feeders 
to their rail services, but could not operate 
road services alongside their rail services. 
That is to say, if a railway had a track 
running between two points A and B, it 
was forbidden to run a parallel road service 
betwciai A and H, because the road traffic 
was not "carried or to be carried*’ by rail. 
Many of the narrow gauge railways in India 
have their alignment along the sides of 
District Board roads, and there is therefore 
an opening for direct competition between 
road and rail, mile by mile, over the entire 
route. The loc.:il authorities could issue 
licenses for road services to be operated on 
such roads to any applicant except the 
railway company, and the railway had no 
means of meeting the competition. Motor 
buses arc speedier than narrow gauge trains, 
they can pick up and put down traffic at 
any point on the route, they are to a great 
extent free from the local taxation which 
can be a heavy burden on railways, and 
they are subject to much less strict super- 
vision and control as regards standard of 
maintenance, treatment of staff, legal si>eed 
limit, and legal carrying capacity. 

This state of affairs was obviously unjust, 
and to remedy matters a Bill to amend the 
Railway Act was introduced in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in 1933. The express purpose 
of the Bill was to alter Section 51 of the Act 
in such a way that the railways would be 
enabled to operate road services on exactly 
the same footing as other road service 
owners ; the resultant Act, which was born 
after considerable pre-natal pains in the 
Assembly .and in Committee, is not a very 
stout child. If Mr. Blank or Babu 
Koihai wishes to run a road stryice, he 
go(?s to the local authorities, gets his license, 
and runs his bu.scs. If a railway company 
wishes to run a road ser\ace, it has to apply 
for sanction to the Railway Board, the Rail- 
way Board has to consult the Provincial 
Government, the Provincial Government has 
to consult the local authorities, who have to 
consult the village chowkidar, who has to 
consult the elephant in the zoo, who has to 
consult the man in the moon: and after 
about two years somebody may say yes or 
no: and if that can be called "an equal 
footing” then the Ochterlony Monument is 
made of green cheese. 

In the summer of 1932 the Managing 
Agents of the various light railways in India 
addressed a letter to the (Government of India 
setting forth their grievances. The Govern- 
ment replied that they were about to send 
out two doves — Messrs. Kirkness and 
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Mitchell of the Railway Board — ^who would 
survey the floods and endeavour to find 
any peaks of land which might be appear- 
ing above the submerging waters. In due 
course, these gentlemen submitted an ela- 
borate and exceedingly valuable report, con- 
taining a number of admirable suggestions. 
This report, on the basis of which the whole 
problem could have been settled in a few 
weeks, is now presumably collecting dust 
and feeding the white ants on the shelves of 
the Railway Board office. 

Early in 1933 a Road-Kail Conference 
was convened in Simla. Representatives of 
the Central and Provincial Governments, of 
the railways, the road users, the tinkers, 
tailors, soldiers, sailors, and everybody else. 


met and talked, and talked, and passed a 
number of highly interesting resolutions— 
which are still being discuss^ and written 
about and (perhaps) studied by the central 
and provincial governments. Meanwhile 
the road services continue to steal traffic from 
the railways (in many cases at the expense of 
Government and the District Boards) and no 
real effort of any kind has been made to 
ensure that the road services are efficiently 
supervised and operated, or to arrange that 
the two competing forms of transport may 
continue to exist on a sound financial basis 
and without cutting each other's throats. 
Possibly the official plan is that this delay, 
if sufficiently protracted, will automatically 
settle the problem by causing the death of 
one of the rival parties. 



PUBUC UTILITY SECTION : 



X 

I 

X 

ill 

X 

II 


X 





HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN INDIA 



Electrical development in India, unlike 
most other phases of our national economy, 
is as important for what has so far been 
achieved as for what yet remains to be 
done. The material progress of India's 
millions unquestionably requires a vast 
industrial development commensurate with 
the scope which this country offers. But 
India is not adequately endowed with coal, 
the traditional force of power, or its later 
rival, oil. While for other countries elec- 
trical development would be more of an 
improvement suggested by the progress of 
science, for India electrical development 
would be the sole and indispensable con- 
dition of economic progress. This is as 
much as saying that before the develop- 
ment of electricity and ihe invention of the 
various uses to which it is now put, indus- 
trial progress in India would have seemed 
less feasible than it does to-day. It is 
necessary to dwell on tliis point as there 
is a tendency to regard the vast hydro- 
electric schemes that have l^en comple- 
ted and that are still in progress as more 
the concern of electrical engineers and 
other technicians than a point of vital 
importance to the well-being of the average 
man. 

Electrical dcvelo])mcnt is affected both 
by the establishment of large public uti- 
lity companies in big industrial areas, and 
also by taking advantage of the water 
power available in an area to institute 
large hydro-electric schemes. The latter 
enables the distribution of current over 
large areas at comparatively small cost. 
Though the institution of such schemes 
requires the outlay of big amounts, once 
the schemes are instituted, progress is 
heady and conditions of all-round improve- 
ment ensue without delay. But the for- 
mer is dependent upon a number of con- 
ditions which are not satisfied easily. 
Development through the activities of 
isolated joint stock companies necessarily 
means that progress can be attained only 


when the conditions generally favourable to 
joint stock enterprise arc present. Though 
there are periods of boom it is rarely, if at 
all, that a substantial part of the available 
new capital flows into one particular direc- 
tion. Besides, as electrical companies have 
to depend not so much on the demand for 
the amenities of civilised urban life, as on 
the needs of industries for power, it will be 
a long time before the smaller towns or the 
rural areas can secure electric current on 
anything like a fair rate. 

It will be seen from the above analysis 
that electrical development of the first of 
the two kinds mentioned has to be slow, 
meagre and unsatisfactory. The big indus- 
trial cities ha>'c naturally been the first to 
have electric supply companies in their 
midst facilitating both the processes of in- 
dustrial production and also the domestic 
conveniences of tlu^ inhabitants of those 
areas. It would hardly be possible, nor 
indeed would it bo useful or necessary to 
trace the development of (jlectric supply 
companies over India’s urban areas. In a 
sense, they arc rather the result, than a 
potential cause of industrial activity. The 
hydro-electric schemes, on the other hand, 
have? the merit of producing conditions for 
which the ordinary joint-stock companies 
would only have to wait. It is fortunate 
that among the many gifts that nature has 
lavishly bestowed on this country, water 
power is by no means the least. In the 
hilly tracts of India are gigantic falls which 
lend themselves admirably to their utilisa- 
tion in hydro-electric projects. The pro- 
jects, too, can be of such vast dimensions 
that the neighbouring plains are afforded the 
full share of their benefits. It follows from 
this, that those regions wdiich are veiy 
distant from hilly tracts and the source of 
big river systems, have to depend on the 
slower and more pro&aic process of electri- 
fying themselves. P'rorn the point of view 
of hydro-electric development, those which 
are most fortunately situated are in their 
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order of importance, Bombay, Mysore, 
Southern and South East India, the U. P. 
and the Punjab ; and the other parts of 
India are in this respect less fortunate. 

The ‘credit for pioneering in hydro-elcctric 
schemes goes to the Mysore State which 
harnesses the Cauveri falls to the purpose of 
generating electric energy for domestic and 
industrial consumption throughout the State. 
This project is the oldest in conception, in 
execution, and in development. It is also 
unique in the great blessing it has conferred 
upon the large population. The idea of 
utilising the Cauveri falls is reported to have 
been mooted first in 1R94 when attention 
was drawn to the possibility of long distance 
transmission of power. Further investi- 
gations afterwards followed. But the 
credit of giving single-minded devotion to 
the task of bringing it to fruition despite all 
the obstacles of the day, belongs to the 
Indian statesman, Sir K. Seshdari Iyer, the 
famous Dewan of Mysore. In 1899 the 
decision was reached by the Government to 
utilise the fall for the production of electric 
power to be transmillod to industrial under- 
takings in different parts of the State in- 
cluding the Kolar gold mines. The primary 
consideration was that industrial enteryDriscs 
throughout the Slate would get the supply 
of cheap motive power. The preliminaries 
consisted in acquiring from the Madras (Gov- 
ernment the right to use the whole of the 
water power. The falls occur in the river 
('auveri which at this point forms the boun- 
(lar\7 between th(^ Mysore State and the 
Coimbatore district, where the stream forms 
the famous island of Sivasamudram. The 
riv(T has falls on both its branches, the 
British side being known as Bar Chakki and 
other side as the Gangana Chakki. The 
head works are about two miles above the 
falls and as in all similar cases the water 
has to be diverted by means of a masonry 
(lam 9 ft. high and 2,400 ft. long across the 
river. The flow is of course controlled by 
suitable gales. The generating station is 
situated in a place where are locahxl the 
control gates for regulating the flow from 
th(^ penstock and pipe lines conveying the 
wat(T to the turbines. Two parallel chan- 
nels about three miles in length conduct 
the water to the forebay above the generat- 
ing station. The capacity of the channel is 
^,200 cusecs. But the full capacity will be 
utilised only when the growth of the demand 
for power warrants it. A silt reservoir with 
a capacity of five million cubic feet is also 
provided to ensure that water going into the 
hirbines is free from silt. The average 
power generated during the month is 


I4»310,000 B. T. units. The power is 
generated at a voltage of 2,200. The prin- 
cipal consumers of the power are the Kolar 
gold mines which ^re 92 mili^s away, Banga- 
lor<^ at a distance of Go miles and Mysore, 
37 miles. The Mettur project in the Madras 
Presidency also during the constructi(ui got 
its supply of electric power from the Mysore 
hydro-electric works. 

No account of the Mysore project would 
be ade(|iiatc or complete without a referenda 
to the provision of storage reservoir at 
Krishnarajasagara which enables the flow of 
water available at any time to be reserved 
and regulated according to tlui needs of the 
moment. The vast diffidence that it makes 
will be scon from the fact that during the 
diy weather the How of the Cauveri at 
Sixasamudram does not exceed loo cusecs; 
but with th(i storage it is possibk; to have 
900 cusecs. Penstock pipes arc provided in 
the reservoir dam to enable an increase in 
the supply of el(?ctricity gencrat('d at 
Krishnarajasagara according to the recpiire- 
ments. The Krishnarajasagara dam is 
8,600 ft. in length and 124 ft. Iiigh above 
the river bed. The catchment area is 4,100 
square miles and the storage capacity is 
44,827 million cubic ft. 1'he water spread 
is .'19.5 square miles. Among tlui advan- 
tages of the storage reservoir is the possi- 
bility of bringing a higluT art^'l of land 
under irrigation than has been possible till 
now in a country subject to frofjuent 
drough.t. 

1*1 u' advantages that have flow’(‘(I from tlie 
hydro-electric project in Mjsore can be ap- 
pnTintetl eviii by a casual visitor to that 
Slate. 11 may be g(‘nerally stated here that 
as a result ?vIysorc is <.)ne of the fon^most 
industrial slates of India. The State itself 
has inilialed a iniinber of industrial enter- 
prises which are yielding an annual revenue 
of about l^s. 30 lakhs. The amenities of 
civilised life* like electric light, etc., are 
available to the most obscure parts of the 
State and at a rate which compares most 
favourably with the rates ols(Wvhere in India 
and the world. 

N(‘xt to the Mysore inojcct in the order 
of rlironology but far more spectacular from 
every point of viiw is tlic hydro-electric 
enterprise projected by the Talas and in- 
tended to exploit the possibility, from this 
point of view' of the Western Ghats. The 
Tata Hydro-Electric .scheme embraces three 
companies, namely, Tata Hydro-Electric 
Power ("ompany, Andhra Valley Power 
Company and fata Power Company. The 
three companies arc alike in various w'ays; 
and through the various links between them 
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they must be considered as a single unit. 
Taken together, they take the first place in 
India as the most ^gantic hydro-electric 
power scheme. Possibly, they constitute 
the world's biggest hydro-electric project. 
The capital scheme of the three companies 
involved Rs. i6J crores; and the block ex- 
penditure comes to Rs. i6 crores. Among 
the many marvellous achievements of the 
Tata House in regard to the pioneering of 
industries in India, the hydro-electric pro- 
jects are not the least notable. The power 
generated by the three-Companies is utilised 
for the electrification of a section of the 
B. B. and C. I. Rly. and the G. I.P. Rly. 
and by most of the cotton mills in the 
Bombay island. The Bombay Electric 
Supply & Tramways Company, which has 
the monopoly for the retail supply of elec- 
trical power in the City of Bombay, takes 
power in bulk from the Tata Companies. 
Even after meeting all these.* demands, the 
productive capacity of the three projects is 
not utilised to the full. The Kalyan power 
scheme of the G. I. P. Rly. was a needless 
outlay on the part of the railway adminis- 
tration; and the cost per unit to the railway 
from the working of the Kalyan power sta- 
tion is higher than the rate at which the 
G. I. P. buy part of their requirements from 
the Tatas. Theni can be no doubt that the 
Kalyan power station was a needless dupli- 
cation of effort, while without that effort 
and outlay, the railway w^ould have secured 
power cheaper. Owing to the prevalent 
trade depression, there has been no expan- 
sion in the con.surnption of electrical power. 
In the result, the I'ata Hydro-Electric Com- 
panies are working, and may have to con- 
tinue to work, only to partial capacity. 
These projects have be(^n a tremendous suc- 
cess not only as engineering enterprises; the 
shaniholders have been in receipt of satis- 
factory dividends in the case of the two 
companies started in the earlit*r years, while 
the Tata Power Company, the last of the 
trio is now on a dividend-paying basis. 

Madras, though lagging behind the other 
provinces in respect of general industrialisa- 
tion, promises to go ahead in the future. 
The hopes are based solely on the possibili- 
ties that are being opened out by the Pykara 
Hydro Power Scheme. The main engineer- 
ing features of this scheme are briefly sum- 
marised: The Pykara River rises on the 
slopes of the Mukurti Peak, I2 miles due 
west of Ootacamund, the summer head- 
quarters of the Madras Government and 
after a winding course of about 15 miles on 
the Nilgiri Plateau, it plunges down to the 
plains below in two falls, 180 and 200 feet. 


A total drop of over 4,000 feet is taken with- 
in a few miles and thereafter the river be- 
comes known as the Moyar which, skirting 
the foot of the Nilggiri Plateau on 
the north, eventually joins the Bhavani. 
The 4,000 feet difference in level, between 
the edge of the plateau, where the main falls 
begin and the Moyar River at the foot of the 
plateau, is the head available for develop- 
ment. Initially it is proposed to utilise only 
the first 3,000 feet under the name of the 
Pykara Scheme and when the demand for 
power increases, the lower 1,000 feet will 
be developed with the name of Moyar 
Scheme. Full investigations show that Hit? 
Pykara River is capable of producing 

100.000 horse power, although it would be 
many years before the demand can develo]! 
to that extent. The scheme as now sanc- 
tioned is for developing a maximum of 

21.000 horse power for the Nilgiris and 
Coimbatore districts only. As the demand 
increases additional reservoirs will be con- 
structed on the plateau for storing largt^r 
quantities of water, until the full possibilities 
of the site, namely, 100,000 horse power are 
brought into use. The designs have been 
so drawn up that a minimum of capital is. 
at any time, kept locked up on unproduc- 
tive works or equipment but flexible enough 
to admit of extensions at a minimum of 
cost. The catchment area which is to Ik* 
utilised is about 38 square miles in extent 
and receives an annual rainfall averaging 
about 105 inches. The highest floods 
known have been in July, the river dis 
charging more than 20,000 cusecs, and the 
lowest flow observed has been in May, beine 
only 15 cusecs. It is apparent that a cri 
tain amount of regulation of the river 1)\ 
storage is necessary before continuous puwn 
can be generated. The catchment has. for 
Innately, several suitable reservoir-sites; luitl 
for this reason the Pykara Scheme? is consi 
dered a very flexible and attractive develop 
ment. Additional storage can be obtained 
at any time, to cope with an increase; in 
power demand, by constructing a series of 
dams one after another. 

The waters of the Pykara will be diverted 
by a small dam constructed across the river 
about a mile above the main fall and an 
aqueduct 7,000 feet long will convey them 
to a forebay on the edge of the plateau. 
They will be supplemented by another and 
an independent supply from a reservoir 
formed by a dam across the Glen Morgan 
stream. The effective storage provided will 
be about 84 million cubic feet and this will 
serve all purposes for a number of years. 

From the forebay the water will be taken 
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through a pipe 78 inches in diameter of 
riveted steel which lower down branches 
into high pressure penstock pipes varying 
from 27 inches to 21 inches and these will 
carry the water down the hillside to thti 
power house; 3,000 feet below. These pipes 
will have a length along the slope of about 
10,000 feet and in the lower portions where 
the water pressure will be very high, the 
pipes will be made of special steel and it 
may be necessary to further reinforce them 
by steel bands. For this reason the scheme 
will be unique in India and it is believed 
tiiat there are only four schemes in the world 
wlicrc higher heads have been developed, 
'fhe cost of these pipes along with their sup- 
ports when erected will be about Rs. 18 
lakhs. A permanent haulage track will be 
laid alongside the pipes to convey men and 
material between the top and bottom of the 
plateau. The penstock pipes end in a mani- 
fold, from which water will be led into three 
generator units, each of 7,800 k. w., maxi- 
mum rating. One of these will be spare for 
use in emergencies. 

Power will be generated at t 1,000 volts 
and transformed up to 66,000 volts for trans- 
mission to Coimbatore. It is proposed to 
instal high tension transformers outdoors, 
and when the demand for power increases, 
more turbo generators will be installed and 
the transmission raised to t,to,ooo volts. 

The* power generated at Pykara will be 
transmitted to different centres of consump- 
tion by high voltage overhead lines. A 
double circuit 66,000 volts line (50 miles 
long) will carry power to the Coimbatore 
sub-station and branch lines at 22,000 volts 
will radiate from this sub station to the other 
centres in the district such as Tirupnr, 
Pollachi and Anamalais. 'I'he Nilgiris Dis- 
trict load will be catered for by branch lines 
from the Pykara Power house itself. The 
principal users of power would be the cotton 
mills at Coimbatore, Tirupur and Pollachi, 
who are expected to take more than half the 
output. A large proportion would also be 
used by the tea estates in the Nilgiris and 
Anamalais. The rest of the power will be 
for the lighting of towns and supplying small 
factories, flour mills, ginning mills, rice 
mills, etc. Also, it is expected that the 
South Indian Railway may have, at least, 
a portion of their Nilgiris Section electrified 
and their stations in the districts near the 
power lines lit up by electricity. 

No account of hydro-electric development 
in India will be complete without a reference 
to the provisions for the generation and 
supply of electric power in the Mettur Irri- 
gation project, which will be complete by 


the end of August 1934. i Mettur pro- 
ject is no doubt i)rimarily an irrigation pro- 
ject aimed at the storage and regulation of 
the waters of the Can very, which run irre- 
gularly owing to the vagaries of the two 
monsoons, both of which feed this South 
Indian river. Like most modern works of 
this nature, the Mettur dam is adaptable to 
the policy of combining irrigation benefits 
with hydro-electric facilities and a luaximurn 
of 49.000 horse-power could be obtained, the 
minimum depending uy.)on the conditions in 
each summer. Provision is made to faci- 
litate the installation of four turbines operat- 
ing under a maximum head of 150 ft., the 
requisite intake pipes etc. having already 
lx;en fix(‘(i in the body of the dam. 

The hydro-electric scheme of the United 
Provinces is unicpie in that it serves a purely 
agricultural area without counting on the 
concentrated demand for energy which usu- 
ally forms the nucleus of any large system 
of electrical su])ply. I he United Provinces 
has a large area in which agricultural land is 
denied the advantage of natural gravity 
canals. 'I'he water supply has perforce to 
be by pumping from rivers, tube wells and 
the large open wells. Thv, possibility of 
placing at the? command of the average culti- 
vator a certain volume of cheap (‘Icctrical 
cnerg>' which he might utilise for the pur- 
poses of pumping water from the wells and 
other sources which cannot be made to reach 
the fields by the ordinary force of gravity 
suggested the installation of a hydro-electric 
supply. In th(? earlier stagt?s doubts were 
felt w'hether it was safe to att(‘mpt to utilise 
the waters of the Upper (ianges canal for 
the purpose of a hydro electric project. 
For, unlike the Pykara or th(' Sivasamudram 
falls it was not a case* of utilising waters 
running to \N'ast(? to far more productive pur- 
poses. In the United Provinces, the failure 
of an attempt on the Upper (ianges canal 
might mean damage to a canal system which 
by itself was a larg(^ asset securing to the 
State an average annual revenue of Ks. 6? 
lakhs. With tlu* gimeral advance of engi- 
neering the scheme became mori' and more 
feasible. 

'I'he river supply at the head works at 
Ilardwar varies according to the various 
seasons from 8,000 cusecs, the full capacity 
of the channel, to 5,000 cusecs. “The 
difference? in the level intercepted between 
the slope of the canal which averages i foot 
j)er mile and that of the country is absorb- 
ed by a series of 13 Vertical falls decreasing 
in height from 12 feet at the head to 6 feet 
near the tail. The total electric power avail- 
able at the 10 falls which have been found 
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suitable for power development is about 
3,400 K. W. or 47,000 h.p., of which about 
13,000 h.p. is now being developed by 
means of the project under review in addi- 
tion to 2,000 h.p. of oil-engine stand-by 
reserve.*' 

It would be appropriate to sketch briefly 
the growth of the whole scheme. In 1927, 
a construction power station which was 
formerly at mile 7 of the canal was remodell- 
ed and adapted for giving power to the 
Hardar group of towns and to Roorkce. 
This station has now been abandoned and 
absorbed into the extended network. In 
1928, two schemes were uiidertnken at the 
Bhola and Palra Falls. At the former were 
installed 4,500 h.p. turbo generator with a 
head of 14 feet together with a 400 li.p. local 
reserve oil s('t. 'I'hc? station has now been 
linked wMth the general transmission system. 
At Palra 300 horse power Kapla type sets 
were installed to supply pow(T to Kurja and 
also pump cusecs from the Kali Nadi. The 
Ramganga scheme was a later idea and its 
purpose was to generate 4,000 horse power 
at the Bahadrabad Falls and iitili.se tlie 
energy by 220 miles of h.t. transmission 
lines for electrifying ii districts. 200 cusecs 
of water were also to be pumiied by means 
of electricity from the Ramganga ri\’er to a 
hc;ight of 36 feet at 590 miles away from the 
power station. This was to irrigate' 50,000 
acres of fertile land for which no ordinary 
scheme of irrigation would avail. The total 
estimated cost of the combined eliK'trical and 
irrigation project was Rs. 47^ lakhs. The 
distribution of power in bulk is made through 
the agency of comriKncial companies with 
adequate n^scuirces to supply a smaller dis- 
trict. The probable future development of 
the scheme may b(i understood from the fact 
that the first stage of the development will 
be loaded up for 5 years and that thereafter 
it will be necessary to continue electrification 
at the rate of t fall per year so that 1941 
will see the .scheme in full completion. I'he 
ultimate capacity will then be 33,400 K. W., 
of which 26,500 K. W. will be constantly 
available plus 1,000 K. W. of oil-engine 
reserve. 

The Uhl river project of the Punjab was 
first conceived after a complete hydro-elec- 
tric survey of the Province in the year 1921. 


The Electricity Board advised the Govern- 
ment to concentrate on it to the exclusion of 
rival schemes. 

A description of the scheme with an em- 
phasis on the more difficult aspects thercf4 
will not only explain the delays which arous- 
ed popular criticism but also giye an idea oi 
the extent to which nature has been con- 
quered in the service of man's material 
needs. The river Uhl flows in a valley 
which is 6,000 feet above sea level. It is 
divided from the Kaiigra Valley by 
a ridge which is 9,000 feet high and more 
or less completely inaccessible. I'he purpose 
of the whole scheme is to take the waters of 
the Uhl and its tributary to the Kangra 
Valley. As it is out of the (juuslion to takt- 
the waters round the ridge, the only alter- 
native is to drive a tunnel through the 
ridge. It will be seen from this that thi' 
head-works are to be situated in the Uhl 
Valley where the River of that name is 
joined by its tributary. The pipe lines of 
the power house an) situated in tlie Kangra 
Valley; and the water is to be carried through 
2 ^ miles of concrete lined tunnel of more 
than 9 feet in diameter. From the mouth 
of the tunnel at the Kangra end, the water 
is dropped through slcel pipes 1,800 Icet 
down to the power house. 'J'hc distribution 
of electricity will be done by means of trans« 
mission line carried on steel tunnels from tin- 
power house at Jogindernagar. The build- 
ing of a dam nearly 270 fc-et high across tin- 
gorge through which the Ulil passes enables 
a tenfold increase in the pressure of the pipe- 
line. It is also intended to construct a 
second power house below that in tin- 
Kangra Valley conveying the water through 
another i)ipe-line and dropping it anollicr 
1,200 feet in order to secure the requisite 
pressure. The details of the execution ol 
the project are matters of the highest engi- 
neering interest; and rendered in non-tccliiii- 
cal and more vivid language, it may be a. 
thrilling tale from which school children 
might imbibe a romantic love of engiiuer- 
ing. But hero we must content oursehes 
with pointing out that all the difficulties have 
been ultimately surmounted, and it is now 
certain that the scheme will before long 
shower its benefits on the people of the 
province. 
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T. HISTORICAL. 

Indian Railways have been constructed 
either by the State or by private Com- 
panies. On completion of construction, 
they have been worked either by the 
State or by the Company which originally 
built them, or have been handed over to 
another Company to work. Several of the 
railways originally owned by (Companies 
have been purchased by the State. Some 
of these purchas(;d railways an; now 
worked by the State ; for example, the 
Sind, Punjab and Delhi Section of the 
North Western Railway. Some of them, 
as ill the case of the Bombay, Baroda and 
(ventral India Raihyay, have been handed 
back to bo worked by th(; ('ompany which 
originally constructed them. Some, on 
purchase, have Ixien handed ovct to othc;r 
railways to work under contract ; thus, 
parts of the old Madras Railway were 
handed over to the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta and South Indian Railways to 
work. The Nagda-M ultra Railway was 
built by the State, but has since been 
incorporated in the Bombay, Baroda and 
C'entral India Railway and is worked by 
that Company as a part of its system. The 
Delhi-Umbala-Kalka Railway, which was 
built by a Company of that name, has 
since been purchased by the State and is 
worked by the North Western Railway. 
Similarly, the Southern Punjab Railway 
(Company which had entrusted the w'ork- 
ing of its undertakings to the North 
Western Railway, has been purchased by 
(jovernment. 

The East Coast Railway was originally 
constructed and worked by Government 
as a faminc-protcctiye line, but its northern 
and southern sections were subsequently 
made over to the Bengal-Nagpur and Madras 
Railway Companies, respectively, to work as 
part of their systems. The Hyderabad- 
Jodhpur Frontier Section of the Jodhpur 
Railway was constructed by Government 
and handed over for working to the Jodhpur 
Railway which belongs entirely to an Indian 
State. The Bezwada Extension is in the 


same way worked by the Nizam's 
Guaranteed Stale Railway Company. The 
terms on which one railway works another 
are in all cases, except where a purchased 
railway has been absorbed entirely in a 
Stale Railway system, incorporated in a 
contract. Hardly two of these contracts an: 
alike in every respect. It is impossible to 
set out the differences arising out of the 
varying terms of the contracts, or to take 
account in every case of the histories of the 
railways since construction. 

11 . FINANCING BRANCH LINES. 

Railwa3\s fall under two main cate- 
gories : — 

{a) those in which (ioveniment has 
a capital interest, 

(b) those in which it has not. 

The second class comprises for the most 
part the branch line companies formed 
before the introduction ol the present 
policy of linancing branch lines referred to 
below. Generally, the main financial con- 
ditions of the contracts with such (vompanies 
a^'c : — 

(1) the provision ol land by Gov- 
li iiininit free of cost to the Companies ; 

(2) financial assistance in the shape 
of a firm guarantee of 3^ per cent, on 
the capital, or a rebate out of the net 
receipts of the parent system accruing 
from “interchanged traffic,” sufficient 
to make u[), with the net earnings of 
the branch, an amount equivalent to 
5 per cent, on tlu* capital ; and 

(3) ecpial division between Govern- 
ment and the braticli line company of 
surplus profits over and above 5 per 
cent. 

A number of .small railways in India have 
been constructed by Companies on these 
terms. The financing of such railways falls 
outside the Government programme of rail- 
way construction, the capital transactions 
appearing in the accounts representing 
merely the receipt and payment of deposits. 
The value of land is charged to Government 
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as Railway Revenue expenditure outside the 
accounts of the Company. Similarly the 
Government share of the Surplus Profits of 
the railway in excess of 5 per cent, is credit- 
ed as a Revenue receipt, Tn each case in 
which Government gives a direct guarantee, 
there is a liability in rc'spect of interest, and 
if Government were to make a payment 
under this liability it would figure in the 
accounts as Government expenditure on the 
railway. 

The various ways in which the Branch 
Line ('01 n panics linatKui themselves are — 

(t) by the issue of share capital, 

(2) by the issue of debentures, 

(3) by temporary loans (including cash 

credits) from banks or from the Managing 

Agents of the lines : and 

(4) by temporary advances from Ciovern- 
mont. 

Under their contracts with Government 
the conditions for the raising of fresh capital 
are always subject to the approval of Gov- 
ernment. 

The rate of interest at which these com- 
|)anies are abUi to borrow has an important 
effect on railway revenues, for, under the 
contracts, Government are liabUj to make up 
to the Branch Line companies under certain 
circumstances the difference between their 
net earnings and a fixed return on the capital 
invested by them, and the interest paid on 
loans by the Branch lin<! companies is gene- 
rally to be deducted from thcj net earning 
of the lines befoni such return is calculated. 
It happens that in many of these cases at 
present the ni;t earnings aft(;r meeting the 
interest on loan are insufficient to yield 
the guaranteed return on capital and Govern- 
ment becomes liable to make up the differ- 
ence. It is obvious that in such cases any 
reduction in the rate? of interest payable on 
present loans or for fresh capital would 
mean a definite reduction in tfu; loss to 
Government. 

The loans already raised by thes(‘ Branch 
Line Companies are geiuTally either in the 
form of — 

(i) debentures on which interest is payable 
at a comparatively high raU;, which in some 
cases can be repaid immediately or in the 
near future ; or 

(it) cash credits or other temporary ad- 
vances which can be converted into regular 
loans at any time. 

In the first case steps have, in the current 
year, been takiiii by Government to 
endeavour to reduce wherever possible the 
rate of interest payable on loans which the 
Company has the option to terminate imme- 
diately or in the near future, but in both 


classes of cases, it has happened that it is 
not possible for the Company concerned to 
obtain the funds required at a lower rate. 
On the other hand Government have been 
in a position to borrow money at morc! 
favourable rates and in certain cases it has 
Ix'come advantageous for Government to 
make advances temporarily to these Com- 
panies from their resources. 

III. NEW BRANCH LINE POLICY. 

The advances that were made during the 
year 1933-34 were: — 

1. Rs. 7j lakhs to the Futwa-Islampur 
Railway to replace cash credits bearing 
interest at 6 per cent, per annum. 

2. Rs. ij lakhs to Chaparmukh Silghal 
Railway to replace cash credits bearing 
interest at 6 per cent, per annum. 

3. Rs. 3 lakhs to the Kalighat-Falta 
Railway to replace per cent, debentures 
which are redeemable on 12 months’ notice 
from any date after September, 1933. 

The advances have been made on the 
following terms and conditions — 

(/) that the advance will carry interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent, per annum which 
will be a first charge on the net earnings of 
the line ; and 

(») the advance will be for a period of 
three years in the first instance after which 
it will be subject to reconsideration and will 
be liable to recall thereafter at any tiirn* 
on six montlis' notice. 

According to the arrangements thus made 
a saving of i per cent, interest on the ad- 
vances in the first two castes and ij per 
cent, on IIkj advance in the last case ha\'(‘ 
accriKjd enlir(*Iy to the advantage of (io\- 
ernment. I'he total saving involved is 
Rs- J3;5oo. 

The advanctis have been made from Uk' 
Railway Depreciation Fund. It is n^cog- 
nised that it is not desirable to adopt gene- 
rally a policy of investing any considerable 
part of the Depreciation Fund balances in 
what may be n^garded as a less liquid form 
of investment than would be the case if the 
ordinary procedure were adopted which is, 
in effect, to keep the balances as a deposit 
at call with the (iovernment of India. But 
the amounts involved are relatively trifling. 
On the other hand, it is more appropriate 
that transactions which mainly benefit rail- 
way revenues should be made from railway 
resources as far as possible and not from 
other resources of the Government of India. 

A new policy that had been introduced in 
1924-25 for the construction and financing of 
branch lines also requires mention. Under 
this policy endeavours are to be made to 
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reduce by purchase the number of existing 
branch line companies and Government is to 
find the capital required for the construction 
of extensions of branches to existing main 
systems. The construction of any branch 
or feedeer lines not expected to be remu- 
nerative, which a Local Government might 
desire to have constructed for purely local 
reasons or administrative advantages, will be 
considered, provided the Local Government 
is prepared to guarantee the Government of 
India against the loss involved in the work- 
ing of such lines. 

IV. ‘'COMPANY RAILWAYS.'' 

The State has much greater immediate' 
interest in those railways the capital expen- 
diture on which has been provided wholly 
or mainly by Government. The main divi- 
sions of these railways are : — 

A. — State Railways worked by the Slate. 

B. — State Railways worked by Com- 

panies or by Indian States. 

The second class comprises Railways to- 
wards the cost of which the working agents 
have contributed a small amount of share 
capital on which a definite rate; of interest is 
guaranteed by (loveriinient and in restw^ct of 
which they ri‘ceiv<? a share; of the surplus 
profits after meeting all charges for interest 
on capital. 

Both classes have l)e(;n financed in the 
same way, through th(* (iovtTiiment ])ro- 
gramme, the funds for which are usually 
provided either from surplus revenues, or 
from loans forming i)art of the Public Dc'bt 
of India, or from Debentures and Deben- 
lure Stock raised by the Working Com- 
panies. 

The accounts of State-owned railways are 
Ihendorc part and parcel of the Indian (jov 
ernment accounts, and railway finances an* 
]>art of the general finances of India. But 
n convention was entered into in September 
1924 by which it was agreed to sej)arate rail- 
way finances from the general finances as a 
temporary measure. 

V. THE SEPARATION CONVENTION. 

It is nearly (;ight years since the resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Ass(inbly regard- 
ing the separation of Railway from (General 
Finances. The resolution which is dated 
20th September, 1924 ran as follows: — 

^ 'This Assembly recommends to the 
Governor-General in Council that in order 
to relieve the general budget from the 
violent fluctuations caused by the incor- 
poration therein of the railway estimates 
^md to enable railways to carry out a 
continuous railway policy based on the 


necessity of making a definite return to 
general re.venues on the money expended by 
the State, on Railways: 

(1) The railway finances shall be 
separatixl from the general finances 
of the country and the general 
ri'vemus shall receive a definite 
annual conlribution from railways which 
shall be the; first cliarge on the; net 
recei])ts of railways. 

(2) 1'he contribution shall be based 
on llu; capital at cliarge and working 
results of commercial lines, and shall 
b(‘ a sum equal to one per c(*nt. on 
the capital at charge of commercial 
lines (I'xcludiiig capital contributed by 
Companies and Indian States) at the 
end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one-filth of any sur])lus profits 
remaining after ptiyrnent of this fixed 
return, subject to the condition that, if 
in any year railway revenues are in- 
sufficient to provide the percentage of 
one per cent, on tlu; capital at charge, 
surjdiis profits in the next or subsequent 
years will not be deemed to have 
accrued for purposes of division until 
such d(;ficiency has b(;(;n made good. 

The inten'st on the capital at 
charge of, and the loss in working, 
stral(‘gic lines sliall be borne by general 
revenues and shall consequently be 
deducted from Ihi* contribution so 
calculated in carder to arrive at the net 
amount payab’e from railway to general 
revenues tach year. 

(j) Any surplus remaining after this 
].'.\vmcnt to general revenues shall b * 
transferred, to a railway reser\'e ; pro- 
vid(‘d that if the amount available for 
transfer to the railway re.serve exceeds 
in any year three crores of rupees only 
two-thirds of llie (‘xcess over threi; crores 
.shall be (ransfi rred to the railway 
reserve and the remaining one-third 
sliall accrue to general revenues. 

(4) The railway re.serve shall bt' usi;cl 
to secure the jiayment of the annual 
contribution to general revenues ; to 
proN’ide, if necessary, for arrears of 
depreciation ai]d for wrhing down and 
writing off capital ; and to strengthen 
the financial j)()sition of railways in 
order that the serviccjs rcaidered to the 
public may be improved and rate's may 
Im; reduced. 

(5) The railway administration shall 
be entitled, subject to such conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Ciovern- 
nient of India, to borrow temporarily 
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from the capital or from the reserves 
for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or 
insufficient provision in the revenue 
budget subject to the obligation to make 
repayment of such borrowings out of 
the revenue budgets of subsequent 
years. 

(6) A Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways shall be constituted con- 
sisting of one nominated official member 
of the Legislative Assembly who should 
be chairman and eleven members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly from their 
body. The inemb(‘rs of the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways shall 
be ex-officio members of the Central 
Advisory Council, which shall consist, 
in addition, of not more than one further 
nominated official member, six non- 
official members scilectecl from a panel of 
eight selected by the Council of State 
from their body and six non-official 
members selected from a ])ancl of eight 
elected by the Legislative Assembly from 
their body. 

The Railway Departmc'nt shall place 
the estimate of railway expenditure 
before the Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways on some date jaior to the 
date for the discussion of the demand 
for grants for railways and shall, as 
far as possible, instead of the expendi- 
ture programme' revenue show the 
expenditure under a depreciation fund 
created as per the new rules for charge 
to capital and revenue. 

(7) The railway budget shall be 
presented to the Legislative Assembly 
if possible in ad\'ancc of the general 
budget and separate days shall be 
allotted for its cli.scussion, and the 
Member in charge of railways shall 
tluiii make a general statement on 
railway accounts and working. The 
expenditure proposed in the railway 
budged, including expenditure from 
the depnrdation fund and the railway 
re.ser\e, shall be ]jlaccd before the 
Legislative Assembly in the form of 
d(;mands for grants. The form the 
budget shall take after separation, the 
details it shall give and the number 
of demands for grants into which the 
total vote shall be divided shall be 
considered by the Railway Board in 
consultation with the proposed Stand- 
ing F'inance Committee for Railways 
with a view to the introduction of 
improvements in time for the next 
budget, if possible. 


(8) These arrangements shall be 
subject to periodic revision but shall 
be provisionally tried for at least three 
years. 

(9) In view of the fact that the 
Assembly adheres to the resolution 
passed in F'ebruary, 1923, in favour 
of State management of Indian Rail- 
ways, these arrangements shall hold 
good only so long as the East Indian 
Railway and the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway and existing State- 
managed railways remain under State 
management. But if in spite of the 
Assembly’s resolution above referred 
to (k)vcriiincnt should enter on any 
negotiations for the transfer of any 
of the above railways to Company 
management such negotiations shall 
not be concluded until facilities have 
been given for a discussion of the whole 
matter in the Assembly. If any con- 
trad for the transfer of any of the above* 
railways to Coiny)any management is 
concluded against the advice of the 
Asssembly, the Assembly will be at 
liberty to terminate the arrangements 
in this Resolution. 

Apart from the above convention 
this Assembly further recommends - 

“(f) that the railway services 
should be rapidly Tndianised, and 
further that Indians should be ap- 
pointed as M(;mbors of the Railway 
Board as early as possible, and 

(if) that the ])urchases of sU)res 
for tJu; Slate Railways should be 
imderlnken through the organiza- 
tion of the Stores Purchase Depart 
inent of the (joverninenl of India." 

The above convention appears to liave 
been in the nature of a compromise lx‘* 
tween the Government and the Opposition 
at the time ; the (jovernment gave the 
undertaking contained in sub-para. (9) of 
the first para, of the Re.solution and the 
assurances contained in the second para., 
in return for the arrangements as set out 
in the? first 8 paras that were considert;d 
necessary for railways to carry out a con- 
tinuous railway policy untramelled by the 
political exigencies of finance to which 
general revenues could be regarded as 
subject. 

Sufficient time has elapsed since the con 
vention was entered into to allow of a 
retrospect being made in order to get a fairly 
correct grasp of the general tendencies that 
State railways have shown under the now 
arrangements. 
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VI. THE CONTRIBUTION TO 
GENERAL REVENUES. 

From 1859 to 1898 (for forty consecutive 
years), the operation of Indian railways had 
not been a source of profit to the tax-payer. 
The deficits mounted up to 235 lakhs in 
1894, 236 lakhs in 1872 and 266 lakhs in 
1896. The total losses up to 1898 aggre- 
gated to the enormous sum of 57.80 crores 
and have had to be met by taxation. The 
tide turned however in 1899, and year after 
year there have been net gains ((ixcept in 
1908 and 1921) which achieved a record of 
15.85 crores in 1918. 

The following statement shows the direct 
gain or loss (-) from the operation of 
railways yearly from 1858 up-to-date. 


Year. 

(In Lakhs of 1 

1858 

-65 

1859 

... -1x0 

i860 

-120 

1861 

-151 

1862 

- 167 

1863 

-184 

1864 

- 193 

X865 

-24 

1866 

-94 

1867 

165 

1868 

-193 

1869 

-162 

1870 

-193 

1871 

182 

1872 

-236 

1873 

-179 

1874 

-161 

1875 

-156 

1876 

-115 

1877 

-15 

1878 

-207 

1879 

-157 

18&) 

-104 

1881 

-29 

1882 

-131 

1883 

-30 

1884 

-105 

1885 

-73 

1886 

-119 

1887 

-212 

1888 

-223 

1889 

- 185 

1890 

-69 

1891 

-32 

1892 

... -185 

1893 

-154 

1894 

-235 

1895 

-162 

1896 

-266 

1897 

-143 

1898 

-94 


Year. 

(In Lakhs of Rs 

i8gq 

II 

1900 

49 

rpor 

127 

U )02 

34 

1903 

129 

1904 

31b 

T905 

300 

190O 

347 

1907 

236 

1 90S 

-186 

1909 

124 

1910 

303 

1 91 1 

568 

1912 

72T 

1913 

718 

191.-1 

324 

1915 

6ti 

1916 

1,122 

1917 

1.487 

1918 

1,585 

1919 

935 

1920 

564 

1921 

910 

1922 

117 

1923 

121 

1924 

652 

1925 

1,301 

1926 

883 

1927 

736 

1928 

1,004 

1929 

643 

1930 

245 

1930.1931 

624 

1931-1932 

... 986 

1932-1933 

... - 1 ,080 

1933-1934 (Kevised) 

-793 


The steady and substantial surpluses that 
the railways have been yielding during the 
last 30 yciars have made fjeople forget that 
till about 1910, I.C.. for over 50 years, the 
railways had been considered as more or loss 
a commitment of (lovernrnent in the inter- 
('sts of the administration of a large country 
and had been numbered amongst the bene- 
fits of British rule in India. Indian rail- 
ways have h(H'n n^garded as commercial un- 
dertakings of ('jo\'crnment only during the 
last 2 or 3 decades, and the contribution to 
general revenues appears to be based on the 
idea that as the losses of the earlier years 
had been borne by the tax-payer, the gains 
of later years should reimburse him pro 
tanto. Otherwise, there is no reason why 
the total net gains should not have been 
applied entirely towards decreasing the 
charges for service and increasing its scope 
and efficiency. 

The year 1933-4 is the last year of the de- 
cade since railway finances were separated 
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from the general finances of the State. Of 
the ten years, the first six were prosperous, 
and the next four the reverse. But the net 
results of tlie decade taken as a whole is a 
surplus of 20 crores and an accumulated 
balance in the Depreciation Fund of 32 
crores. 

VII. THE ACTUAL CONTRIBUTION. 

It is a moot point whether the railways of 
a country are to be run in the national in- 
terests regardless of the cost of the service 
rendered and the reluni on the outlay, or 
whether a fair return should be guaranteed 
or worked up to by maintaining a suitable 
level of rates and fares. I'he trend of recent 
opinion has been in favour of the regulation 
of charges in such a way as to yield, in the 
aggregate, cither a ‘fair return’ on the capi- 
tal invested or a ‘standard revenue’ based on 
the conception of such a fair return. VVhen^ 
the railways are State-owned and the fair 
return or standard revenue yields a ‘profit* 
or ‘gain,* should such profit or gain be ear- 
marked for raihvay development, or go to 
reduce the rate of fair return or amount of 
standard revenue, or .should it be appro- 
priated by the State and go to decrease the 
scale of taxation ? The convention entered 
into in 1924 was in the nature of a compro- 
mise which divided up the net gain, and 
allowed of a moiety being utilised in the 
reduction of taxation and another in build- 


ing up railway reserves. 


We might now see how the convention has 
worked in i)racticc- -The contributions made 
to General Revenues during these? years have 

been as follow’s: 

Oores, Rs. 

1924-25 

... 6.78 

1925-26 

••• 5-49 

1926-27 

... 6.01 

1927-28 

... 6.28 

1928-29 

• •• 5-23 

1929-30 

... 6.12 

1930-31 

• •• 5-74 

1931-32 

• •• 5-36* 

1932-33 

5-23’ 

1933-34 (Revised) 

S-ai" 


[*These vrerc the contributions due, but 
held in abeyance? owing to raihvay net earn- 
ings being insufficient.] 


VIIT. THE RESERVE FUND. 

During the seven years 1924-31, the rail- 
ways have contributed to Cieneral Revenues 
the magnificent sum of 41.65 crores of rupees 
or an average of nearly 6 crores of rupees 
per annum. They had accumulated on 
31-3-31 in a Reserve Fund a sum of 5.81 


crores after paying from it 13 crores of rupees 
in the two lean years 1929-30 and 1930-31. 
Of this, about half a crore has been invested 
in certain securities, and the balance has 
been wiped out in meeting the deficit of 
1931-32, as shown below; 


1924-25 

Crores, R.s. 
6.38 

1925-26 

3-79 

1926-27 

1.49 

1927-28 

4-57 

1928-29 

2.58 

1929-30 

-2.08 

1930-31 

... 10.92 

1931-32 

... -4.95 


IX. THE DEPRECIATION FUND. 

The balance in the Depreciation Fund of 
about 32 crores of rupees has been got 
togc'ther as shown below. Out of this 
balance temporary loans have been made U) 
railways of 22.41 crores in the three years 
ending 31st March, 1934. 

Crores, Rs. 

Credit to Debit to 



Fund. 

Fund. 

1924-25 

10.35 

7-39 

1925-26 

1 0.(17 

7.98 

1926-27 

10.89 

8.05 

1927-28 

H.38 

10.95 

1928-29 

12.00 

9.60 

1929-30 

12.59 

ir.76 

1930-31 

1307 

11.40 

1931-32* 

13.416 

8.26 

1932-33* 

13-77 

f ^-35 

1933-34* (Revised) 

13-50 

8.00 

Total 

121.68 

89.74 


[*Thc? loans from tlu^ Fund during these 
three years w'crc 4.25, 10.23, and 7.93 v:ror(\s 
of rupees respectively.] 

Taking the balances of the Reserve and 
Depreciation Funds together the Railways 
had on the 3Tst March, 1931 a reserve to 
their credit of nearly 20 crores of rupees, 
after paying a contribution of nearly 42 
crores of rupees to general revenues during 
the seven years following the convention—- 
an achievement of no mean order. The 
balance on the 31st March, 1932 had been 
reduced to 13 crores. 

At the end of 1933-34, the liabilities of 
railways to be met in subsequent years 
amounted to 38 crores of which 22 crores 
are to be repaid to the Depreciation Fund 
and 16 crores are due, as a first charge, to 
be paid to General Revenue. 
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hand balances aggregating 13 crores will no 
doubt be very interesting. In the figures 
given below, the actual receipts and expenses 
for the eight years have been shown ; the 
accounts are on the basis of actual realisa- 
tions and expenditure, in cash. 

(Amount in Crures of Hiipees) 

* (approximately) 

* * 

19‘26-27 19*27-28 192K>*29 1!)*29-8U 1930-81 1931-32 193*2-33 193:1-31 


}. (a) dross Revenue Reccipt.s 

99*04. 

104.-24. 

lOfSI. 

10*2*70 

9.5*10 

8003 

81.*43 

86*78 

(b) Surplus profits from subsi(]i.sed 

Companies. 

0*40 

o*:i5 

0*3(1 

0'59 

0**20 

0*15 



(c) Interest on Depreciation and 

Reserve Funds 

OfM. 

0*81 

l*0(> 

1**28 

1*32 

0 *)3 


... 

(d) Other Misc. Railway receipts ... 

005 

0*08 

0*12 

0*21 

0*21 

0 12 



Total Uceeipls 

100*1*2 

105*1.9 

103*90.^ 

10|.‘7S 

90*83 

87*83 

S1.*W 

80*78 

it. (a) Working Expenses excluding 

Depreciation 

53*51 

.53*87 

5i*83 

.55*59 

.50*05 

49*22 

47*89 

48*40 

(b) Depreciation 

1089 

11*;18 

1*2*00 

12.59 

11*10 

13*55 

13*77 

13*59 

(c) Surplus profits paid to Cos. ... 

1*6(> 

1*57 

r.59 

1*52 

no 

*01. 


••• 

(d) Land and Subsidy to Cos. 

005 

0*05 

0*0*2 

0*01. 

0*00 

0 09 


... 

(e) Inlercsl 

*25*87 

*27**27 

29*:13 

30* MS 

:s*2*72 

3;ro7 

:i2*91 

:i2*38 

(/) Miscellaneous Hy. Expenses ... 

0*00 

0*30 

0:12 

0 * 54 . 

0(5:1 

0*M5 

0*09 

0*14 

Total 

92*G3 

91.*0I. 

98*09 

100*71. 

102 02 

97*03 

9 nio 

94*71 

Hi, Net- (iain 

7-.50 

10*83 

7*81 

1*04. 





Loss 


... 

... 

... 

.5*19 

9*‘20 

10*23 

7*03 

/r. (a) Conlribiitioii from Railway to 

General Revenues ... 

0*01 

6*28 

5*23 

0*1 *2 

5*71. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

(b) Amount transferred lo Hly. 

Reserve Fund 

VU) 

4*37 

2*38 



... 

... 


(r) Amount transferred from Ry. 

Re.serve Fund 




2*08 

10 9*2 





*For purposes of comparison with previous year, the ehnn«fe in net'oiiiiliii^' proeeiliire introdueerl in 
1932-:^3, hy which credits for materials received from uorks not eharjred to revenue are shown as gross 
receipts instead of as a reduction of working expenses, has heen ncgleeted. 


X. HOW THE CONTRIBUTION 
WAS MADE. 

A study of the manner in which State rail- 
ways managed their affairs during these eight 
years and after contributing nearly 47 crores 
of rupees to General Revenues had still in 


The magnitude of the receipts from Inciian 
railways depends to a very large extent on a 
good monsoon. All the best laid plans of 
railway administrators* gang ‘gang aft aglec’ 
when the rains do not make their friendly 
visitations in time and bumper crops are not 
moved about the country. Subject to this 
limitation, the effect on railway receipts of 
})olitical contentment and general economic 
prosperity is no doubt marked. A good 
balance of trade in favour of India is some- 
thing of a guarantee of a good balance in 
railway coffers. 

Considered from this point of view, the 
variations in gross receipts during th(?se eight 
years cannot be considered to be extraordi- 
nary, being 5 to 6 crores from the average 
mean despite the effect of changes in ac- 
counting which have resulted in items of 
receipts being recorded as minus expenditure 
and vice versa. To increase the gross re- 


ceipts, by otlier than purely book-keeping 
methods, is nev(T an easy proposition ; when 
trad(* is at a standstill and poverty and un- 
employment stalk the land, it might be the 
last straw on the camel’s back to increase the 
scale of rates and fares. Perhaps, the; con- 
trary mo\'e is indicated, as iiotliing is so 
welcome from the psychological point of view 
as the chetTl'iil rendering of essential ser\aces 
regardless of cost, at times of trouble and 
difficulty. 

XT. LEVELS OF RATES AND FARES. 

A comparison was made s(mie lime ago 
of the levels of rates on Indian railways for 
different classes of commodities with those 
prevailing on Englisli railways by a student 
of railway economics. The figures he has 
published, which are extracted below are of 
interest in that they go to show that the 
scale of rates in India is intrinsically higher 
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than that in England. Considering the 
difference in the capacity to pay of the two 
countries, there does not appear to be much 
room for an increase in the tariff rates. 

All the figures in the tables below are in 
terms of pies per maund per mile. 


New English Classification 


Class 

0; h M 

SI 

g a § g 

30 miles 
any par 
such dis- 
ce 

SO milei 
any pan 
such dis- 
ce 

0) 

d u 
«§ 


M a 

4. e 

d CO 

I 

0 0 4-* 

S 

•74 

SB’sa 

■37 

gS'Si 

s: 

.21 

.20 

2 

.84 

.41 

•27 

•25 

3 

.88 

•43 

•31 

•27 

4 

.90 

•47 

•35 

•30 

5 

T.OT 

•49 

•37 

•30 

6 

1.03 

-.53 

.41 

•31 

7 

I-I3 

.62 

•47 

•37 

8 

l.iq 

.68 

•53 

•39 

9 

r -25 

•74 

•59 

.41 

TO 

T -37 

.90 

.68 

•43 

11 

1.47 

•99 

.82 

•57 

12 

1-52 

1.05 

.88 

.62 

13 

1.66 

I •13 

.98 

.68 

14 

1.77 

1-25 

1.03 

.82 

15 

1.87 

1-35 

1-15 

.90 

16 

T.97 

1.44 

2.25 

1.03 

17 

2.14 

1.62 

T-3i 

r-i 3 

t8 

2.28 

1.76 

1.44 

T -25 

19 

2.65 

2.07 

1.72 

1.50 

20 

3.12 

2.44 

2.24 

1.72 

2 T 

4.68 

3 (>5 

3-37 

2.53 


Present Indian Classification. 


('lass 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Class rate (Maximum) 

.38 

.42 

.58 

.62 


.96 

1.04 

1-25 

1.87 


The average miles a ton of goods is carried 
on any one of the railways in India is about 
200 miles, and if we take it roughly that on 
the average, the bulk of the traffic passes 
over more than one railway, we might put 
down the average haul as 300 miles. Now, 
the rate per maund per mile in England for 
goods falling in the loth class for a distance 
of 300 miles is 0.58 of a pie which is less 
than the class rates in India for goods falling 
in the 4th class and above and equal to that 


for goods falling in the 3rd class. It would 
appear that the 4th class of the Indian classi- 
fication corresponds roughly to the loth class 
of the English classification. 

Turning from rates for goods to fares for 
passengers, it is known that the lowest rates 
for passenger traffic are to be found in India. 
This does not appear to have harmed the 
railways in any way ; and Sir William 
Acworth, a shrewd observer of railway mat- 
ters, is credited with the remark that Indian 
railways are probably the only railways in 
the world which are making a small profit 
on the carriage of passengers. 

XII. REDUCTION OF RATES AND 
FARES. 

There seems to be a general consensus of 
opinion that theere is little room for an 
increase in the scale of rates and fares. The 
indications arc that, to battle successfully 
with road competition, there should be a 
general reduction in short distance rates both 
for passenger and goods traffic with a simuh 
tancous abolition of differences in class, both 
for passengers and goods, as in the case of 
motor bus and railway luggage rates. Other 
possible imi)rov(‘ments are the abolition or 
reduction of terminals, and short distance 
charges now being levied on short distance 
traffic, the introduction of a general scheme 
of mileaf/e gradation on the continuous mile- 
age on all rail wavs intended to increase the 
average length of haul, and the extension of 
the 'Tree'’ time for wharfag<^ and dcmnrraP!’ 
on the advance j)aymf*nt of a rc^duced s('ale 
of charges. 

A soecial committee of the Indian Rail 
way (Conference Association was a])poinled 
in April 1034 in connection with a proposal 
to revise the general classification of goods 
in India. It consisted of four Traffic Offi- 
cers, with expert knowledge of rates matters 
and they were asked to report what statistics 
would have to be compiled, and in which 
way, in order to funiish the data that will 
be required in solving the problems which 
changes of the general classification on th(‘ 
lines suggested in the previous para would 
present. The Committee were specially ask- 
ed to keep in mind the fact that the special 
statistics, they would recommend the com- 
pilation of, should enable the financial 
effects of any changes in classification or 
rating policy to be estimated. The Com- 
mittee are reported to have submitted their 
report, but this has not yet been published. 
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XIII. THE FIELD FOR ECONOMIES. 

Turning to the consideration of the work- 
ing expenses, it will be noticed that while the 
receipts have not shown an increase com- 
mensurate with the growth in the capital 
outlay, the working expenses have done so 
and have risen to the figure of about Rs. 102 
crores in 1930-31. It is true that there is 


room for economies on all sides ; but these 
economies cannot alter the ‘fixed charges' 
for interest and depreciation, unless some 
book-keeping devices arc resorted to, for 
purely administrative or political reasons. 
The follow'ing figures bring out the fact that 
the sco]X‘ for economy and relreiichment is 
restricted to about a half of the total expen- 
diture. 


[Amount in crores of Rs.) 





»o 

s 

0 


OD 

C: 

a 

Ci 

c 

s? 

« 

0) 

0 

Qi 




fH 









1. 

Capital: State worked Lines 

280 

400 

410 

435 

470 

401 

408 

502 

500 


2. 

Capital : Company worked Lines 

Hfi4 

272 

282 

205 

2(i(; 

270 

282 

285 

286 


8. 

Capital: All Stale Railways 

(]55 

«75 

701 

733 

730 

770 

783 

700 

790 

780 


(including miscellaneous items) 








4. 

Gross Revenue receipts ... 

10] 

1(H) 

00 

104 

104 

103 

95 

87 

84 

87 

5. 

Depreciation ... 

10-35 

10*07 

10*80 

ll.SS 

I2*(!0 

12-.59 

13*07 

13.55 

13*77 

13*59 

6. 

Surplus profits 

rvi 

1*77 

i*r*a 

1*57 

1*50 

1 *.=52 

riii 

0*04 



7. 

Interest ehsirfjes 

23*05 

2t*82 

27*52 

2S*7C» 

2o:h 

30*47 

3272 

33*07 

32*91 

32*58 

8. 

Total Fixed eharges 

35*72 

37*2(i 

1007 

41*71 

•1.2*03 

U 58 

Ki’O.') 

47*20 

46*08 

46*17 

9. 

Proportion of Interest eliargfe:; lo re 










eeipts 

24';;. 

25';.', 

28% 

28“' 

.,yMV 

30';;, 

31%. 

38%, 

39%; 

37%. 

10. 

Proper lion of I’ixcd ehnrges to gross 




•10% 






receipts 

Total Working Kxpeu.ses 


37% 

40'';, 

trv 

43%, 

40%'. 

54%. 

56%. 

54% 

11. 

S.S-.I0 

01*31 

02 * 0 :? 

04*(I4 

0S*fi5Jl0( ‘711(/2*02 

97*03 

04 66 

94*71 

12. 

Proportion of fixed charges to work 











iiig expen.ses 


10“;. 

•13“:. 


1 

■14%'. 

•10%. 

50%. 

49%. 

49% 


The percentage of the fixed charges on the 
total gross receipts has increasc‘d steadily 
from year to year from 35 per cent, in 
u) 24-25 to 56 per cent, in 1932-33. Even 
if the gross receipts of 1930-31 had reached 
die top figure, of 104 crores, th(; jiercentage 
would have been about 45 per cent., the 
highest percentage on record. If the ratio of 
these charges' to the gross recei]:)ts have to 
revert to tlie 35 per cent, in 192.P25 the 
yearly gross receij^ts should hv increased to 
the enormous figure of 134 crores, a n-mote 
possibility. If the ratio is to be maintained 
;it tile mean figure of 40 per cent., it would 
still be necessary to earn a sum of Rs. T17 
crores as gross receipts, a figure that has 
never been reached before. 

It might be sujiposed tliat the provision 
liiat is being made for (k'preciation each year 
is more generous than is warranted by the 
actual deterioration or obsolescence of the 
assets, and that a safer iiide.x to th(i trend of 
things will be the ratio of the interest 
charges to the gross receipts which has in- 
creased from about 24 per cent, in 1924-25 
to about 39 per cent, in 1932-33. To get 
back to the 1924-25 ratio, it would be necc?s- 
sary to earn about 136 crores as gross re- 


ceipts, while to achieve the ratio of the 
steady years 1926-29 the reci ijils will have 
to bi* about 1 17 crori‘s, the figures that was 
arri\’ed at, taking the depreciation also into 
consideration. 

The proportion whicii the ‘fixed charges’ 
bear to the total charges has varied in these 
years from 40 per cent, to 49 per cent., and 
as retrenchiiient can affect only the xaryiiig 
charge's, the percentage is likt ly to increase 
in the next few years. 

XIV. JOB ANALYSIS. 

'riie services of an efficiency expert of the 
London Midland and Scottish Railway were 
ri’quisitioned twice during the y(‘ar to re- 
]iort on the methods to be adopted in India 
to increase the efllcieiic}^ of railway operation 
nnfl to bring abfiiil economies therein. The 
methods he has recommended resolve them- 
selves into an intensive examination of all 
avenues of operation which goes by the cap- 
tion of “job-analysis:” An organisation 
has been set upon each railway of a more 
or less semi-permanimt nature to carry on 
this work. The results of Job-analysis have 
been officially stated to be as shown below; 
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Railway. 

Cost of *Job 
analysis' 
organisation. 
Rs. 

Savings 

effected. 

Rs. 

E. I. Rly. 

77,691 

7,01,083 

G. I. P. Rly. 

56,680 

4,15,000 

N. W. Rly. 

32,000 

12.66,749 

1C. B. Rlv. 

B., B. & C. T. 

63,000 

2,14,864 

Rly. 

68,789* 

3,52,862* 

Total 

2,88,160 

29,50,558 


*Only estimated annual figure. 

The reduction in working expenses of 
1933-34 as compared with those of the previ- 
ous year is about a third of a crore and most 
of it is apparently due to nothing other than 
the economies from 'Job-analysis.* 

XV. THE PROVISION FOR 
DEPRECIATION. 

Previous to 1924, Indian railways did not 
set apart any sum annually to provide for 
the depreciation of assets that had not been 
corrected by the expenditure incurred in the 
year on renewals and replacements. During 
the War, the expenditure on renewals and 
replacements was greatly restricted and rail- 
way properly had deteriorated very consid- 
erably in value. The postponement of the 
expenditure on renewals and replacements 
led to the companies working State railways 
earning large surplus profits in accordance 
with the provisions of their respective con- 
tracts, but their extra earnings were at the 
cost of the Slate and of tlie tax-payer. In 
the post-War years, larger funds had to be 
provided annually for expenditure on renew- 
als and re])laceincnts to overtake and cor- 
rect the deterioration of assets during the 
War. 

For these reasons, a Depreciation Fund 
was started, as provided for in the Conven- 
tion of September, 1924. The original in- 
tention was, no doubt to make it ai)plicable 
to Company-managed railways also, so that 
the surplus profits of the Companies might 
not be enormously increased by purely 
adventitious circumstances. 'I'hc Companies 
would not accept the arrangement, and there 
was no alhirnative but to keep such an ac- 
count for the Company railways outside 
their accounts and set apart an annual sum 
from the net earnings accruing to Govern- 
ment after the companies had been given 
their surplus profits in accordance with the 
old practice. This has been done, and a 
Depreciation Fund account is being main- 
tained by Government for Company- 
managed railways, outside the regular 
accounts. 


XVI. DIFFERENT RULES FOR 
COMPANY LINES. 

Before the Depreciation Fund was insti- 
tuted, the rules of allocation of expenditure 
between Capital and Revenue had been very 
strict. Nothing was chargeable to capitsd 
unless there was, not only an increase in the 
cost, but also a definite and substantial im- 
provement in service. The variations in 
price levels of different times were not allow- 
ed to lead to oyer-capitalisation, and the 
original costs were converted into the prob- 
able costs of replacement (at the time of re- 
placement) to determine whether the cost of 
the new asset provided in replacement was 
more or less than those of the old. Renewals 
of permanent-way carried a charge to capital 
only on the basis of the extra weights of 
rails and sleepers put in ; reconstruction of 
bridges was similarly allocated only on the 
basis of the increase in the weight of girders; 
and no charge lay to capital when rolling 
stock was renewed unless there was an in- 
crease in the tractive effort of locomotives, 
the floor area of carriages, and the carrying 
capacity of wagons. 

These well-tried rules of conservative 
finance were altered for State-managed rail- 
ways with the creation of the Depreciation 
Inind, and charges were admitted to capital 
on the simple basis of cost. 'I'he immediate 
effect of the new rules (d allocation was to 
lead to the oviT-capitalisation of railways, 
and the understatement of the charge to re- 
venue. As tlie works under construe lion in 
1924 were also allocated on this basis tlie 
effect of these rules was to some extent re- 
trospective. The Fund was started with a 
'nir balance, and the annual provision for 
depreciation w'as mack* on the straight liru’ 
method of accounting for this, on the basis 
of the lines of certain of the more important 
assets. The immediate benefit of this 
arrangement was that it admitted of expen- 
diture being incurred freely from capital 
funds without the connected charges, (allo- 
catable to revemue under the old arrange- 
ments and now met from the Depreciation 
Fund) affecting the working expenses of the 
year. This had always been in the nature 
of a stranglehold on the spending capacity 
of railways, under the old systems, and it 
had become a rather common occurrence for 
capital funds to be j)rovided only to he 
returned largely unspent. 

One effect of the distinction in the rules 
of allocation between Company and State- 
managed railways is that the expenditure 
incurred on these railways on the replace- 
ment of assets is no longer comparable. To 
replace the same assets, the expend! time in- 
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curred from revenue by a Company-managed 
railway would be more than that incurred 
by a State-managed railway from the Depre- 
ciation Fund. Till recently, there was 
another complication due to the Company- 
worked railways crediting the present cost 
of materials removed from the line in reduc- 
tion of their expenditure on renewals and re- 
placements while the State-worked railways 
credited these adventitious receipts to the 
working expenses of the year. 

The following figures indicate the annual 
provision for depreciation charged to work- 
ing expenses and the annual expenditure 
incurred from the Depreciation Fund ; the 
figures in the Government accounts worked 
out for Company-managed railways have 
been shown separately. The balances hdt 
over in the Fund each year are given also. 



Depreciatkjn Fund: 




In Crores of Rupees, 




0-0 

0*73 


o-a 




fl 

- fl 

0 

- c 
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1924 23 

... 4.86 

3.60 

1.26 

5.49 

3.79 

1-70 

1925-26 

6.38 

4.38 

2.00 

4.29 

3.61 

0.6S 

1926-27 

... 6.39 

.5.14 

1.2.5 

4. .0 

2.91 

1.59 

1927-28 

... 6.73 

6.42 

0.31 

4.-‘,> 

1.53 

0.12 

1928-29 

.. 7.11 

5.52 

I. .59 

4.88 

4.98 

O.SO 

1929 -30 

... 7.97 

6.08 

1.S9 

t.62 

.5.68 

1 .06 

1930-31 

... 8.30 

6.32 

1.98 

4.76 

5.08 

-0.32 

19.31-32 

... 8.55 

5.03 

3.52 

4.92 

3.24 

1.68 

Total 



U.80 



5.19 


All State Railways. 


Cr. to Dr. to Net 
Fund Fund accTition 


1082-33 ... 13.77 G.35 7.12 

1033 34 (approx) 13.37 7.23 0.31. 


1'he figures in the above table an' inter- 
esting from another point of view. While 
the annual balances on the State Railways 
have increased steadily from 1.25 crores in 
1926 to 1.98 crores in 1930-3 T, they have 
decreased steadily on the Company- managed 
railways. This is due mostly to the fact, 
that on the latter, the rules of allocation 
force a larger debit to depreciation. Had 
the State-run railways followed the same 
rules of allocation as the Company-worked 
lines, the balances in the Depreciation Fund 
would necessarily have been very much 
smaller. That is to say, the present balances 
in the Fund are artificial and due, in a large 
measure, to the 'over capitalisation' resulting 
from the cost basis of allocation ; a tempor- 
ary relief in the annual expenditure has been 
obtained, but through an increase in the re- 
curring charges for interest which have 
grown from 23.90 crores in 1924-25 to 32.72 


crores in 1930-31, i.e., by nearly 8.82 crores 
of rupees. 

XVI 1 . RAILWAY DFPRECIATION 
FUND AND OVER-CAPITALISATION. 

The view has been held that, while it is 
essential for a commercial undertaking to 
run a depreciation fund, it is not so very 
important for a public utility service of a 
permanent nature, so long as a slringciit 
programme; of renewals and replacements is 
consistently followed and the rules of alloca- 
tion of expenditure to capital are on the con- 
servative basis of improveiiieiit. There is 
something to be said in favour of this view, 
according to which the accounts of most of 
the English railways arc still being kept. 

The principal argument against a Fund is 
that expenditure from the Fund is not auto- 
matically controlled by a cast-iron link to 
the year's resources, and that there is room 
for a certain amount of extravagance. If 
there, are no funds in the Capital budget or 
the Revenue budget, (expenditure can still 
be incurred froin the I’ und or allocated there- 
to. The cost basis of allocation requires the 
original cost of the replaced asset to be 
known ; and as this is not readily available 
in most cases, it is mer(‘ly estimated. The 
charge to capital depends unfortunately on 
the accuracy of tluesc (estimates, while under 
the old system, the charge was a small per- 
centage of the n(iw cost in most of the more 
important types of renewals. The room for 
consequent mis-classitication of expenditure 
is ratlier great under the new system of 
allocation. 

The theoiy is advanced that it would be a 
step in the right direction to rev’crt to the 
old principh's of allocation of charges 
between capital and revenue on tlie improve- 
ment basis, and simultaneously abandon 
the Inmd, the accounting for tbe transac- 
tions of which has enormously increased 
accounting and dcTical work in all direc- 
tions. The experience of the past 8 or 9 
years has been valuable in indicating that 
the avTrage annual depreciation of the 
wasting assets is in th(^ neighbourhood of 
12 crores of rupees and this figure could be 
used as an ind('x by which the scale of 
renewals and replacements of each year can 
be judged and controlled. If for extra- 
ordinary reasons the actual expenditure on 
replacements and renewals were very much 
loss than this figure, a suitable lump sum 
could be set apart from the revenues of the 
year for utilisation in later y(jars, without 
the complicated accounting for a Deprecia- 
tion Fund. 
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XVIII. DEPRECIATION FUND 
BALANCES. 

There are certain circumstances which 
indicate that the high balances of the fund 
do not necessarily imply that the contribu- 
tions arc on an extravagant basis. 

(O No provision was made at the in- 
ception of the fund for arrears of deprecia- 
tion which were estimated at nearly 20 crores 
by a committee that examined the (jucstion 
in 1922. The amount in the fund is neces- 
sarily very much less than the value of the 
expired life of the existing assets. 

(«) I'hc balances do not form a very 
high percentage of the capital at charge 
though they lorm an increasingly heavier 
percentage. The figures arc as follows:-— 


(Crores of rupees.) 



•M 

A 

'■S 

0 

01) 


6B 


?3 

+- 

Yea 

Capi 

Cha 

?.S 

41 

0 

£ 

1927-28 

... 7,14 

9.01 

1.3% 

1928-29 

7,39 

11.41 

1.6% 

1929-:i0 

7,70 

12.24 

1.6% 

1930-31 

7,83 

13.92 

1.8% 

1931-32 

7,90 

19.12 

2.4% 

1932-33 

7,90 

26.54 

3.4% 

1933-34 (.\pproxiniale)' 7,90 

32.88 

4.2% 


The accretions to the fund during the last 
three years are abnormally high owing to 
comparatively low expenditure as a result of 
financial stringency. The average annual 
increase during the first seven years is 2 
crores ; during the next three it is over 6 
crores. On the assumption that the fund 
would normally have grown at the rate of 
2 crores a year — the average of the first 
seven more or less normal years -the 
balances at the end of 1933-34 can be taken 
as about 20 crores and equal to 2| per cent, 
of the capital at charge. This cannot be 
considered a high figure seeing that the 
Depreciation Fund balances of the 4 British 
Railways are in the neighbourhood of 4 per 
cent, of their capital. 

(m) The contribution to the fund is pro- 
portionate to the assets in existence at 
present, whereas the withdrawals are propor- 
tionate to the assets in existence years ago 
which are falling due for replacement or 
renewal now. It follows that in a rapidly 
expanding concern like Indian railways the 
contributions must be inevitably much in 
excess of the withdrawals, and a difference 
of 2 crores between the annual cont^butions 
to the fund and the annual withdrawals, 
which was the average in normal times, can 
hardly be considered too high. 


{iv) The capital at charge has increased 
from 1923-24 to 1931-32 by 170 crores, and 
the appropriation to the Depreciation Fund 
has correspondingly increased by 3.42 crores 
from 1924-25 to 1932-33. No withdrawals 
from the fund would be necessary on 
account of these newly created assets for a 
long time to come. 

(w) Indian railways are still comparative- 
ly young ; many of our assets have still a 
long useful life and their turn to be renewed 
or replaced is still far distant. Out of the 
total estimated contribution of 13J crores 
on account of all Stale Railways excluding 
worked lines in 1933-34 about 30 lakhs arc 
in respect of assets with an average life of 
200 years, about 43 lakhs in respect oi 
assets with an estimated life of 125 years, 
and 171 lakhs in respect of assets with a 
life of 60 years. 

(vi) In most of the years since the separa- 
tion, Railways have been replacing assets 
bought when prices were comparatively low 
and paying contribution on assets bought 
at higher prices. The witlulrawals from the 
fund have therefore been exceptionally low, 
while the approj)riations to it have been 
particularly high. In later years the posi- 
tion might be diffiircnt. 

(vii) The rules provide that it is only 
when whole units are replaced that a charge 
repres(‘nting the original cost, should be 
made to the Fund. When partial renewals 
are effected, no charge is made to the Fund. 
'I'he cost is cltdiiled to Revenue — ^repairs and 
maintenance. As Sir Arthur Dickinson 
f)ointed out, an asset may be renewed ])ar- 
lially many times during its life. 

On the other hand there arc certain 
factors \vhich have operated in the opposite 
direction and tended to retard the growth 
of the fund: — 

(f) Railways had a comparatively ambi- 
tious programme of works (including 
renewals) in the years immediately follow- 
ing the institution of the fund. In more 
recent years, though the programme of re- 
newals has suffered considerable reduction, 
scrapping of assets — ^particularly rolling 
stock — without replacement has resulted in 
large withdrawals from the Fund. 

(it) Premature renewals (specially of per- 
manent-way, in order to find second-hand 
rails for new constructions and to strengthen 
the main line track to carry heavier engines 
to deal with increased traffic) have been 
effected to a large extent ; and, under a 
mistaken interpretation of the rules, the 
original cost of the asset renewed was in all 
such cases debited to the fund even when 
the asset had not been disposed of, but 
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merely transferred elsewhere ; for instance, 
when a length of permanent-way was re- 
moved from its original position and re-laid 
elsewhere on the line. 

It may be added that apart from the high 
balances of the fund there is no evidence at 
present to justify the conclusion that the 
present estimated lives are too low. The 
experience since the starling of the fund has 
been too short and on the whole too 
abnormal to justify any conclusions on the 
question but it must be remembered that 
these lives were adopted after investigation 
l)y an expert committees consisting of an 
Juigincer, a Locomotive Oflicer and an 
Accounts Oflicer and W'cre based on the past 
I'xperience of Railways. Secondly a com- 
parison of the lives adopted on Indian rail- 
ways with those adopted for similar assets 
by the London and Nortli Kastern Railway 
does not suggest that the former have been 
under-estimated. Finally there is Sir Arthur 
Dickinson’s recommendation that in no case 
should be greater life than 50 years be fixe*d 
for any railway asset, and that in ihc case 
of electricJil apparatus, the maximum should 
be 25 years. His reason for making this 
recommendation was that in fixing normal 
lives suHicient account had perhaps not been 
taken of obsolescence. 

XIX. IxVTKRKST CHARGES. 

'I’lie steady growth of the interest charges, 
as an im|)ortant factor in tin? diminution of 
the net n*turn from Indian railways has 
been commented upon elsewhere. Of the 
J2.72 crores of int(T(;st charges met in 
i()30-3i, 20.74 crores were in respect of 
Si ate- worked lines and 11.95 ^'rores in 
respect of ('ompany-workc'd lines, roughly a 
third of the total. The total interest charges 
(»n luiglish debt of various kinds, such as 
vSterling d(?bt. Company’s share capital, 
debentures and debenture stock aggregated 
a])OLit million i)ounds sterling, which con- 
\e.rt(;d at the average rate of exchange, is 
equal to about 7.40 crores of rupees or 
roughly a fourth of the total interest charges. 
Of the rest of the 25.32 crores, tlie lion’s 
share is interest on capital outlay provided 
hy Government. 

The method of calculating interest on rail- 
way capital outlay is somewhat peculiar. It 
is calculated at the fixed rate of 3.3252 per 
cent, on the total oulaty as on the 31st 
March, 1917, and at an average rate of 
interest on all capital outlay after that date, 
^bis average rate of interest has varied 
slightly in recent years owing to the higher 
interest charges on recent borrowings. The 


figures for the last 
follows : — 


1919-20 

7920-21 

192T-22 

1922-23 

1<)23-24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 


few years arc as 

per cent. 

... 5-6328 
... 5.1979 
... 6.1038 

- 5.4« 

... 5.69 


7928-29 
1929-30 
h had Ixrii 


th(‘ |)racticc 


.5-43 

5.38 

5-(>3 

5-3T 

hitherto 


to 


obtain llu* averagi* rati? of iuten st applicabh* 
in any y(?ar by dividing the total interest 
cliarges for all railways, actually jiayable on 
all loans iloated by the Ciovcrnnienl of India 
after 1916-17 by the nominal aiuouiit of the 
debt outstanding. This method did not 
allow for loans iloated at a ])reminm or 
discount. Most of these loans haying been 
floated at a discount, the actual rale of 
interest a}>plied has been iiatiir.dly less than 
the actual cost of borrowing. It was wisely 
decided to apply tlie correct rale obtained 
by dividing the {olal intirest charges, not by 
th(‘ nominal amount of the outstanding debt 
but by the actual amount realised for tlu? 
nomimd amounts. This has resulted in an 
increase of approximat(;ly one-third of one 
p(?r cent, in the rate and about a erore in 
the interest cliarges borne by railway 
revemus. 

It might not be out of place to observe, 
here that, on the separation of Railway from 
(ieneral Finances in 1924-25, the Railway 
capital account was piTmaneiitly debited 
with the balance on jrst March, 1924 of the 
capital liability involved in the jiurchase of 
railways undiT redemption by Annuities and 
Sinking Funds. As a consequenci* of this 
arrangement, the Railway Revenue Account 
is charged with the full interest in nspect of 
the liability oulslanding on 31st March, 1924 
(included under the head Interest on Sterling 
Debt) and the balance required to make up 
the total annuity payment and tlii' Sinking 
Fund charges is borne b}'' (ieneral Revenues, 
lliiis giving a legitimate relief to the railway 
budget. As an exeeption to this arrange- 
ment, the charges for the Discount Sinking 
Fund for the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail 
wa}', created for the redemption of debt in- 
curred in exci^ss of money raised for the 
purchase of the Railway, arc still debi table 
to the Railway Revenue Account. 

These Sinking Funds were established in 
connection with the Eastern Bengal, North 
Western and East Indian Railways to re- 
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deem India 3} and 3 per cent. Stock issued 
in lieu of Annuity or Debenture Stock. They 
have been applied to the purchase of Indian 
slock of the denomination offering the best 
yield. 

One of the most vigorous criticisms made 
by the Acwortli Committee was that the 
economic development of India had suffered 
enormously owing to the utter failure of 
Government to lay out sufficient borrowed 
money in railways at a time when the rates 
of interest were comparatively low. Lord 
Iiichcapo said that it would have paid Gov- 
ernment in the earlier years t(j borrow funds 
at I or per cent, higlier than the market 
ralc‘ at that time. Ih' stated in giving evi- 
flence before the Acworth ('ommittee, “If J 
had a railway and wanted the money, and 
saw the trade there, I should raise tlu^ 
money, even il 1 had to pay or 8 ])er 
cent.”- -an opinion which should, no doubt, 
have been remembered at tiie time of d(*ciil- 
ing upon the j)ostponeinent of the ac(]uisi- 
tion of the Bengal and North Wt'shrn and 
Kohilkhand and Kumaon Railways. 

The Acworth Committee said: 

“Had the Go\'ernmcnt thought fit to 
borrow money oven at a rate considerably 
higher than the rate of net return that the 
railways could earn on it, we believe; its 
action would have been abundantly justified. 
But in fact the Indian Governmimt never 
needed for many y(;ars priivious to 1914 to 
face this position. A refenaice to the* curve 
of net revenue given in the Administration 
Report on l^ailways in India will show that, 
though in the earlier years the int(‘r(‘st on 
railway capital had to be met partly out of 
taxation, for the last 45 year.s the net (‘arn- 
ings of the capital invesU;d in Indian Rail- 
ways has never sunk below 4 pt r cent. For 
the last 20 years it has only three; limes sunk 
below 5 p(!r cent., and this result was attain- 
ed though a substantial sum had been charg- 


ed against rcivenuc for repayment of capital 
and in spite of the fact that a not inconsid- 
erable part of the total mileage had been 
built not on commercial grounds but for 
strategic purposes. Now the average rate 
jiayable by the (iovernment of India on this 
l)orrow'ed money is about 3J per cent. We 
are unable with these figures before us to 
find any justification for the policy which 
has been persistently pursued of starving 
the development of Indian Railways.” 

It is likely that the Acwortli ('ommitlcc 
had in mind the construction of lines in suit- 
able areas and the building of stock to kecj) 
abn ast of the traffic that was actually offei- 
ing, and not the provision of increased faci- 
lilies or luxuries, such as a faster stTvice, or 
better appointed carriages, or more expen- 
sive wagons or station buildings of archilcr- 
tural beauty. A good portion of the capital 
sp'^nt on railways during the last 14 or 13 
years lias apj)arently been invested in tin 
latter directions and so failed to yield a coni- 
mi'nsuratc return. 

XX. STATE VERSUS COMPANY- 
MANAGEMENT. 

Th(‘ capital nt cliarge on the 31st Man'll. 
1931, of State-owned railways was 783.32 
crores of rupees. Of this 497.91 crori‘s ap- 
pertain to lines worked liy th(* State and 
281.97 crores to lini's worked by Companies, 
lli(* balance being made U]) of miscellaneous 
ii(‘ins. While the return on the capital of 
Stall'- worked railways was 2.85 per ci'iil 
and resulted in a loss of over b.5 crores of 
rupees after meeting interest and othf’r 
charges, the Company-managed railways 
showed a return of 4.7b per cent, and regis- 
tered a small gain of 3i.b4 lakhs of rupees. 
'I’he corresponding figures of rate* of ret 111 11 
and iK't financial result for tlu* last lew yrar.'. 
are shown below and are full of inten'st. 
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The figures in the above tabic show how 
very consistently the Company-managed 
State railways have yielded a better return 
than the State-managed railways. This is 
somewhat remarkable considering that, while 
the State railways meet from Capital all the 
extra cost of replacing an asset, the Com- 
pany railways meet such expenditure from 
Revenue. The State-worked lines include 
the strategic lines of the Frontier, but even 
after making an allowance for the loss on 
these lines, the Company lines show a better 
result. The record of T924-25 of a net gain 
of over 13 crores is accounted for ])artially 
by the State railways changing their rules of 


allocation in that year and charging very 
largo amounts to Capital, that would have 
otherwise been charged to revenue in the 
same way as on the Company lines. This 
record can nev(T be reachf;d again, as the 
adventitious paper credits to working ex- 
penses will not recur. 

XXI. ARF COMPANY LINICS ^lORE 
ECONOMICALLY RUN ? 

The following iigures for individual Slate 
and Company railways would a])j)ear to go 
far in justifying the impression that Com- 
pany railways arci gi^nerally iiHjre iconumi- 
cally run. 


STATE RAILWAYS PorecnlaKe net caniliitrs on iolal enpilal til eliarRi* 

ST.\TK-MAN.\(JEn 1921-25 1925-20 1920 27 1927-28 1028-29 1029-30 1*130-31 1931- 32 1932-33 


Kasirrn Jlcii^ral 

4.25 

3.89 

Kiist Indian 

G.99 

(i.07 

Great Indian 

7.73 

0.18 

North Western (Cominereial) 

7.12 

3.80 

Hurma 

Co .M 1*AN Y-MaN AO El ) 

.-Vssam- Bengal 

3.02 

3.91 

Bombay- Baroda 

8.03 

7.09 

M.iSfS. M. 

(i.Slj 

8.57 

South Indian 

8.72 

7.98 

PniVATE-OWNEIl 

Bengal e't: N. Western 

9.35 

10.25 

Kohilkand ik Kiiniaon 

7.95 

9.85 

Nizam’s Stale (B. (hinge) 

9.71 

9.G0 

„ „ (M. Uiiiigc) 

9 :^9 

7.89 


Individual ligiiRS in the above table for 
each railway arc not strictly comparable, as 
the State-managed lini;s gi'iierally set aside 
more for depreciation than the (^xjKmdilure 
incurred on replacements and renewals ; but 
Hie g(;neral tendency for economical manage' 
ment shown by Com])any- managed railways 
is unmistakable. I'he results of operation 
of Slate-managed railways have tapered off 
much more (piickly during these years than 
lliose of Company-managed railways, 
whether owned by the Stale or not. 

XXII. THE RETURN ON CAPITAL. 

The rates of return on the capital at charge 
of all State-owned railways takc'ii together 
for several years are givc'ii b(‘low. The signs 
of deterioration are rather pronounced. 


,5.2.> 

3.28 

1.98 

1.19 

2.29 

1.02 

1.50 

5.05 

0.13 

5.70 

5.08 

4.22 

4.12 

1.18 

5.57 

5.19 

1.00 

1.09 

2.03 

2.41 

2.57 

3.09 

•1.78 

1 79 

3.78 

3 23 

2.95 

2.77 





3.09 

2.18 

2.13 


l.Il 

l.(i7 

4. 19 

3. IS 

3.05 

2.09 

1.89 

0.12 

0.10 

7.21 

0.30 

.5.19 

5.03 

5.*19 

0.07 

0.37 

8.22 

7.23 

0.00 

0.19 

5..5S 

8.13 

0.79 

0.87 

0.08 

5.13 

5.11 

5.11 


11.12 

11.13 

10.35 

9.S2 

7.90 

7.82 

8.39 

7.SS 

8.51 

S.03 

7.24 

7.09 

0.07 

7.58 

9.11 

i.;i7 

9. 10 

9.S7 

S 00 

0.V2 

0.04 

S.91 

9.31 

9.11 

7.88 





!c)r.5-T.| 

... 5. 01 jx-r cent. 

IC):^l-22 

... 2.6.} 

l()22-2J^ 

... 4-3*'^ 

1923-24 

... 524 

T()2.t-23 

... 

l()25-20 

... 5-31 

T<)26-27 

... 5-05 

1()27-2S 

... 5.41 

T (>28-20 

... 5.22 

l()2(>-30 

... 4.O5 

1030-31 

... 370 

j()3i-32 

... 3.16 

1932-33 

2.88 ,, 

T<)33-34 

... 3.10 


I'haiiks to tli(^ funds for railway conslruc- 
lioii having Inen borrowed in the earlier 
years at rates of interest varying from 3 to 4 
jHT cent., a return of only 4.32 per cent. 
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on the 7^53 crores of capital at charge on 
30-3-31 would have been sufficient to stave 
off a loss. Taking Slate-managed railways 
separately we find that a return of 4.16 per 
cent, would have been sufficient to balance 
the accounts, while the corresponding figure 
for Company- managed railways would be 
somewhat higher (approximately 4.65 per 
cent.) due to the surplus profits and higher 
rates of interest on the Q)mpany*s capital 
having to be met in the case of the latter. 

The above figures of * ‘rates of return" on 
capital outlay do not correspond to the rates 
of dividend earned by commercial concerns. 
The latter generally represimt the yield on 
the ordinary capital of the undertaking, 
after the payment of inlerest on loans and 
debentures, and depend upon the pro])ortion 
of such loans to the total eapitnl and the 
terms thereof. The Bengal and North West- 
ern Railway has, for se\'eral years, b(;en de- 
claring huge dividends to its sluireholdei*s, 
although the actual "rati'S of reliirii" have 
been only Ixitween 8 and 12 per cent. 

The scale of railway financial operations 
is so large that a small dilTerence in the per- 
centage of return ac('ounts for a large differ- 


ence in the surplus or deficit, as evidenced 
by the following figures : 

Percentage of Net gain or loss 
Year Net Earnings to Government 
on Capital (In Lakhs of Rs. 


1923- 24 ... 5-24 6,41 

1924- 25 ... 5-84 12,87 

1925- 26 ... 5.23 8,69 

1926- 27 ... 4.95 7,21 

T927-28 ... 5.30 10,15 

1928- 29 ... 5.08 6,59 

1929- 30 ... 4.49 2,54 

T93«-3r ... 3>53 

1931- 32 ... 3.02 -9,86 

1932- 33 ... 2.88 -10,80 


It is possible to use a statistical figure for 
the comparison of the results of working of 
the diffenmt classes of railways which avoids 
the difficulty mentioned above of the differ- 
ence between State and ('oni])any lines about 
the provision for d(‘])n‘.cia.tion. This is the 
percentage that ordinary working expenses 
exclusive of the (^xpi^nditiire on rc'placemenls 
and renewals bear to the gross earnings, 'riu- 
following are the coin])arative figures for 
s(*vernl 


PKUCENTACKS 


State-M \n aoko 

102I.-25 


1920-27 

1027-28 

1928-20 

1020:10 

i9;io-;ii 

1931 ;s2 

I9;i2 ;i:t 

East Indian 

. 51 ru 

51 15 

51*29 

.52*70 

50*00 

.52*02 

.54*12 

.52*n:i 

51 *97 

Easier 11 Heiiff.al 

. .58*01. 

fJ0*S‘> 

51.*28 

.58*01 

55*88 

50*7! 

01*88 

05*20 

o5*:io 

North Wrstpi'ii 

. rin:j 

.55*;to 

57*92 

00*01 

00*59 

o;i*22 

0ii*59 

02*51. 

02*58 

Creal Iiidi.Mn 

. 51*11 

(J‘2'52 

0002 

•10*87 

55*14 

58*07 

0.1* M 

oo*;i8 

.59*75 

Comi’any-Mawceh 

A.ssam-BpnKal 


51*14) 

.50*20 

47*12 

40*IhS 

.55*20 

.50 81 

.59*78 

05*70 

Bumbay-Baroda ... 

40-S5 

5‘2:m. 

54*5:1 

52*;J2 

.52*07 

53*22 

50*73 

.5:1*10 

52* to 

M. k S. M. 

to* fill 

47*87 

49*00 

45.50 

4:1*57 

4:1*29 

49*09 

•40*55 

48*28 

Suiilh Indian 

50-21. 

.5001 

47*57 

44*44 

40*70 

4,5*48 

49*30 

•49‘:iO 

50*07 


XXIII. PURCHASE OF LINES BY 
THE STATE. 

The convention of September, 1924 ap- 
pears to envisage a tacit undertaking by Gov- 
ernment to transfer to State-management the 
railways which were operated by Companies 
as and when the contracts with these latter 
expired. Since the convention was agreed 
to, the East Indian, Great Indian Peninsula 
and Burma Railways have come under 
State management and certain privately- 
owned lines such as the Southern 


Punjab Railway (7 crores) have been pur- 
chased. But the policy of Government’s 
assuming th(i management of these railways 
liave received a check in recent years and 
the contracts with the Companies managing 
the Bengal and North Western, the Rohil- 
kand and Kumaon and the Assam Bengal 
Railways have had to be renewed for differ- 
ent periods. The two former are privately- 
owned railways which have for several years, 
been yielding a return on the outlay of much 
over 6J per cent., as the following table will 
show: 
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1923-24 1924-25 1925-20 1920-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1980-31 1931-32 
B. &N. W. . 9*34 9*85 10*25 11*12 11*43 10*35 9*82 7*90 7*82 

K. & K. . 8-85 7*95 9*85 7*88 8-51 8*03 7*24 7*09 0*67 


Under normal circumstances it would have 
apparently been in the interests of the tax- 
payer to have arranged to acquire these lines 
with the help of borrowed funds on the 31st 
December, 1932, but due, perhaps almost 
i-ntirely to the difliculty of raising loans, 
these contracts with the railways have been 
extended for another five years, the terms 
and conditions being altered slightly in 
favour of the State. 

The contract with the Assam Tien gal I^ail- 
way which is a State-owned railway' could 
have been terminated on the 3Tst DeceinlxT, 
r()3r, but it was considiT(;d that it would not 
he financially profilabic to purchase the 
Company's interest in the railway and ihc 
contract continues automatically for another 
10 years, i.e., upto the 31st Decc'inber, 19.^1. 
Amongst the reasons a(l\anc(‘d against tin* 
immediate assumption of State, control c»f 
this railway were the following: 

(f) The loss of Indian income lax c»n 
the ('ompany’s earnings. 

(«) Th(' high interc'st charges that 
would be payable on the sum re(iuir(d to 
inecrt the jnirchase price. 

(in) The possible poslpoiu'meiil of the 
beginning of important projects such as 
the Bombay Sind connection and tin* 
DtTca Aricha Rail wav, were funds divert- 


ed to the transfer of the Assam Bengal 
Railway. 

(iv) The probability of the assumption 
of the State management of the rail was' 
leading to an increase in the cost of staff 
and the consequent reduction of the net 
earnings. Tt will be n(»tice(l that all these 
reasons could be advanced with almost 
equal strengtli against the transfi*r to the 
State of any Company-managed railway. 

XXIV. PURCHASE OF RATTAVAY 
STORES. 

According to the convention of 792^, Cov- 
erninent was coininith'd to tlu’ undertaking 
that the purchase of stores for the Stafi^ Rail- 
ways should be undertaken Ihrough the or- 
ganization of the Stores Ihirchast- Depart- 
ment of the Government. The significance 
of this undertaking lies in the belie f that the? 
latter department owes its genesis to the* 
policy of Government te) emcourage Indian 
industriejs and make its purchases e)f store's, 
wherever jxissible, in India, itself. The* 
•fe)lle)wing figure's give some* indication of the* 
scale* e)f purchases eif Stale Railwax's in one 
year and the; vital influence's this must 
neTcssarily have* em the* inelustrial and e oni- 
lueTcial lilt* t)f the* t:oiinlr\'. 


Value of Railway materials purchased. 

(Tn Cron-s >.r !{>:.) 
V.XT.i^K OF Imported IMatf.hi.vls 



1 » ^ 

•M ^ 4-. as 

.5: r ^ o 


C 



IT pJ 

es n 

X 0 

*e5 



4-’ 

,C A 

cri 

wC 4., 

3 0 so 

5 


0 0 



H 

- 91 



Ihilling Stock 

Tools anil Store.s 

1*33 

3*11 

0*47 

0*13 

0*57 

112 

1*01 

1 .55 

0**20 

1 Tifi 

3*2'l 

3*71 

Permanent Way 

•J'07 

0*03 

0*12 

0*15 

1 *9*2 

3 -68 

Pilcctric Plant 

()*(i3 

0*14 

0* IS 

0*62 

0*01 

0S7 

fliiildingr and Station inale'- 




0*11 

0*07 

0-2!» 

rials and fcnciii/? 

0*18 

0*01 

0*10 

Ilrldec Work ... * ... 

0*13 

... 

0*07 

0*07 

0 06 

0*15 

Workshop Machinery 

9*25 

0*07 

0*18 

0*25 

0*01 

0*26 

Engineer’s Plant 

0*11 

0*03 

0 10 

0*13 

.0*1 4 

Other materials * 

3*28 


0*30 

0*30 

2*08 

3* .57 

Total 

11*04 

0*88 

3*33 

4*21 

6*83 

15*00 

*' Other materials consist of cual 

and coke, 

1 stone, 

bricks, 

lime and 

ballast, 

etc. 


fj-44 8*91 

5*68 7*14 

4*05 5*,'>(; 

1*40 2*16 

O-.'ST ()*.'i7 

0*3' 0-.53 

0 * U) 0*66 

0*23 0*44 

4*60 4*10 

*23*75 30*06 
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From a comparison of the figures for the 
purchase of Stores in recent years given 
above, with those for the earlier years shewn 
below, interesting inferences can be drawn. 
The hectic buying of materials immediately 
after the Great War must have had repi'rcus- 
sions in many directions. 


figures in the next page will be informa- 
tive. Mark how the purchases of stores, 
(exclusive of brick, lime, ballast, etc.), have 
increased from 9^ crorcs in 1915-1^ to 38 J 
crorc's in 1921-22, and how tin* value 
of stores purchased in India has generously 
increased from year to year. 


XXV. PURCHASE THROUfiH THE 
INDIAN STORIES DEPARTMENT. 

The value of the annual purchases of 
stores in a normal year might be taken to 
be approximatfily 30 crores of rupees, of 
which more than half is the cost of im- 
ported inat(^rials, if the purchase of stone, 
bricks, lime, ballast, coal and coke; included 
under the head “other materials" are 
excluded. Ihe bulk of these purchases 
appears to have been made through the 
machinery of the Railway Store's Depart- 
jiients instead of through the Stores 
Purchase D('partnient of the Government 
ot India, as the following otficial figures 
will show: 



(In 

Tlu)USi 


1929-30 

1. 


41,17 

2. 

C'cmcnt 

16,53 

9. 



4. 

Lukrieatiiig and 

other oils and 



jjreases 

57,44 

.'i. 

I’.'iitils and Var- 



nishes 

17,35 

6. 

likrtrio fans, 

lamps and other 


ck-ctrieal stores 

8,69 

7. 

riant and ^laelii- 


iierv 

1 

S. 

Water supply 



nialerials 

2,11 

9. 

Striietiiral steel 

work iiieludinjLj 



i*iriler> 

-18 

19. 

Soaps . . 

53 

11. 

Hardware 

2,81 

3.33 

12. 

.Miseell.'ineoiis 


Total 

1,50,45 


luao :n 

If8,24 


16,92 


89,7 1 I .('9,22 


1,27,98 I,26,M 


Th(* abovt^ figures show in a g(‘n<’ral way 
that increasing use is being made of the 
central machinery of purchase, such 
purchases having increased from 104 lakhs 
in 1928-29 to 150J lakhs in 1929-30 and 
dr()j)pcd to only 126 lakhs in 1930-31. 
Nevertheless, the proportion of these 
purchases to the total average of about 30 
crores is only about 5 per cent., a rather 
disappointing ratio to those who believe 
in the efficiency of centralised purchases. 

To those who are interested in the 
study of the gradual change in the policy 
of railw^ay stores purchase, the tabic of 


XXVI. RUPEE TENDER SYSTEM. 

The new stores purchase rules promul- 
gated with the Government of India, in 
the Industries Department, Resolution 
No. S.217 of tlui 12th December, 1929, came 
into force from tlu? ist January and provide 
that all articles required to be purchased 
lor the public service, (ixcept those of special 
and unusual character, must be purchased 
on the condition that delivery shall be made 
in India lor payment in India. They also 
permit of a limited degree ot price prefer- 
(aicii be ing accorded to articles produced or 
manufacUired either wholly or partly in 
India. Departmental regulations have been 
issued by the RaiKvay Board for the guid- 
ance of railway officers in the observance of 
these rules. I he assertion of a more definite 
pn;f(Tence for stores produced or manufac- 
tured wholly or partly in India which was 
the feature of the rules made by the Secre- 
tary of State more than a decade ago has 
thus been followed up by a fairly strict rule 
nxjuiring purchase in India and in Indian 
coin. 

These rules lor stores purchase apply in 
their entirety only to the State-worked rail- 
ways. I'hey cannot be made to ai)ply, as a 
matter of course, to C'ompany-managed 
Slate railways as they might he consid(Ted 
to infringe upon the powers of the Com- 
panits' Home Boards in these mathTs. But 
llie C(>mj)any-inaiiaged raiKways were* askcul 
to follow’ these rules as far as might be 
practicable. Tlu; lollowiiig percentages of 
the ICiiglish grant to the total grant for storeys 
purch.asc's for the last three years bring out 
llie dilf('n'nc(! between Stale-inanag(‘d and 
C'onipaiiy-inaiiaged railways in the matter of 
observances of the new policy of Govern- 
ment. 

1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 

SlaUMiiaiiaguJ R.iilwavs 24Vo 16% 7% 

Loi j I j ja 1 J ^•-ll 1 a 1 laged Ra i 1 - 

wavj 44% .91% .30% 

While tliiTC! has been practically no 
change in thi* percentage of purchases made 
by the C'ompany-worked State railways after 
the “Rupee lender System" of purchase 
came into force, that of the State-worked 
railways has been more than halved. 
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XXVII. STORES BALANCES. 

Another interesting statistics in connection 
with railway stores is the percentage of the 
balances of stores on hand to the total issues 
of stores on railways. 



(Amounts in 

Tv.'iklis 

of Rupees) 





Pcrcen- 

Year 

Roceipis 

Issues 

Closing; 

balance 

lage of 
closing; 
balance 





on issue 


40,44 

42,41 

14,87 

85 

1926-27 

41,24 

42,18 

14,26 

34 

J 927-28 

49, .SS 

47,08 

16,79 

86 

1928-29 

45.97 

4(S.04 

16,78 

86 

1929-80 

41,51 

41,70 

16,54 

40 

1980-81 

.82,74 

84,40 

14,88 

4.8 

1981-82 


18,65 



Technical opinion is not in favour of 
laying down definitely a method by which 
the normal maxiTTUirn balances of stores of 
each railway should be calculated but is of 
th<‘ view that the closing balances of stores 
should not ordinarily exci‘(‘(l 40 per cent, of 
the issues. Judged by this criterion, there 
has been an accr(‘tion of stores balances 
during tlu^ last yvnr ])erhaps inevitable in 
view of tile economic position. 


XXVIII. INDIAN RAILWAY 
COLLIERIES. 

There arc ten collieries in India which are 
owned and worked by the State?. . 'I'hr 
capital invested in them up-to-date exceeds 
4 crores of rupees and is roughly distributed 
as follows: 



lakhs. 

T,anil 

89 

Unildin^s 

51 

riant 

99 

kollin^j vStofk 

2 

Sidinjjs 

26 

IH*vel(>|>nicnt 

127 

t'jist of Prospectinj^ etc.. 

19 

O.'ijiitaliscd loss in workini' 

1 


414 

boss, nepreciation cleared off 

.52 


862 


'I'he output of the collieries has been nnieh 
curtailed, but is over 2 million tons of coal 
of all kinds per aniuiin. 'flu' out lay on each 
(juarry and the output during the years ip ji 
32 and 1932-33 are shown below: 


Colliery. 

Owner. 

rixed assets value 
Lakhs Bs. 

Oiilpiil 
1981 82 

Tons. 

19.82-8.8 

1. .Joint Bokharo and Savvanf? 

K. I. & B. N. 

•ts 

702,81.5 

.562,82") 

2. Kirharbaree and Serampoie ... 

1 :. I. 

6S 

617,228 

.569,981 

8. Bhurkunda 

State 

.54 

161,4.52 

148,185 

4. Karf^ali . . 

Stale 

18 

( 186 , 129 

41 1,185 

5. Ar|?ada ... 

B. N. 

2!) 

281,016 

191., 228 

6. Talcher ... 

B. N. 

19 

281., 016 

19, .871 

7. .Jaran^dih 

B. B. Ik C. 1. M. 

\ S. M. 7S 

111,124 

1.87,21 1 

8. Talelicr ... 

M. iSf S. M. ... 

89 

.82,718 

S9,.v;i 

9. Kiirasia 

B. B. iScC.I. ... 

8 


1 I.,2«)1* 

10. llcligara 

No longer worked 

20 

... 

21,10 


The Kirharbaree and ScTampore colliiries 
are owned entirely b}' the State?, and no 
royalties are paid to private ow'iiers of undter- 
ground rights. Ihe bulk of the coal from 
these collieries is mined at a depth of about 
1,000 feet below the surface of the earth and 
heavy exi)enditure has liad to be incurnid, 
on pits, and galleries lifting tackle, pumping 
and lighting machinery. A fine battery of 
coke-ovens and an .up-to-date recovery jilant 
work in conjunction with these collieries and 
the outlay in these is included in the amount 
of the 68 lakhs constituting the “Block 
account’* of the collieries. 

On the other hand, most of the coal in the 
Bokhara .Sawang and Kargali collieries has 
been quarried and not mined. There has 
been no expensive outlay on pits and galler- 
ies, on lighting or pumping. The 
mining rights hayc been leased on a royalty 


basis and capital e.xjH'iulilure which migld 
otluTwise have be(;n incurred has thus been 
avoided. 

The ‘cost of production' of the best st(‘ain 
coal from the State Railway Collieries varies 
with each colliery. At the pits' mouth, it is 
about three rupees pep ton in Kargali, but 
less than Rs. 2-8 per ton at Bokharo, while 
it is as much as Rs. 4-8 per ton at Ciridih, 
and Rs. 4 per ton at Bhurkunda. The mar- 
ket rates for the same quality of coal have 
a natural tendency to approximate to an 
average, irrespective of the cost of produc- 
tion ; but the more centrally located collieries 
have advantages in regard to freight that 
are no doubt fully taken advantage of, in 
fixing the selling prices. The opening up of 
new quarries and collieries in the Central 
Provinces has served to increase the com- 
petition in the Bombay markets, as the lower 
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quality of the coal is more than compensated 
for by the railway freight. The cost of coal, 
per ton, purchased by Indian Railways, 
exclusive of freight, varied from Rs. 8.9 
per ton paid by the Assam Bengal Railway, 
to Rs. 3.44 per ton paid by the Bengal Nag- 
pur Railway. The average cost of coal, per 
ton, purchased during 1932-33, inclusive of 
freight, varied from Rs. 18.9 per ton paid 
by the South Indian Railway to Rs. 5.94 
j)t?r ton jKiid by the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Indian railways consumed 6.3 million tons 
of coal per annum during 1931-32 and 1932- 
33, which quantity is roughly three times the 
output of the railway collicri(;s. Most of th(j 
collieries, other than those in the Bokharo- 
Ivaingarh field which yield quarry coal of 
excellent quality at a very low price, pro- 
duce coal at a greater cx)st than the rale at 
which coal could be purchased, probably for 
the reason that the. mines ar(^ not worked to 
maximum capacity. 

Indian railways derive a very large reve- 
nue from the carriage of coal. The total 
tonnage of coal, coke, etc., despatched by 
rail averaged over 16 million tons per 
annum during the last two years and the 
freiglit earned was over 8 crori;s of rupees 
per annum. Of this, the freight on coal 
intended for railway c.onsuin])tion was only 
2 erores of rupees per annum. Considerable 
pressure is being brought to bear on the 
(ioverninent of India to ado])t a scheme of 
compulsory restriction of coal in order to 
help the Indian Coal industry. Any policy 
accepted or approx ed by (i(3vernment for the 
comi)ulsory restriction coal output will 
have repercussions not only on the policy 
n'gulating the develoi:)mcnt of railway (State) 
collieries at present, but also on the earnings 
and expc^iiditure of State Railways. 

VIZAGAPA'I'AM : 

XXIX. A RAILWAY HARBOUR. 

Situated betwenm the 17th and 18th de- 
gr( e of latitude on the Coromandel Coast of 
India, Vizagapatam is almost midway be- 
tw(‘cn tlie T,ooo miles of unbroken sea line 
bolwcen Madras and Calcutta. It is well- 
stTved by two systems of railway linking it 
with Madras and Calcutta and it was only a 
year ago that a new line of railway nearly 
300 miles long linking the port with Raipur 
ill the Central Provinces of India was open- 
ed for traffic and thus brought an area in the 
heart of the country of about 87,500 sq. 
miles into direct touch with the great arteries 
of sea-borne commerce. 

The new Port of Vizagapatam has the dis- 
tinction of being the only port in India 


which has been enated by the untiring zeal 
of Indian railways. All the earlier schemes 
proposed by eminent engineers like Mr. 
Thorowgood, Sir Alexander Renrlle, Sir 
William Mathews and Sir Francis Spring 
contemplated an entirely artificial harbour 
on the sea-face on the lines of that at 
Madras, and it was le ft to the enterprise of 
the I 5 engal Nagpur Railway, which obtain- 
ed sanction nearly 20 years ago for the pre- 
paration of a scheme to consist of an inside 
harbour at Vizagapatam. 

The firm of Sir John Wolfe Barry and 
Partners engaged by the railway is credited 
with the suggestion for the alternative 
scheme and the iirst plans were prepared as 
early as 1922 by Col. Cartwright Ree*d who 
had the distinction of commencing the work. 
After his retirement in 1928 the work has 
be(‘n carried on to a successful conclusion 
by Mr. W. C. Ash Engineer* in-chief with 
the assistance of Captain J. W. Day who is 
in charge of the dredginer operation. 

The Harbour is situated in a natural basis 
surrounded 011 all sides by the hills. The 
entrance to tlu; sea is through a channel half 
a mile in length and about 300 feet broad, 
which has been deepened by dredging ope- 
rations to allow, at present, of ships of a 
minimum draft of 28 feet 6 inches negotiat- 
ing it in safety. There arc three mooring 
berths one of which is reserved for manage- 
ment the loading being done by lighters. A 
third quay berth is expected to be available 
shortly. 

Th(^ rocky bottom of the channel was at- 
tacked with the help of a special Rock 
Breaker and Dipper Dredger “Waltair” 
built by Messrs. Lobiiitz and Co. of Renfrew 
which is equipjied with a 6 ton ‘needle* with 
a point of nickel-steel. This ‘needle* lifted 
6 feet and dropjxHl on the rock pounds a 
hole of about 3 feet and a succession of such 
holes at distance of 3 feet is made. When 
this is done, the “dipper* ’ comes into action 
and with its st(‘am shovel, picks up the rock 
and d(rposits it in barges, to be carried away. 
More than a million cubic feel of rock have 
thus been excavah'd. 

The siltation due to the Littoral drift has 
been kept in check by an artificial break- 
water, that has been ingt'niously constructed 
by scutting two ships, the Janus and the 
Willesdcn in the correct position stern to 
st<?ni and by dumping around and about 
them large boulders. Resting on the sea-bed 
thtjse ships have still a free board of about 
15 feet. They have been in position for over 
j 8 months and have functioned successfully 
so far. Under the protection of this novel 
breakwater, the suction dredger “Vizaga- 
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patam” has been able to maintain the 
channel free from sand and to clear the 
'sand-trap* created at the entrance. 

The quay wall is oyer i,6oo feet in length 
and consists of 39 monoliths each 40 feet by 
25 feet sunk at the depth of 45 feet below 
low water offering considerable *'oom for fur- 
ther dredging. A dry dock measuring 320 
feet by 60 feet provided primarily for work- 
ing on the dredger 'Vizagapatara' will 
accommodate some of the coastal steamers. 

Just behind the quay wall are situated 
large transit sheds 400 feet by 200 feet with 
leading platforms at the back and railway 
sidings on either side of the front and back. 
Electric cranes are installed to run on rails 
the whole length of the quay wall. Stacking 
ground has been reserved for manganese ore 
fed by a grid of railway sidings from which 
narrow gauge lines communicate with the 
jetties and the steamer. The Great North- 
ern Trunk Road passes through the harbour 
area and a steam ferry carry vehicular and 
pedestrian trafhc across the harbour basin 
which cuts the road. 

XXX. THE HARDINGE BRIDGiE. 

According to a well-informed article in 
the Railway (Gazette, the bridge was com- 
pleted in T915 at a cost of about 3J crores of 
rupees or say, £2,600,000 sterling to replace 
the wagon and passenger ferry services that 
originally linked the main lines of the East- 
ern Bengal Railway located to the south and 
north of the Ganges, and formed part of the 
trunk routes between Calcutta and Northern 
Bengal, Darjeeling and Assam. 

When the bridge was completed the main 
channel of the river was close to the left 
bank, but it subsequently began to swing 
over towards the right bank at the point 
where it passes through the bridge and at 
the same time swung over further towards 
the left bank in the reach upstream of the 
Sara guide bank. This tendency to swing 
periodically from one side to the other is a 
normal characteristic of alluing usually 
confined within certain limits which vary for 
each river and also for different portions of 
the same river. The tendency of the Gang(|5 
in the vicinity of the Hardingc Bridge in 
recent years has been to move ov(;r towards 
an old channel, which it had previously 
occupied in 1868. 

On receipt of the first news of a serious 
breach in the right guide bank in September 
1933, the Railway Board cabled to the High 
Commissioner for India asking him to re- 
quest Sir Robert Gales — who had been the 
Engineer-in-Chief in charge of the design 
and construction of the bridge and is now a 


partner in Messrs. Rendel Palmer and 
Tritton, Consulting Engineers to the Govern- 
ment of India to come out to India and ad- 
vise the Board regarding damaged guide 
bank and strengthening the protection works 
generally. Sir Robert Gales arrived in 
India at he end of November last and as a 
result of his inspection of the bridge it has 
been decided to provide a mole for the pro- 
tection of the south or right abutment by 
adding a curved head to the stump of tlu* 
damaged guide bank, and to close the chan- 
nel which had been foimed at the back ol 
the isolated head. 

The items of work which were essential 
before the present flood season, in order to 
prevent damage to the protection and train 
ing works are detailed below, the roughly 
estimated cost being shown against each 
work : — 

111 lakhs of 


Ks. 

(1) Construction of a mole aiul 
back-water buiul to protect the 
<biina>;e(l ri>(bt ;;uiile bank 
and the bridj^e from any 
damage ... ... 41.00 

(li) Reinforcing the apron of the 
right guide bank by means 
of additional stone boulders ... 1.7S 

Realigiiinenl and extension of 
the vSara and Raila protection 
banks ... 10.00 

(4) Realigning, widening the apron, 

.* 111(1 extending tbe Dannikdia 
Ouide Bank ... ... 10.2.'i 

(5) Troviding block protection 

round lho.se piers wbicl. arc in 
innnediate danger of damage 
by tbe river ... ... 6.00 

(6) K(|iiipnieiit and general cliarges 8.00 

(irand Total ... 76.98 


The following items of work will be di- 
ferred until after the present flood seasim, 
by which time it will be possible to know 
more definitely whether they are realK' 
necessary and also whether the proposals 
require to be revised in the light of furllur 
experience gained during that season : - 

In lakhs of 


R». 

(1) Further extension of the right 

(D.'imukdia) Guide Bank ... 14.00 

(2) Reinforcement of the left guide 

hank ... ... 8.40 

(3) Constructing marginal levees or 

fl(x)d embankments at Sara 

and Raita ... ... 4.70 

(4) Restoration of the right guide 

hank to its original form by 
repairing the existing gap in 
it ... ... ... 36.00 

Grand Total 62.10 
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Meanwihle it was also considered advis- 
able to provide for a ferry service, in case 
through rail communication over the bridge 
should be interrupted during the monsoon 
season, and in this connection it was essen- 
tial that the following preliminary arrange- 
ments should be completed forthwith to en- 
able the ferry service to be brought into use 
at short notice; — 

In lakhs of 
Rs. 

(1) Acquisition of necessary land 
for ferry terminals and ap- 


proaches ... ... 0.12 

(2) Karthwork which must l)e com- 

pleted before the flood sen.suii 0.43 

(3) Purchase of new broad p[au};e 

wagon ferry ... ... 5.25 

(4) Conversion of 14 miles of the 

existing metre gauge line to 

broad gauge ... ... 8.00 

Total 13.00 


If it should be necessary (jvenlually to 
bring the ferry services into use, a further 
(?xpenditure of Rs. 6.20 lakhs will be rrfjuir- 
cd. 

The total expenditure immediately neces- 
sary is therefore Rs. 76.98 plus 13.80-90.78 
or say, 90J lakhs with a possible further 
outlay of Rs. 63.30 lakhs later. 

The molehead which is intended to serve 
as a temporary protection to the right abut- 
ment of the bridge consists of a stone dyke 
laid below low water level and an earthwork 
embankment above and behind it. The face 
of the embankment is being protected by 
stonework to guard against erosion by the 
n'ver. The magnitude of the work involved 
in the erection of the dyke can be gauged 
from the fact that many lakhs of cubic feet 
of stone have been dumped into the river 
for the purpose, and it has taken the best 
part of four months to bring the dyke up to 
low water level. 

The backwater bund has nt^ci-ssitated tht? 
erection of 2 parallel stone dykes laid in deep 
water, which have also been brought up to 
low water level. As an additional safeguard 
to effect a watertight seal between the two 
dykes of the back-water bund a line of steel 
sheet piling has been driven for a consider- 
able distance. The mole and the backwater 
bund had to be raised some 40' above low 
water level to be safe against high floods 
during the rains. Once the works had been 
brought up to the surface of the water, it 
did not take long to complete the upper por- 
tion. To ensure an uninterrupted supply of 
stone, new quarries have been opened in the 
hills around Asansol, Adra and Gomoh in 


addition to the existing ones in the Rajmahal 
hills. 

Apart from the main work near the bridge 
itself at Paksey subsidiary riycr training 
operations are being carried out at three 
other points, Sara, Raita, and Damukdia. 
The guide bank at Damukdia is being 
lengthened, the stonework comifleled and a 
part of it is being realigned to ensuio a 
smoother flow of flood water along the b;mk. 
At Sara and Raita the bank is being cut back 
for a similar purpose. 

XXXT. INDIAN RATTAVAY 
ELECTRIFICATION. 

An investigation made by the Railway 
Hoard to obtain an accurate picture of the 
financial results of the electrification of the 
various railways of the world has shown, 
says 'Modern 'IVansport,* that there are at 
present in existence as many as 158 separate 
electrification schemes that have been carried 
out by 90 different administrations and 
which cover services over 10,500 miles. 
These electrificntion schemes have, been 
brought into existence for widely varying 
reasons. The National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation has analysed the reasons, consider- 
ations and objects which have led to tbesfi 
schemes. The analy.sis shows that in the 
largest number of cases steep gradients have 
bf!cn the main reason. Next in order of 
importance, comes that of increasing the 
capacity of the existing services. The re- 
duction in the consumption of coal, 
especially imported coal, the avail- 
abilitv of cheap hydraulic power, and 
transportation through long tunnels have 
been among other consideration. Certain 
schemes have been provided in order either 
to increase the number of trains, or to im- 
prove the suburban services or to c^mforni 
to th(j bve-laws of local authorities relating 
to the abolition of smoke in inhabited areas, 
or to develop traffic or for considerations 
affecting either national economics or na- 
tional politics. The number of cases in 
which schemes of electrification hav(^ been 
undertaken for pureh^ financial reasons has 
been found to be comparatively small. 

Eiiouiries made by the Railway Hoard ori 
the English Railway Companies of the 
methods adopted by them to ascertain the 
financial results of electrification ^ have 
proved infmetuous. The London-Midland 
and Scottish Ry., stated that no compara- 
tive costs between steam and electric trac- 
tion were kept, as the decision to electrify 
was not based on cost. The London and 
North Eastern Railway were unable to sup- 
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ply any particulars to show the results of 
electrification actually carried out; but sug- 
gested that a study of the “Report of the 
Main Line Electrification Committee" would 
be helpful in considering future electrifica- 
tions. The Southern Railway, who keep 
detailed statistics of the cost of working 
electric trains, have found it a matter of 
extreme difficulty to ascertain the corre- 
sponding expenditure saved by the steam 
services replaced. They also keep statis- 
tics of earnings, but are unable to assess 
the value of traffic retained to the Railway 
by electrification owing to the reduced 
travel arising out of the general depression 
and the fact that cheap fare facilities have 
been extended to compete with road trans- 
port. The only railway to attempt an eco- 
nomic comparison between the two types of 
operation is the Gerninn State Railway 
which has instituted a detailed cncpiiry 
specially for this purpose, the results of 
which are not yet known. 

All the electrification schemes in India 
have however been justified financially and 
it should have been possible in normal cir- 
cumstances to ascertain from actual experi- 
ence the extent to which anticipations have 
been realised. But the unprecedented 
slump in trade has upset all calculations, 
reasonably based on the assumption of a 
normal increase and then^ is no jump in 
the gross earnings to b(^ attributed to elec- 
trification. On the other hand the reduc- 
tion in working expenses consequent on 
electrification cannot be readily ascertained 
and the large fall in traffic has a marked 
effect on the results. 

Economics of Railway Electrification. — 
Writing in a recent issue of the International 
Railway Congress Association Bulletin, 
Dr. E. Huber Stocker, Consulting Pmgineer 
and Mr. H. Eckert, ('hief of the Electrifica- 
tion Dept, of the Swiss Federal Railways 
discuss the electrification of railways from 
an economic point of view. They show 
how the large increase in the interest and 
depreciation charges of any railway which 
proposes to invest capital in electrification 
should be off-set by the reduction in the 
running expenses, or by the increase in 
the receipts or by both. Electrification 
serves frequently to avoid or postpone ex- 
penditure on the extension or duplication 
of tracks, on additional steam rolling stock 
and yard facilities, which would otherwise 
have been necessary. Even though the 
receipts of a railway have not been increased 
by electrification the mere substitution of 
electric for steam traction results in an eco- 
nomic gain; and the extent of this gain is a 


measure of the success of electrification. It 
will naturally be larger if electric traction 
has had the effect of increasing the receipts 
simultaneously with the reduction of working 
expenses. 

The peculiarity of electric operation is 
that it reduces the direct working expenses 
while increasing those relating to interest 
and depreciation consequent on the invest- 
ment of fresh capital. The effects of elec- 
trification on the increase in the length of 
run and weight of the train and the speed 
have financial aspects which cannot be 
neglected in any examination of railway 
electrification from an economic point of 
view\ The larger traffic capacity of electri- 
fied services required that it should be com- 
pared with the hypothetical steam traction 
of the same traffic caj^icity, that is to say, it 
would be necessary to take into consider- 
ation the expenditure that would have had 
otherwise to be incurred on increased steam 
assets. 

Ideal Conditions for Electrification. — Out 

of the one hundred and fifty-eight electri- 
fication schemes that are in existence in the 
world tf)-(lay no less than 8i schemes have 
been justified either because*, of stee[) gra- 
dients or |of tunnels. The provision of 
increased traffic caj)acity has brought forty- 
five ink) existence and twenty-seven schemes 
have been taki'n uj) in order to reduce llv 
consumption of coal. 1'hese figures go to 
show' what factors have counted most when- 
ever electrificati-)!! of Raihvay services has 
been considert d. .Xnd in view of lliese fac- 
tors, the conditions for (rlectrification are 
somew'hat ideal for the lines between 
Bombay and Kalyan, to Igalpuri on the 
North Eastern Section of the G.T.P. and to 
Poona on the South Eastern Section. 

About 40 miles parallel to the. coa.->t. llu' 
land rises suddenly to a level of about 
2,000 feet and presents an effective barrier 
to transport between Bombay and the other 
parts of India. To negotiate these ghats, 
the ruling gradients of which vary from i in 
40 to I in 37, the old steam services re- 
quired reversing stations on the hills, in 
addition to special ghat engines of tremend- 
ous tractive pow'er. Goods trains of the 
ordinary length and weight could not be 
run ‘through’ to their destinations and had 
to be cut up into smaller sections before 
they could be taken up or down the ghats. 
Extensive marshalling yards had to be pro- 
vided on either side of the ghats in order to 
facilitate this braking up of trains. As 
will be readily seen, delays were inevitable 
and wagon stock, was detained with conse- 
quent loss of traffic and increase of wagon- 
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hire charges. Passenger services were 
somewhat similarly affected. A reversing 
station had to be used at Khandala, the 
speed over the ghat section was not more 
than 10 to iz miles per hour, the tunnels 
were full of smoke and fumes, and there 
was tremendous waste of fuel in the service. 

One of the World’s largest Schemes. — ^Tho 
electrification of the railway from Kalyan to 
Igatpuri on the North Eastern Section and 
from Kalyan to Poona on the South East- 
ern is one of the largest schemes of Main 
Line Electrification in the World. The 
traffic is worked by 65 electric locomotives 
of which 24 arc high speed passenger loco- 
motives and 41 are heavier goods locomo- 
tives. The tractive power of the passenger 
locomotives is 7,500 pounds at 70 miles 
per hour while the maximum exerted by the 
freight locomotives is 80,000 pounds at 
70 miles per hour. These latter are of the 
regenerating type, i.e., when travelling 
clown the steep gradients of the ghat sec- 
tion the motors in them function as gene- 
rators and convert the energy out of the 
pull of gravity into electric power. Simul- 
taric^ously, this conversion of energy is uti- 
lised in braking the train. 

All the trains run thrf)ugh to their des- 
tination without being broken up and the 
time taken is much reduced. For instance, 
the mails from Bombay to Poona which 
used to take hours for ihv, journey of 
about 120 miles are now able to do the 
trip in about 2 /3rd of the time. Goods 
trains used to take 4 to 6 hours between 
their arrival at Kasara and the departure 
from Igatpuri. distance of about 5 miles, 
but the electric trains now run through 
within an hour's time. All these lead to 
savincs in operating costs. 

Finance Results of Electrification. — 'Fhe 
Consulting Engineers who prepared the esti- 
mate for the eiectrification of the Main T.ine 
anticipated a reduction in working expenses 
of over 42 lacs of rupees per annum for 
traffic which they estimated to rise in 
T 932-33 to over 36 lacs of train miles. 
They anticipated that this saving would 
yield a return of 7.73 per cent, of the esti- 
mated capital outlay on a capital of a 
little over 5J crorcs of rupees. In 1930-31 
owing to the unprecedented slump in trade, 
the train mileage was below 20 lacs, about 
J of that estimated amount. After a care- 
ful investigation the Railway Board have 
estimated the present costs of working of 


the electrified main line system as 59.39 lacs 
of rupees. They believe that had steam 
services been in existence the working ex- 
pense of such services would have been 
81.83 lacs. The savings that may there- 
fore be considered to have been realised 
as a result of electrification are thus nearly 
22 J lacs of rupees. Compared to the esti- 
mates of lh(! Electrical Engineers these sav- 
ings arc roughly in proportion to the traffic 
that has actually run in 1930-31. 

The savings are due to the reduction in 
the cost of fuel of over r2j lacs, savings 
in repairs of nearly 13 lacs, savings in 
charges for water, oil etc., of nearly 7 lacs 
and of shunting charges, traffic delays etc. 
of about 2 lakhs. 'I'he savings of 22.44 
lakhs rendered possible by electric traction 
are equivalent to a return of 4.49 per cent, 
and the whole capital outlay of a little over 
5 crorcs of rupees. This return would have 
been substantially higher had the estimated 
volume of traffic been realised and can 
surely be regarded as a satisfactory return 
for a railway that has failed in recent years 
to yield a net return on capital outlay of 
anything more than 2 per ciiit. 

New Extensions.— In a lecture delivered 
befori‘ the Royal Society of Arts sometime 
ago, Mr. E. 'Lydalle. M.LE.E. has sug 
gesled that the extension of the electrifica- 
tion of the North Isastern main line from 
Igatpuri to Manmacl would turn out t(^ be 
a good investment. This line contains some 
sleep gradients, more than 7 miles of which 
average i in 145 and the maximum of which 
is I in T32. The traffic is comparatively 
densi;. The electric prvvcT stati(m at Kalyan 
is of sufficiently large rapacity to supply the 
adfiitioiial quantity of current that would 
be found necessary and the rate per unit 
of current generated in this power house is 
sufficiently attractive. The price of mate- 
rials of all kinds are phenomenally low', 
money is ^comparatively cheap, and the 
financial results that -ippoar to have been 
obtained from electrification are sufficiently 
encouraging for a further step to bo taken. 
The Railway Board have always evinced 
great interest in the problem of electrifica- 
tion and if their exT)erts find that an exten- 
sion of th«^ electrified ser\n*ces could be 
both financially and technically justified, it 
is not at all improbabh^ that the pre.sent 
Main Line Services will in due course cover 
a longer length of route. 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT 


With the construction of railways, a new 
ora of transport was ushered in India. But 
it revolutionised the economic and social 
life of the country only by slow stages. 
Motor transport, on the other hand, though 
it has been in use for only about twenty 
years, is destined, on account of its economy 
and the facilities it offers, to play a more 
important part in the development of the 
country. Motor transport has conferred 
great advantages on the community in large 
cities by relieving congested areas and faci- 
litating the delivery of goods from depots 
and factories. The motor vehicle has done 
much to improve the economic condition 
of the ryots by bringing them in close touch 
with markets and towns than was possible 
before. It tends to remove the isolation to 
which the ryot hod been condemned through 
lack of transport and communication. 

The Indian agriculturist has not yet deriv- 
ed the full benefits from the development 
of motor transport. 'J'he progress still to 
be made in this direction and the value of 
roads and transport development to rural 
India will be best understood when it is 
remembered that over 8o pi;r cent, of the 
population consists of the agricultural 
community. 

Though the Government of India has in 
the past concentrated its attention on the 
development of railways as the main com- 
munication of the country, the progress made 
by motor transport has been amazing. This 
will be seen from the imports which have 
risen from 2,880 cars and 76 trucks in 
T913-14 to 17.399 cars and 15,300 trucks in 
1929-30. 

The motor transport industry is subject 
to very heavy taxation. In 1913-14 there 
was a 5 per cent, ad valorem import duty 
on motor vehicles, and accessories, etc., and 
ij annas per gallon excise tax and import 
duty on petrol, etc.; while at the present 
time a 37J per cent, ad valorem on motor 
vehicles, etc., and 10 annas per gallon duty 
on petrol are levied. Again, Provincial 
Governments, Districts Boards and Muhici- 
palities collect a large amount by way of 


Registration fees, license fees, bus stand 
fees, etc. The tax element on a motor bus 
varies in the different provinces from 20 per 
cent, to 40 per cent, of their total operating 
costs. 

The rules and regulations regarding the 
control of motor transport vary from pro- 
vince to province. The taxation of motor 
vehicles is also a matter of Provincial Legis- 
lation and even greater variations exist in 
this field. A Road Conference was called 
in Simla in September 1931 and model motor 
vehicle rules suitable for application 
throughout the country were drafted. Since 
the ('onfcrence, many provinces have in- 
troduced taxation on a Provincial basis, 
abolishing tolls and other taxes previously 
levied by local authorities. 

In countries like England and France, 
road versm rail is one of the most compli- 
cated and the most embarassing problems of 
the day ; and the solution has been by no 
means easy to find. In India, the problem 
has not yet gained such ])roportions, and 
we have the advantage of having before us 
both the difficulties and the solutions of other 
countries. Messrs. Mitchell and Kirkness 
were appointed by the Government of India 
in T932 to encpiire into and make a report 
on the present state of road and railway 
competition and the possibilities of their 
future co-ordination and organic develop- 
ment. The material gathered by the official 
experts encourages the hope that, though 
our problem might very soon develop an 
identity with that of foreign nations, present 
conditions admit of a true correlation of road 
and rail transport with advantge to the in- 
terests concerned, and the public at large. 
This is not to suggest that conflict of interests 
has not developed already. The shrinkage 
in railway revenue is attributable in part at 
least to the competition of motor transport. 
In passenger traffic the motor has made a 
more serious inroad. And even in goods the 
Light Railways have been seriously affected. 
But in a comprehensive consideration of the 
problem as a whole, one must attach import- 
ance to the large scope that still remains in 
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the transport needs of the country as a whole 
and the facility which such scope offers for 
the happy adjustment of conflicting forces. 
The Road-rail Conference which met in 
Sijnla in April 1933, considered the problems 
on the basis of the material gathered by 
Messrs. Mitchell and Kirkness. The follow- 
ing resolutions w('re accepted at the Road- 
rail Conference. 

*Tn areas where uneconomic comjjetition 
between railway and road transport has been 
proved to exist, such increased co-operation 
and co-ordination may necessitate the adop- 
tion, by mutual agreement, of measures de- 
signed to reduce such uneconomic competi- 
tion to the minimum compatible with the 
maintenance of healthy competition. 

"Any comprehensive or uniform plan of 
general development must socmer or later 
involve a gradual expansion of facilities for 
rural motor transport, complementary to the 
Railways and to other arterial roadways, but 
as internal district communications — apart 
from the main arteries — arc largely control- 
led by local bodies, any intra-provincial co- 
ordination of effort must necessarily in the 
lirst instance be a matter for the local Gov- 
ernment and legislatures, who, in such mat- 
ters, should consult, and to the be.st of their 
ability, co-operate with the Railway and 
other interests concerned. 

"In order to ensure increased co-operation 
and more intelligent co-ordination of effort 
between the various authorities concerned, 
the Conference considered that the following 
measures would be justifiable: — 

(а) The control of public service and goods 

motor transport should be regulated 
in the interests of public safety and 
convcni<mce. 

(б) The number of vehicles licensed to 
ply for hire should be restricted so as 
to prevent such competition betw'cen 
all forms of transport as may Im? con- 
trary to the public int(irest. 

"This (Conference considers that the statu- 
tory provisions which at ])resent limit the 
operation of motor services by certain rail- 
ways should be repealed. 

"This Conference recommends that the 
present regulations regarding public service 
and goods motor transj)ort should lx; re- 
viewed with the object of amending them so 
as to afford every encouragement to the 
development of rural services even to the 
extent in exceptional cases of granting of 
monopolies for limited periods. 

‘This Conference considers that, in the in- 
terests of all concerned, a co-ordinated plan 


should be drawn up for the taxation of motor 
transport by the various authorities. 

"This Conference considers that 

{a) the present road developmi nt account 
should be continued for the duration 
of the present constitution and would 
urge that provision for its continu- 
ance be made in the new constitution : 

(b) the class of roads to which the road 
development account should be ap- 
plied including the maintenance of 
roads constructed from that accouni, 
be reconsidered. 

(c) in present circumstances the most 

urg(;nt need is an improvement in the 
efficiency, and a reduction in the cost, 
of the transport of agriculiural pro- 
duce to markets and thence to the 
railways ; future road dc.'velopmtni 
programmes should be framed accoro- 
ingly." 

In the past there has beem very little coti- 
trol of motor transport. 'Fhe questions of 
comfort, amenities and convcniimce have 
been left to adjustment by the laws of sui)[)ly 
and demand and competition. The evils 
arising through freedom from control and 
from competition j)robal)ly outweighs the 
benefits. Some general tightening ol control 
would be necessary in the interest of the 
public, so as to ensure a safe, comfortable 
and convenient public service. The present 
internal competition amongst motor trans- 
port services has been mainly due to the lack 
of organisation among themselves. A re- 
immerative route has g(;nerally a large num- 
ber of buses running on it, each of which 
competes with and often undercuts the rates 
of the others. However, the formation of 
Bus Unions in some parts of the country lias 
brought about a welcome change. 

The potentialities for further development 
of motor transport in India arc great. Many 
large areas have no modern form of trans- 
port. Construction of railways in these 
areas cannot be economically justified ; and 
consequently motor vehicles have an import- 
ant part to play in providing an economic 
and fast mode of transport between markets 
and railways. The manufacture of vehicles 
capable of running under conditions hitherto 
considered impossible, has been njade pos- 
sible by recent advances in the industry. 

Motor transport has, by its widespread, 
flexible, efficient service established itself in 
this country as an indispensable feature of 
everyday life ; and it has before it an even 
greater future in promoting the economic 
and social well-being of the people of India, 
in general, and of the agricultural population 
in particular. 
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Contrary to what one might expect from 
the natural wealth of India, the Indian 
peasant is steeped in poverty. I'he danger 
to the nation as a whole will be evident 
when the predominance of the agricultural 
population in India is taken into account. 
The poverty of the Indian cultivator is due 
to several causes. The holdings of the 
cultivators have been subject to frequent 
fragmentation, mainly due to the Hindu and 
Mohammedan laws of inheritance, with the 
result that the average holding has become 
very small and uneconomic. The Indian 
cultivator is exposed to the vagaries of the 
monsoon ; but this unfavourable condition 
has been largely mitigated by the sound 
j)olicy of irrigation adoptiwl l)y the State. 
All tlicse factors have resuhed in his heavy 
indebtedness. Progress is rendered all the 
more difficult by his illiteracy. The prob- 
lem of rural uplift is imprisoned in many a 
vicious circle and it is co-o[)crntion that must 
break all such vicious circles. 

It is more than a quarter of a century 
since the co-operative movement began in 
India. The movement was largely influenc- 
ed by the two most outstanding examples 
in co-operation abroad — Germany and 
Denmark. Economic conditions in Germany 
in the middle of the last century, in so far as 
they affected the agriculturist, were not much 
different from those in India to-da}\ The 
small farmer was exploited by the money- 
lender. The success of the institutions 
abroad attracted the attention of those who 
were anxiously looking for assistance in 
solving the problem of rural poverty. The 
Government of Madras took the initiative 
and Mr. Nicholson who was ileputed to study 
the problem, brought out a very valuable 
report. In the United Provinces and the 
Punjab several societies were organised on 
the initiative of the Government. The 
Famine Commission of iqoi strongly ad- 
vocated the establishment of mutual Credit 
Societies. The recommendations were care- 
fully considered by two committees ; and 
these efforts led to the passing of the Co- 
operative Credit Societies Act of 1904. 


The Act provided only for the formation 
of credit societies. The main reason for this 
restriction was that in a relatively back- 
ward population, the non-credit organisa- 
tions might encounter too many impedi- 
ments. Also, special emphasis was laid on 
rural cnidit on account of its more urgent 
character. 

The various provincial governments 
immediately gave effect to the policy of co- 
operation. A separate d(.‘partment was 
formcid and with the increasing progress, the 
depart nu nl grew in numbers and import- 
ance. 'l‘h(' aim of the depart irumt, from the 

i) eginning, was to instruct the people as to 
the benefits of co-operation and train indivi- 
duals for the task (;f managing tlie new 
s()ci(;ti(?s in accordance with co-operative 

j) rinciples. In the first few years the number 
of societies grew up slowly, but from 1910 
the growtli was much accelerated ; and soon 
it exceeded the exj)eel;jtions of its promoters. 
The credit societies paved the way for 
societies for dislribiilion and other non- 
credit purposes. There was a great need 
for the free supply of capital and improved 
system of supervision ; and various central 
agencies were established to control and 
finance the primary credit societies. Hut 
these; organisations had no legal recognition. 

In order to remove the deficiencies of the 
Act of 1904, a rcvis(;d Act was passed in 
1912, known as the Co-operative Societies 
Act of 1912. The non-credit forms of co- 
(iperation were recognised by this Act. It 
also recognised the three kinds of central 
societies as distingui.shed from primary 
.societies, namely. Unions consisting of 
}>rimary societies for mutual control and 
audit : central banks consisting of societies 
and individuals and provincial banks con- 
sisting of individuals. In certain provinces 
the unlimited liability societies were allowed, 
subject to consent by the provincial govern- 
ments concerned, to declare dividends in 
view of the importance of share capital. 
According to the new Act, the distinction 
between societies was made on a more 
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scientific basis namely, ‘'limited” and 
“unlimited liability” societies. 

The new Act gave a fresh impetus to the 
movement. New types of societies, such as 
co-operative produce sale societies, milk 
supply societies and cattle insurance societies 
were started ; and many of them made good 
progress. Tliere. \vn^> a ra|>i(] increase in the 
number of central societies ; and the move- 
ment was winning thc^ confidence of the 
public. The Reforms Act of 1919 inadt* 
co-operation a provincial 'fraiisferred Sub- 
ject ; and every province was liiabled to 
make progress on lines best suited to its local 
needs. 

'fhough the movement has nuade rapid 
strides, the progress ^has not been uniform 
in the different parts of the country. 
Bengal, the Punjab and Madras have the. 
largest number of societies while a major 
province like Bombay and others like i^ihar 
and Orissa, tluj United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, Burma and Assam have a dis- 
tinctly smaller number of societies. The co- 
operative movement has also made consider- 
able progress in many of the Indian Native 
States. Bhopal and Gwalior have the 
largest number of societies among the Native 
Stales. 

In spitci of th(i steady progre.ss of the 
movement for nearly twenty yi^nrs, the 
burden of agriculturist indebtedness has 
hardly lessenecl. This is due to tlu^ reason 
that co-ojM iative credit was contined only to 
short-term loans. To remedy this defect, a 
Co-operative T.and Mortgage Bank was 
started in Ihuijab in 1920 ; and soon the 
other provinces followed suit. Defaults in 
repayment of loans and other defects became 
common. The various |>rovinres establish- 
ed Co-operative Enquiry Committees and 
certain provinces like Bombay and Madras 
passed their own Provincial Co-operative 
Acts. 

The non-credit co-operative movement had 
to encounter more obstacles and its progress 
was comparatively slow. Co-op(.Tative 
Cotton Sale Societies were established in 
Karnatak, Giizerat and Khandesh. In 
Burma cattle insurance societies were estab- 
lished and several co-operative irrigation 
societies sprang up in Bengal and in 
Bombay. But the most remarkable form 
of non-credit co-operation in India is the 
consolidation of holdings by co-operation in 
the Punjab. Many important recommenda- 
tions for the progress of both the credit and 
non-credit forms of co-operations have been 


made by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture appointed in 192b and the recent 
Indian C'entral and Provincial Banking 
Encpi i ry Com m i 1 1 et ‘s . 

The co-operative movement was much 
affc'ctcd by the? [wriod of di‘i)ression . At 
the instance^ of the Govenunent of Iiulia, an 
All-India Co-operative C'oiifcivnce was held 
in January, 1934. '\'hr. ('onfereiice was 

attended by the Registrars of C>)-upcraliv(^ 
Societies, the Ministers in charge of co-opera- 
tion of tlie various ]m)viuei s and the repre- 
sentatives of the two All -India organisations 

-llic Iiislitiilc's Association and the Provin- 
cial Ikinks’ Association, the (!oii{i‘reiice 
recommcaidcd the onarlinent of an All- India 
(!o o]>eraiive Socicjties Act so as to ])ennit 
the registration of co ()peralivi* societies 
working in the w'hoh' ol India, or in mon' 
than one province. Jt also recommende.d 
that the Goyerinni'iil should help the deve- 
lopment of land mortgage banks by both 
gnaranhM'ing the iiihTest on tluMr delxm- 
Inres as well as I lie capital. A third sng- 
gestkm w'as the creation of a Central P»oard 
in order to bring about a dost r co ordination 
of work between the dilfereiil proviiice.s and 
Slates of India. 

Though the co-opt ‘ralivi‘ niovi-nit'iit has 
produced valuable nsiilts it has not gone 
to the root of the irouoinic and social ills 
from which the country is sulfering to-day. 
P»nt its achievements cannot be denied. 
“Knowledge (►f the co operative system is 
now widespH'ad ; llii ifl is being encouraged ; 
training in the haiulliiig of money and in 
eleineiitary banking |)rinciples is given. 
Where the co-o|>erativt‘ inoveim nl is strongly 
istablished, there has been a. general lower- 
ing {)f the rale ol interest charges by money- 
lenders ; the hold of tin* moneylender has 
been loosent'tl, with the result that a. ni.arked 
change has hei^ii brought al)oiil in the out- 
look of the people.” 

It must be, however, admitted that all 
these beiieiits liave been secured only on a 
small scale. Miieh rt'inains yet to be 
atlaiiicd in th(* spluTe of non-agrienitural co- 
ojXTation. Evi?n agricultural co-operation 
has been practirally confined to the sphere 
of credit. The. various defects in the present 
working of the movement — ^siich as unpunc- 
tiiality of payments, unnecessary delay in 
issuing loans and the appointing of those', 
w'ho are not properly trained for the task 
shfiuld be remedied. In co-o])eralion lies the 
future of rural India. “If co-operation fails, 
there will fail the best hope of rural India.” 
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(a) Number «/ Societies tor all India showing the increase since 1910-11 
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’’‘IncUiilin^r two Insurance Societies. 


(b) Number of Societies by Provinces and States for JiKtt-.iri 


Province 
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19 

19 
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34 
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Bhopal 

0-7 

22 

7 
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27 
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Gwalior 
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41 
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5 
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48 
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Kashmir 
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1 
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36 
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Grand Total 
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Table II 

(a) Number of Members for all India showing the increase since 1910-11 
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*ExcIudiii« members of Cattle Insurance Soeielies at the end of 1915- Hi and lOIG-l?, and those 
in Bombay and the United Provinces at the end of 1917-18. 


(b) Number of Members by Provinces and States for 1931-;.12. 
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Assam 

N. W. F. Province 
CoorK 

Ajmer Merwara 
Hyderabad Administered area 


Delhi 


Total (British India) 


Mysore 

Baroda 

Hyderabad 

Bhopal 

Gwalior 

Indore 

Kashmir 

Travaneore 

Cochin 


Total (Indian Stales) 
Grani> Total 


4<i7 

16,688 

11,009 

6,75, 149 

2,63,*;09 

0,39,053 

20*1 

21*9 

14. 136 

3,014 

3,22,969 

2,15,20 4 

5.*;8,179 

25-9 

.50* 1 

25,186 

200 

5,29, 139 

2,42,011 

7,71,450 

15-4 

37-7 

12,145 

10,330 

2,3 4,428 

27,160 

2,61 ,888 

6*9 

48-4 

10,791 

.106 

1,17,176 

29,932 

1,47,108 

3-0 

23*6 

35,575 


5,70,332 

1,10,154 

*),80,486 

28-8 

13’1 

1,723 

2,192 

.|(i,S4l. 

30,382 

77,726 

5’9 

1,5-5 

56,503 

7,411 

.57,39*) 

18,0(i0 

75,45*; 

4-9 

S-6 

1,888 


54,084 

14,880 

09,564 

81 

2*4 

177 


8,093 

1,423 

9,516 

40 

0*2 

335 

211 

11,588 

2,975 

14,.5()3 

72*8 

O’G 

1,621 

122 

12,319 

6,332 

18,651 

311 

01 


... 


7„552 

7,552 

75*5 

0-6 

485 


5,249 

2,944 

8,193 

13*7 

2ti9-5 

1,77,543 

31,685 

26,45,96*; 

10,03,418 

36,49,384 

13-5 

6 (i 

3,168 


71,790 

*i7,757 

1,39,547 

211 

2*4 

1,320 

34 

25,323 

12,009 

38,232 

15-9 

1I.-4 

4,462 


42,128 

16, .585 

.58,713 

41 

0*7 

2,485 

158 

20,31*; 

4i;2 

20,778 

29*7 

3-5 

7,463 


70,405 

644 

71 ,049 

208 

1*3 

1,876 


9,483 

5,559 

15,042 

11*6 

36 

3,418 

... 

47,33*; 

6,982 

54,2(i8 

15-1 

5*1 

2,874 

1,633 

1,64.62*; 

57,708 

2,22,834 

43*6 

1*2 

140 


12,010 

12,982 

24,992 

20‘8 

38*8 

27,206 

1,825 

4,63,417 

• 1, HI, .538 

44,9.5.5 

16*6 

30S‘3 

2,94,749 

36.510 

31,09.383 

11,84,956 

42,94,339 

13*9 
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Table III 

(a) Working Capital for all India showing the increase since 1910-11 


Share capital paid up 
Loans and deposits held at the end of the 
year from Members 

Loans and deposits held at the end of the 
year from Societies 

Loans and deposits held at the end of the 
year from Provincial or Central Hanks 
Loans and deposits held at the end of the 
year from (iovernment 
Loans and deposits held at the end of the 
year from Non-Members and other 
sources 

Reserve and other Funds 

Total 



gs. 





p 

•M p 

■M P 

P 



6D « 1 • 



CO 0 

1930-81. 

1931-32. 

4) 03 OS 


s>>ig 




S tfS r- iH 

g: m iH pH 

^ m pH iH 

^ IQ iH iH 



< 

< 

< 

< 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

R (1,000) 

U (1,000) 

U (1,000) 

H (1,000) 

U (1,000) 

R ( 1 , 000 ) 

88,87 

2,51,07 

5,25,60 

9,94,17 

12,40,83 

12,65,60 

88,28 

90,35 

2,54,45 

5,03,42 

6,77,93 

6,83,12 

1,03,1.2* 

47,81 

1.49.98 

2,92,88 

3,20,24 

3,50,98 


5,03,19 

12,29,88 

21,62,43 

29,29,59 

27,93,65 

10,87 

25,58 

67,69 

1,63,34 

1,74,81 

1,68,72 

1,41,98 

4,70,25 

10,96,22 

23,59,68 

28,15,70 

28,58,57 

25,00 

1,23,32 

3.12.38 

7,13,21 

10,32.12 

11,43,51 

5,48,42 

15,18,47 

36,36,26 

74,89,13 

91.91,22 

92,69,15 


* Includes loans from Provincial or (Vntral Hanks. 

(h) Working Capital by Provinces and States for 

Loans Si Dejiosils held at the end of the 
year from 


Province 


.2 

'3 

Q* 

O 

Ph 


&§• 

0^.1= 

C/3 


Xi 

B 



, ^ 

i'S 

s « - 

4 , C3 ^ 



Reserve 

(A 

a CO 
‘fl ^ 

Si *-» 

S 0 

!A 

c 

a 

and 

other 

0 

*+3 

a< »jd 

>0 B 

s 

» tr. 

U 

r* 

funds 

*0 

Q 

u cCQ 

0 n 
ber 
0 t 

:3 

0 

V) 

0 ) 

> 

0 


C/1 

Oi 



0 



Total S-j 




C0 g 
«.2 



Mllns. 

l!(l ,(imi)K(l .(KH))i{(l .0(10) H(l .OOO) lt(< .0(H)) KI 1 .OOO) U (1 .000) K(l .0(H)) 

<» 

Madras 

.. 16 -7 

2, .36,35 

89,13 

9S,67 

5,58,31 

5,47,54 

;u,rio 

1, «),*.'•< 

17.04,78 

5S 

Rombay 

... 21*9 

1,.S6„52 

2,96,0*) 

72. tS 

2,*)6,«S 

|.,2S,))f> 

.50,34 

1 . 1 1 ,7 I. 

14,42,11 

105 

HenKnl 

... 50*1 

2,0';, 42 

98, (i7 

25 35 

5,19.51. 

5,75,10 

70 

1,92,17 

16.17.95 

92 

Hihar Si Ori.ssa 

... 37*7 

.5';,75 

17,27 

3.95 

2, 43,76 

2,0 4,65 

60 

58,92 

5,S6,90 

25 

United Provinces 

... 18*1 

"iS.tit; 

1 1 ,01 

3,23 

52, SO 

51.26 

IS 

4:5,26 

2,22.40 

7 

Punjab 

... 2.T6 

l,SS,22 

61,79 

74,40 

6,3 4,31 

5,86..59 

13,73 

2,S0,!)7 

IS. 43.01 

125 

Hiirnia 

... 13*1 

Sl,54 

10,09 

8,27 

4H,09 

20.32 

9,33 

73,38 

2,54,02 

31 

Central Provinces & He 

rar 155 

:u,45 

5,35 

31,51 

2,10,3.8 

1,79,72 


70,1 4 

5,31,55 

.55 

Assam 

... 8*6 

8,12 

9,00 

1,74 

20,31 

29,92 

‘).5 

11,66 

81,70 

15 

N. W. F. Province 

... 2*4 

2,09 

72 

33 

5, .52 

4,95 


67 

14,28 

10 

Cbor/j 

... 0*2 

2,86 

39 

49 

2,13 

2,70 

11 

2,74 

11,42 

91 

Ajmer- Mervvara 

... 0*6 

6,80 

i l.iSl 

1,59 

10,13 

14,99 


9,83 

47,55 

127 

Ilydcraliad Admini.sle 

red 










Area 

.. 0*1 

2,16 

4,13 

25 



12 

34 

7,00 

112 

Delhi 

... 0*6 

2.74 

1,46 

21 

G,.55 

10,89 


2,56 

24,41 

65 

Total (British India) 

.. 269*5 

10,77.68 

6,12,31 

3,22,47 26,08,71 26, ,56, 69 

1,10,56 

10,00,66 

83,89,08 

50 

Mysore 

... 6*6 

49,76 

36,63 

r,2i 

28, .5S 

51,90 

3,90 

25,80 

2,03,78 

49 

Baroda 

... 2*4 

6,37 

11, .32 

2,46 

14,71 

25,09 

5,41 

10,47 

76,73 

51 

Hyderabad ... 

... lt*4 

47,33 

5,22 

2,46 

76,91 

57,15 

3,30 

28,82 

2,21,19 

25 

Bhopal 

... 0-7 

1.32 

2 

1,41 

8,90 

4 

3,SH 

9,20 

24,72 

57 

Gawalior 

... 3*5 

15 43 

1,69 

9,80 


10,.52 

33,07 

23,61 

94,12 

43 

Indore 

... 1*3 

8,86 

5,81 

20 

15,09 

16,23 

2,95 

13,82 

58,05 

71 

Kashmir 

... 30 

25.99 

15 

1,03 

31,82 

17,97 

4,99 

19,89 

1,01,84 

43 

Travaneore ... 

... 5 1 

34,65 

6,78 

1,93 

10,22 

15,60 

45 

7,75 

77, .38 

24 

Cochin 

... 12 

3,21 

3,19 

1.92 

3,71 

6,48 

26 

3,49 

22,20 

30 

Total (Indian States) 

... 3S’8 

1,87,92 

70,81 

28,51 

1,89,94 

2,01,88 

58,16 

1,42.85 

8,08,07 

36 

Grand Total ... 

... 308*3 

12,tir,60 

6,83,12 

3,50,98 27,93,63 

48, .58, .57 

1,68,72 11,43,51 92,69,15 

48 



POPULATION STATISTICS 


AREA AND POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


Countries 



Area in 
Square 
Miles 

Latest 

Census 

year 

Mm.ks Fkm.xlks 

In Millions 

Total 

population 

India 

... 


1,805,332 

1931 

181*9 


171*1 

3.53*0 

Australia 

... 


2,974,581 

1921 

2*8 


2*7 

.5*4 

Union of S. Africa 



472,347 

1921 

3*5 


3*4 

6*9 

Canada 



3,729,665 

1931 

5*4 


5*0 

100 

Great Britain and North Ireland 


94,663 

1931 

22*1 


24*0 

4<i*l 

United Slates of AmericH 


- ... 

2,973,776 

1930 

62*1 


60*6 

122*8 

Brazil 



.3,275,510 

1920 

15*4 


15 2 

30*6 

Mexico 



767,198 

1930 

8*1 


8*3 

16*4 

China 



4,278,.3.52 

1932 




1.74*8 

Japan 



I47,.592 

io:<» 

32*1. 


32*1 

64*5 

(acririaiiy 



181,723 

1925 

30*2 


32 ‘2 

62'4 

France 



212,659 

1931 




41*8 

Italy 



119,713 

1931 

20*1 


21*1 

41*2 

Soviet Bussia (USSH) 


... 

8,2H,9Vt 

1926 

71.0 


76 0 

147*0 



In 

f:inl Mortalily 





Deaths 

Under One Year far 

1,000 Living liirllis 



Countries 


.Aiiiiiial Averngi* 
bel ween 

1‘Ilil HrJli 30 

1928 

1929 

Ifi.'IO 

1931 

1932 

(British) India 

... 

102 

177 

173 

178 

ISO 



Union of S. Africa 
(while population only) 


73 

67 

71 

i>4 

li7 

65 

59 

Canada 


OS 

93 

90 

92 

iS9 

85 


Australia 


5S 

52 

53 

51 

47 

42 

41 

United Kingdom 


7M 

70 

68 

76 

63 

68 

68 

U. S. A. 


7i 

68 

69 

68 

65 

62 

63 

Japan 


159 

137 

i:)8 

1 42 

124 

132 


Germany 



94 

89 

96 

85 

83 

14:1 

France 


95 

89 

91 

95 

78 

76 

76 

Italy 


126 

119 

120 

125 

106 
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Annual Rate of Excess of Births for 1,000 Inhabitants 


Countries 

Annual Average 
between 

1921-25 1926-80 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1982 

British India 

6-7 

9*0 

10*5 

8*7 

8*4 



Union of S. Africa ... 


16*4 

15*6 

16*7 

16*7 

16*0 

14*4 

Canada ... 

l ( i *2 

130 

13*0 

12*2 

13‘2 

i : 4 *i 


Australia 

U -4 

11*7 

11*8 

10*7 

11*3 

9*5 

8*3 

United Kindom 

8*0 

4*9 

5*3 

3*1 

5*1 

8*8 

3*5 

U. S. A. ... 

10*7 

7*9 

7*7 

7*0 

7*6 

6*7 

6*6 

Japan 

12*8 

14*1 

14*3 

12*9 

14*2 

13*2 


(■ermany 

8*8 

0*0 

7*0 

5*3 

0*4 

4*8 


France ... 

2*1 

1*4 

1*9 

0*2 

2*4 

1*1 

1*5 

Italy 

12*4 

10*8 

10*0 

9*1 

12*0 

10*1 

9*2 

Annual 

Birth 

Rate for 

1,000 

Inhabitants 



Count l ies 

Atiinial Average 
belwetfii 

1921 25 1020-30 

1928 

19‘»9 

19:50 

1931 

1932 

India (British only ) -• 

32*7 

: i ; i 2 

343 

32 '7 

: 52*9 



Union of S. Africa 

27*1 

20*1 

25*8 

2 fi *2 

20*4 

25*5 

24*3 

Canada 

27*4 

24*1 

24*1 

23*5 

23*9 

23*2 

... 

Australia 

2»'0 

21*0 

21*3 

20 3 

19*9 

18*2 

17*0 

U. S. A 

22*5 

19*7 

19*8 

18*9 

18 9 

17*8 

17*8 

United Kingdom 

20*4 

17*2 

17*2 

10*7 

10*8 

16*3 

15'8 

Japan 

34*0 

33*4 

34 * 1 

32*7 

32*4 

322 

... 

Germany 

22‘1 

18*1 

18*0 

17*9 

17*5 

16*0 


France 

10*8 

18*2 

18*3 

177 

180 

17*4 

17*3 

Italy 

29*7 

26*8 

26*6 

25*6 

' 20*7 

24*9 

28*8 
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Annual Death Rate for 1,000 Inhabitants 


Coiinlrics 

Annual Average 
between 

1921-25 J92G30 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

(British) India 

290 

2F2 

2;r8 

21*0 

2 I .5 

... 


Union of South Africa 

0-7 

9-7 

10*2 

9*:5 

9*7 

9*;i 

9*9 

Canada 

11*2 

11*1 

11*1 

11*3 

10*7 

10* 1 


Australia 

0*5 

oa 

9-5 

9*9 

8*9 

8*7 

8*7 

United Kingdom 

12*1. 

12:1 

11*9 

i:i-9 

irr 

i2*ri 

12*:: 

U. S. A. 

ilH 

11-8 

12* 1 

II ’ll 

11 3 

11*1 

l(i':i 

Japan 

21*8 

I9*:i 

19*8 

I9’;i 

IS-J 

19*0 


Cermany 

1 : 1:1 

11*8 

11*9 

12*9 

Ml 

112 


France ... 

17-2 

19*8 

19*! 

17*9 

i:;*9 

19‘:( 

i:)-8 

Italy 

17*:i 

Ui'O 

19*0 

I(i*.7 

11*1 

IfS 

1V9 


The Population of Indian I’rovinces and Slates as 


per Census of 1931 and 1921 
(Population in millions) 

1031 (Vnsiis lOiil (ViiMis 



Total 

Males 

Females 

Tolal 

Males 

I'Vmalc.s 

As.sani 

8*9 

1*5 

1*1 

7*5 

3*9 

3*9 

Bengal 

50*1 

29*0 

21*1 

19-7 

21.-2 

22*5 

Bihar and Orissa 

37*9 

18*8 

18-8 

3ro 

19*8 

17*2 

Bombay 

22*2 

n*7 

10*5 

19*3 

10*2 

9*2 

Burma 

11.'7 

7*.J 

7*2 

13*2 

9*8 

9*1. 

Central Provinces and Berar 

15.1 

7*8 

7*7 

1 : 5*9 

9*9 

7*0 

Madras 

19*7 

2 : 5 * 1 

2 : 5*9 

12:5 

2()*9 

21*1 

Punjab 

2 : 5*9 

12*9 

10*7 

‘20-7 

11:5 

9*1 

U. P. ... 

iS'l 

25*1. 

23*0 

15* 1 

2 : 5*8 

21*9 

Baroda 

2*1 

1:5 

ri 

2*1 

ri 

ro 

Gwalior 

:5*5 

1*9 

1*9 

3*2 

1*7 

1*5 

Hydrabad 

11*1 

7:j 

7 1 

12*5 

9*1 

9*1 

Kashmir 

3*6 

1*9 

1*7 

3*3 

1*8 

15 

Mysore 

9*6 

3*1 

3*2 

9*0 

3*1 

2*9 

Cochin 

1*2 

*6 

•9 

1*0 

*5 

*5 

Travancore 

5*1 

2*6 

2*5 

1*0 

2 0 

2*0 

Total British India 

271*7 

lun 

131 *9 

219*9 

129*8 

120'1 

Total States and Agencies ... 

81*2 

11*9 

30*:5 

72*1 

37*2 

34*9 

Total Indian Population '... 

3.53*0 

181*9 

171*1 

818*9 

mo 

151*9 
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Population of the Indian Cities. 


Ajmer-Mcrwara- • 

Ajmer 



Population 
in 1931 

119,521. 

Population 
in 1921 

113, .512 

Bengal— 

Calcutta Proper 

Howrah 

Dacca 



l,19ti,83;5 

222,488 

138, .51 8 

1,077,264 

195,301 

119.4.50 

Bihar iK Orissa - 

Patna . . 



158,230 

119,976 

Bombay - 
Bombay 

Ahmedahad 

Knrac'lu 

Poomi 

Sholapiir 



1,157,851 

310,000 

200,830 

103,100 

13.5,032 

1,17.5,914 
274,007 
210,883 
214,790 
119, .581 

Burma - 

Uan^oon 

.Mandalay 


‘ ■ - 

100,415 

1 11,809 

34.5,021 

148,917 

C. P. & Berar— 

Nagpur 

.Tabbiilpur 



215,00.8 

124,4439 

145,198 

108.793 

Delhi- 

Delhi 



117,412 

304,420 

Madras - 
Madras 

Madura 

Trichi nopoly 

Salem 


... 

007,228 

182,007 

111 ,010 
102,181 

.526,911 

138,894 

120,422 

52,244 

N.-W. Provinces — 

Peshawar 

• •• 

... 

I21,S0(> 

104,452 

Punjab— 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Multan 

Rawalpindi 

... 

... 

129,747 

201,810 

110,457 

110,281 

281,781 

160,218 

84,800 

101,142 

United Provinces — 

Lucknow 

Cawnporc 

Benares 

Agra 

Allahabad 

Bareilly 

Meerut 

Muradabad 



271,(i5n 
21.8,75.5 
205,315 
229,701 
183,911 
144,031 
130,709 
110, .502 

240,.5(i0 
210,430 
198, M7 
185,532 
1.57,220 
129,4.59 
122,009 
82,671 

Bnroda State— 

Baroda 


... . • ' 

127,.327 

94,712 

Central India Agency— 
Indore 




127,327 

98,091 

Hyderabad State — 
Hyderabad 


••• 

377,000 

404,187 

Jammu and Kashmir— 
Srinagar 

... 

••• 

178,649 

141,735 

Mysore— 

Bangalore (including Civil and Military Station) ... 

306,365 

287,496 

Rajputana Agency— 

Jaipur 



144,179 

120,207 













